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MODERN SPANISH VERB-FORM FREQUENCIES 


E. Butt 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


AND 

ALFREDO CANTON SUZANNE JACOBS 
WILLIAM Corp ROBERT J AEGER 
RopGER FARLEY Marie Koons 
JoHN FINAN BARBARA TUEGEL 


HE average college student of first-year Spanish spends well over 

fifty per cent of the time devoted to grammar on the study of the verb, 
its tenses, modes, and functions, This figure may seem to be exaggerated. 
It is probably conservative. One elementary grammar, which has been very 
popular recently, devotes exactly half of its numbered paragraphs directly 
to the verb and its problems. Twenty-five per cent of its active vocabulary 
is composed of infinitives. Over one hundred more forms of the verb are 
listed for special study than the entire total of the vocabulary, and the 
student is supposed to acquire by the time he finishes the text an active 
knowledge of more than fourteen thousand functional forms of the verb. 
Moreover, in any elementary grammar there are more standard rules which 
deal with problems associated with the verb than with any other part of 
speech or syntactical problem. The traditional course in first-year grammar 
is built on and around the verb. 

From a pedagogical point of view the tremendous emphasis placed on 
the verb and its associated problems is clearly out of proportion to the 
amount of precise pedagogical information available concerning this aspect 
of elementary grammar. There has been no satisfactory count of the rela- 
tive frequencies of the various forms in modern and contemporary Spanish. 
There is no reliable information available on the processes of learning 
verb-forms, on how many forms can be absorbed in one lesson or in a year, 
on what is the best order in which to introduce the tenses, on how many 


* An article of this nature requires an enormous number of hours of tedious labor 
and the author has been fortunate in getting some of his colleagues and graduate stu- 
dents to cooperate in making this research possible. The work has been about equally 
divided among the members of the group and credit for whatever value this paper may 
have should be similarly divided. Professor Cantén is Visiting Lecturer from the Escuela 
Normal de Panamé, Santiago de Veraguas; Mr. Cord and Mr. Farley are Instructors 
in Spanish; Mr. Finan is a Graduate Assistant; Mr. Jaeger is on the staff of Clayton 
High School, Clayton, Mo., and Mrs. Koons, Miss Jacobs, and Miss Tuegel are, at 
this writing, graduate students at Washington University. 
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contacts are necessary for a student to learn a form, on how frequently a 
form must be reinforced to be kept active, on how well the average student 
learns the rare in comparison with the common forms, and, most signifi- 
cantly, on whether it is pedagogically economical or even actually necessary 
to teach elementary students all of the tenses and forms. In short, even 
though it is customary to require the elementary student to spend an ex- 
ceedingly large proportion of his time studying verbs and verb problems we 
do not have any reliable information with which to justify our methods 
of presentation, the actual content of our textbooks, or the emphasis placed 
on this single feature of the language. 

This article does not attempt to provide an answer to all the problems 
just enumerated. Research in several fields of specialization will have to 
be done before all the answers are forthcoming. Our purpose is to turn a 
pedagogical spotlight upon these problems and to provide the primary 
statistics on verb-form frequencies which are fundamental to an evaluation 
of teaching methods and textbook content and which may be used as a 
point of departure for further, related studies. 

Three separate counts have been made with the following objectives in 
mind: (1) to establish relative frequencies for modern Spanish as a whole: 
a count of 1350 random samples composed of fifty running words from 
over three hundred writers, all genres, and more than a hundred different 
subjects; (2) to provide a means of testing the validity of the first count 
and to make available statistics for a comparative evaluation of different 
genres: a count of the complete text of twelve works (novel, drama, poetry, 
short stories, philosophy, literary criticism, and biography); and (3). to 
provide information to improve textbooks and teaching methods: a count 
of one first-year and one second-year grammar and five first-year and five 
second-year readers. 

The writings included in the random-sample count were chosen as 
follows: (1) All the material counted is modern Spanish. More than ninety 
per cent of it appeared after 1920 and over twenty-five per cent since 1940. 
Quotations thought to be written prior to 1920 were omitted. The emphasis, 
as a result, is heavily on the side of contemporary Spanish. (2) The material 
was taken from more than three hundred different writers. It was impossible 
in the case of newspapers, magazines, advertisements, etc. to determine 
authorship, but since more than three hundred different sources were used 
it can. be safely assumed that the actual number of different writers 
sampled is considerably larger. (3) All Spanish-speaking countries are 
amply represented. For the reasons just mentioned, it has been impossible 
to determine the nationality of all the writers. Latin American material 
outranks Castilian. Spain and Mexico are more heavily represented than 
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SOURCES OF RANDOM-SAMPLE COUNT 
(Figures refer to fifty-word samples) 

CREATIVE WRITING MAGAZINES 

529 General Science ..........0.-2.... 5 

Wes 1 
134 

NATURAL SCIENCES MISCELLANEOUS 

Personal letters 14 
6 
1 Birth rd 1 
5 National Defense ................- 5 
160 259 


CHART I 
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any other country. (4) An effort was made to make certain that all genres 
were included and that the material was selected from writings on as varied 
a number of subjects as possible. Except for this general plan (since it is 
impossible to determine arbitrarily what is a valid cross-section of the 
language), the choice of selections to be counted was determined only by 
what was available in Saint Louis and the chance selection of sources by 
each person counting. The genres and subjects which were included as the 
result of this random selection are shown in Chart I. The heavy emphasis 
on expository prose probably reflects the reading habits of the average 
American reading Spanish as a foreign language. 

To obtain a maximum representation of different genres, authors, coun- 
tries, subjects, etc., in order to reduce the possibility of over-representing 
rare works, peculiar subjects, stylistic affections and mannerisms, and to 
minimize the influence of personal choice in the sampling, it was decided 
that the basic sample be composed of only fifty running words and that no 
more than five such samples be taken from any one source. To assure that 
the selections be clearly random samples, the following methodology was 
adopted: (1) for books: the first sample was found by opening the volume 
at random near the beginning and the other four by jumping for each 
sample the number of pages equal to one-fifth of the remainder of the 
volume. If a picture or blank page turned up, the sample was taken from 
the next page; (2) for newspapers: a sample was taken from the various 
sections of the paper (editorials, society news, sports, advertisements, etc.) ; 
(3) for anthologies: one sample from each writer was chosen haphazardly 
from any section of his material contained in the volume. In all cases, once 
the page was determined from which the sample was to be taken the sample 
was chosen haphazardly—sometimes from the top, other times from the 
middle or bottom of the page. This same technique was followed with 
relation to sentences and paragraphs. The beginning of the fifty-word 
sample started sometimes with the first word of a sentence or paragraph, 
other times wherever chance dictated. Most of the counters closed their 
eyes and put down a finger on the page and began to count from whatever 
word happened to be under the finger. No material was taken from abridged 
editions or textbooks edited for classroom use. 

Since the material was also being collected for a detailed study of the 
function of Spanish tenses, each form with its context was carefully copied 
on a card. This method permitted a recount of all forms and a check on 
the accuracy of the various counters. It may be assumed, as a result of these 
precautions, that the count represents a truly random sampling of the 
relative frequencies of the verb-forms in modern and contemporary Span- 
ish. 
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The most troublesome problem in any count of this nature is how to 
determine what is to be considered a representative sample of the language 
as a whole. The problem in this case, to be more exact, was to determine 
how many samples would be necessary in order to give reliable figures on 
the relative frequencies of the various forms of the verb. It was finally 
decided to use a statistical method which has been well tested in commercial 
investigations and by researchers in modern psychology. The procedure 
adopted was as follows: (1) Six sets of five fifty-word random samples 
were combined into one group. This was done by each counter and the 
material combined was chosen haphazardly, so that the total of thirty 
samples sometimes represented as many as thirty different sources and 
frequently several different genres. (2) All the verb-forms in this group 
were counted and tabulated, percentages were calculated for each form, 
and the forms were then rated according to their percentages of the total 
from one to twenty, the total number of forms which were being counted. 
(3) Then, a second group of thirty samples was added to the first group, 
percentages were again calculated on the basis of the new totals, and a new 
rating of the forms was established for this combination. This process was 
repeated as each new group was added to the previous combinations, It 
was assumed that when the ratings of the various forms became stabilized, 
that is, when the addition of a considerable number of further groups did 
not alter the rating of any form, an adequate sample of the language as a 
whole would have been reached. 

It became obvious, however, very early in the count that our theoretical 
goal could not be reached with the time at our disposal. No Preterite Perfect 
appeared until the twenty-fourth group of thirty samples and the Condi- 
tional Perfect did not turn up until group forty-three. It was clear that in 
order to be able to establish a valid rating for the rare forms a minimum 
of about twenty-five of the rarest would have to be discovered. It was also 
obvious that no rare form would comprise as much as one per cent of any 
total sample and that from a practical pedagogical point of view whatever 
distinctions in ratings could be established between the rare forms would 
be based on variations of hundredths of one per cent and would be, 
therefore, practically meaningless even though they might be of some 
academic interest. A compromise was then decided upon. It was agreed to 
continue the count until the most frequent forms were clearly stabilized 
and until it became obvious that no major change of position was likely 
among the remaining forms, and to make a second count, in which the forms 
would not be copied on cards, of a number of complete texts as a means of 
checking the general validity of the random-sample count. 

In all, forty-five groups of thirty fifty-word samples comprising 9394 
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verb forms were counted.” The first six most frequent forms, which make 
up over eighty-six per cent of the total count (Figure I), reached their final 
rating before group twenty-five and since the addition of five hundred 
more fifty-word samples did not alter the rating of these forms it was 
assumed that we had reached a fairly indicative although not an absolutely 
definitive rating of the other forms as well. Actually, ten of the twenty 
forms did not change in rating after group twenty-five and in all the other 
cases the change was the result of two forms having such close ratings 
that only a very few additions changed their positions. For example, the 


VERB-FORM FREQUENCIES IN MODERN SPANISH 


PRESENT INDICATIVE 374 640088 
2 wreetive 1757 2 
3 PRETERITE 12146 
4 MPERFECT INDICATIVE 697 7419 4 
S PRESENT PARTICIPLE 84S 
6 PRES. PERFECT 33903608 6 
7 PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 3308 
FUTURE INDICATIVE 62586 
MPERATIVE 235 250! 
10 IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE iss 1649 10 
CONDITIONAL 146 
(2 PUWPEAFECT INDICATIVE 70 62 
FUTURE PERFECT INDIC. om 
17 FUTURE SUBJUNCTIVE 3 on 
18 CONDITIONAL PERFECT ow 
19 PRETERITE PERFECT 


Future Indicative and the Imperative differ in position in the final count 
by only .087 per cent; the Imperfect Subjunctive and the Conditional by 
O95 per cent. The chance selection of a passage heavily loaded with any 
one of these forms would change its relative rating ; but the change, in any 
case, would be statistically insignificant. 

The general incredulity with which the statistics of Figure I were received 
by our colleagues and the startling pedagogical changes indicated by these 
statistics made us feel that the results of this count would be more readily 
acceptable if they were checked against another count. It was also assumed 
that more validity would be given to the representation of the language as a 
whole if the second count obviously substantiated the first, while being, at 


*The Past Participle, 1121 examples, was also counted but had to be eliminated 
when it was discovered that no satisfactory standards of inclusion and exclusion could 
be established. The high frequency of this form shows that it deserves a more thorough 
treatment than is usually accorded it in elementary grammars. 
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the same time, selected from material which had been intentionally weighted 
in favor of different genres, subject-matter, and the like. The material to 
be counted was selected, consequently, from purely literary works with 
the emphasis heavily in favor of narrative prose in contrast with the first 
count (Chart I), which was weighted in favor of expository prose by our 
method of selection. The final distribution was as follows: 


Novel 24,714 forms 
Short Story 7,685 ” 
Essay 15,962 
Drama ™ 
Poetry 2733. 


It was to be expected, of course, that the two counts would not give 
identical ratings for all the forms of the verb. The emphasis on narrative 
prose in the count of the complete texts produced an anticipated change in 
the ratings. It may be seen from Figure II that in the case of short stories 
and the novel, in which the material is highly recollective or retrospective, 
the past tenses appear with a greater frequency. The Preterite, which is 
the equivalent of the Present in restrospect, is the most frequent tense. 
Consequently, its companion tenses, the Imperfect Indicative, Conditional, 
etc., assume a correspondingly higher position in the rating scale. The 
Present Perfect Indicative, a companion tense of the Present, moves down 
in rating in proportion to the decreased frequency of the Present. If these 
facts are kept in mind the differences in rating between the random-sample 
count (Figure I) and the complete-text count (Figure II) are well within 
a normal range and may be attributed entirely to the difference in source 
materials. At the same time, the close parallelism between the two counts, 
even if these discrepancies are not discounted, is sufficient to validate both 
of them. 

It was obvious as soon as these two counts were completed that the re- 
sults could not be effectively applied to teaching without some analysis 
of current textbooks, and it was decided that more significance would be 
attached to the total counts if the textbooks to be counted were in actual 
use instead of being selected by some arbitrary method. It was then agreed 
that we would count all of the first-year and second-year textbooks that 
are being used during the current year (1946-47) at Washington Uni- 
versity. It was also felt that this would be a representative sample, since 
these books had been chosen several months before this project was even 
formulated and with no anticipation that they would be counted. It was 
further felt that under these circumstances neither the editors nor the 
authors of these texts would be placed in an awkward position nor would 
our motives in selecting these particular works for analysis be questioned. 
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The counting of frequencies in the grammars presented a special prob- 
lem. In most elementary texts the exercises are composed of isolated 
sentences and without more centext there is wide latitude in the possible 


FIGURE II 
VERB-FORM FREQUENCIES IN COMPLETE TEXTS 
Suefio de wna 
fonta de Poeta Le Hiedra 
Uruguay Spain Mexico Spain 
No. % No. % No. % No, % No. % No. % 
1. Present Indicative 1195 | 19.887 | 191 | 11.499 | 257 | 44.810 | 790 | 46.388 | 1305 | 38.013 | 1080 | 36.290 
2. Infinitive 781 | 12.964 | 364 | 21.914 | 102 | 17.588 | 218 | 18.800 | 865 | 23.448 30.309 
3. Preterite 1856 | 80.810 | 432 | 26.008 34 | 5.868 99 | 6.818 | 6.117 86 | 2.889 
4. Imperfect Indicative 1426 | 23.671 | 409 | 24.683 82 | 14.187 | 241 | 14.161 | 195 | 6.680 | 102 | 8.487 
5. Present Partici; 1244 | 2.058 70 | 4.814 6.178 78 | 4.680 | 205| 6.971 71 | 2.385 
6. Pres. Perf. In 1.911 1.148 4 -689 37 | 8.178 | 237 | 6.903 | 4.787 
7. Present Subjunctive 129 | 8.141 «1.444 28 | 4.887 63 | 3.699 58 | 1.689) 128) 4.801 
8. Future Indicative 1.294 17| 1.088 32 | 6.617 97 | 6.696 | 160 | 4.660 | 126 | 4.288 
mperative lll | 1.848 29) 1.746 61 | 3.681 81 | 2.359 | 220) 7.398 
10. Imperfect Subjunctive M41 | 2.340 36 | 2.167 9| 1.661 5 68 | 1.980 39 | 1.310 
11. Conditional 1 £82 7 2 6 57 | 1.660 26, .873 
12. Phuperfect Indicative 74 | 1.288 37 | 8.287 0 2 -117 13 .878 308 
13. Pluperfect Sub; 10 166 10 .608 0 6 10 14 -470 
14. Perfect Infinitive 0 0 0 0 10 . 836 
15. Pres. Perf. Subj. 2 .083 4 0 0 11 .820 12 - 408 
16. Future Perf. Indic. 1 .016 6 361 0 0 4 10 
17. Future Subjunctive 0 0 0 0 1 .089 0 
18. Conditional Perfect 1 .016 6 0 0 13 .878 0 
19. 1 -018 0 0 0 0 0 
Total Number of Forms 6024 1661 580 1703 3433 2976 
Poesta y estilo 
Una pobre | sortgine | Cervantes 4» Pablo Neruda | Amor y Mundo 
Spain Spain 
No. % No, % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
637 | 87.382 | 2882 | 19.995 | 1896 | 18.405 | 1192 | 48.852 | 4460 | 64.986 | 4374 | 65.988 | 20259 34.496 1 
342 | 20.070 | 2652 | 18.400 | 2165 | 81.017 | 657 | 28.887 | 1233 | 17.965 | 1403 | 21.164 | 11524 19.623 2 
42 | 2.464 | 3231 | 28.417 | 2107 | 20.454 | 197 | 8.078 57 -830 53 799 8404 14.310 3 
110 | 6.466 | 2259 | 16.673 | 1606 | 15.590 | 121 | 4.969 51 36 6638 11.303 
21 | 1.288 | 1007 | 6.986 | 364) 38.583 93 | 38.811 | 288 | 4.196 63 960 2414 4.110 5 
140 | 8.216 | 315 | #.185 | 179 | 1.787 65 | 2.663 | 230 | 3.3651 91 | 1.872 1531 2.606 6 
148 | 8.685 | 686 | 4.769 | 231 | 2.248 45 | 1.844| 141 | 2.064 | 4.3659 1970 8.35. 7 
70 | 4.107 283 1.963 216 | 2.096 61 2.500 72 1.049 120 | 1.810 1332 2. 8 
50 | 2.934 | 250| 1.784 | 400/| 3.883 16 86 | 1.263 0 1304 2.220 9 
45 2.640) 8.816 | 252) 8.446 25 | 1.084 90 | 1.811 38 .673 1154 1.965 10 
25 | 1.467 | 220 | 1.686 | 258 | 2.504 22 -901 | 1.688 | 150| 2.308 902 1.635 ll 
7 -410 | 129 -895 | 344 | 3.339 19 .778 5 2 .030 641 1.001 12 
20 | 1.178 42 -£91 | 110| 1.067 .673 3 -043 0 239 13 
4 24 91 883 20 3 045 167 
26 | 1.685 5 23 .£23 4 -068 3 045 91 15 
15 880 7 0. 12 1 -040 1 -014 1 -016 58 16 
0 1 0 0 0 0 2 .003 17 
2 117 13 .090 46 446 0 13 0 160 18 
0 1 -006 1 -009 0 0 0 3 -005 19 
1704 14413 10301 2440 6863 6629 58727 


interpretation of the proper Spanish form to be used to translate an 
English form. This is especially true when there is a choice between Pret- 
erite and Imperfect, Present Perfect and Preterite, Present and Future, 
Imperfect and Conditional, etc. It was agreed, consequently, that Mr. Far- 
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ley and Mr. Cord would count the two grammars and tabulate the active 
uses of the various forms in accord with the decisions which they were 
currently making in teaching the two texts. This section of the count 
is, as a result, their interpretation and will not correspond exactly to 
any count which another competent teacher might make. 

To provide additional material for those interested in textbook compo- 
sition the rest of each of the grammars was divided into two parts: (1) 
the forms which appear incidentally in the explanations of rules and in 
model paradigms; and (2) the forms found in model sentences, model 
passages, oral questions, etc. Since these are in context they offer real 
practice-value. The results of the total count of readers and grammars 
are shown in Figures III and IV. 

A comparative study of all the counts (Figure V) will undoubtedly sug- 
gest to every teacher of Spanish a number of significant changes in text- 
books and pedagogical methods. We shall discuss only the most outstanding. 

It is more than obvious that the ratings of the forms may well serve as 
a useful guide to determine the order of presentation of the verb-forms 
in elementary texts, especially grammars. The tremendous variation in 
frequency between the first three forms and the remaining ones points 
directly to a decided need of a revision of our standard order of presenta- 
tion. It is hardly pedagogically sound to confront the beginning student, for 
example, with the Conditional of Probability, which makes up only a frac- 
tion of the total of a relatively rare tense, before the third most frequent 
form in the language, the Preterite, is given. It likewise does not seem 
to be sound pedagogy to postpone the Preterite until the middle of the 
grammar; and considering the positions of the Present and Imperfect 
Subjunctives, they might well be introduced much earlier instead of being 
left, as is often the case, until late in the year. 

The consistently high frequency of the Infinitive in all of the counts 
points to the need for a much more thorough treatment (much earlier 
also) of this form and of the grammatical problems associated with it in 
nearly every one of our elementary grammars. 

The position of the Imperative suggests another change. Its rank is 
high in our count because we included under this heading not only the 
Intimate Imperative but the functional imperatives with Vd., Vds., nosotros, 
and exclamations in the functional-imperative forms. Our concern for the 
moment, however, is with the so-called “true imperative.” The average 
American student has little practical use for the intimate forms in real 
life and much less use for their imperatives. A check of six thousand 
forms of the random-sample count showed only twenty-three uses of 
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FIGURE Hl 
VERB-FORM FREQUENCIES IN FIRST-YEAR TEXTBOOKS 
READERS* 
Spanish 
70 Cuentecitos Short fer cone 
Stories 
No. % No. % No. % No % No. % 
Present Indicative 1120 | 73.684 | 281 | 19.687 | 1293 | 34. 2136 | 60.448 | 1276 | 47.736 
2. Infinitive 330 | 21.710 235 | 16.830 682 | 18.457 615 | 14.585 412 | 15.413 
3. Preterite —_ _ 455 | $1.619 747 | 20.216 322 7.6065 70 2.618 
4. Imperfect Indicative "— | 218 | 16.149} 502 | 18.685 | 604 | 14.965| 75 | 2.805 
5. Present Participle 15| .98¢| 4.447] 170| 4.600| 82| 1.936| 155| 5.798 
6. Pres. Perfect Indic. 53 | $.486| 35| 80 | 1.889| 154| 6.761 
7. Present Subjunctive 33} 2.993) 19| .614| 67| 1.68%} 131| 4.900 
8. Future Indicative 52| $.613| 30| .811| 61| 1.440| 6.987 
9. Imperative 35 | 686 | 1.515| 138| $.259| 206| 7.708 
10. Imperfect Subjunctive _ 3| .208 8| 21) .495|) 14] 688 
itional 4| .977| 44] 1.190| 1.180) 16] .598 
12. Pluperfect Indicative 23 | 1.698) 63| 1.706| 53 | 1.9651 8| .299 
13. Pluperfeet Subjunctive 1| .087 3| .070 2| .0% 
14. Perfect Infinitive 2| 1131 1| .069 9| — 1| .087 
15. Pres. Perfect Subj. 1| — 6| 
16. Future Perfect Indic. 2 2 -047 7 
18. Conditional Perfect 3 081 | — 
TOTAL 1520 1439 3695 4234 2673 
GRAMMAR TOTAL 
Total Grammar Practice | Active Trane- | Total Con- Total 
of All Exposition Sentences in tacts in Contacts 
Readers ve) (Passive) Spanish Grammar | Grammar and 
All Readers 
No. % No.| % | No.| % | No | % | % No. % 
6106 || 352 | 18.7¢3 | 1586 | 62.901 | 828 | 96.881 | 2766 | 38.831 | 8872 | 42.893 1 
2274 | 16.768 || 772 | 41.068 | 474 | 16.810 | 263 | 11.714 | 1509 | 21.184 | 3783 | 18.289 2 
1504 | 11.754 || 307 | 16.889 | 360 | 12.008 | 402 | 17.908 | 1069 | 15.007 | 2663 | 18.874 3 
1399 | 10.316 46 | 2.446) 123| 4.108 | 154| 6.859 | 323 | 4.684 | 1722 8.385 4 
486 3.583 24 | 1.8976) 60| 1.687| 26| 1.168| 100] 1.403 | 586 2.833 5 
386 2.848 8| .495| 1.967| 33| 1.469| 100| 1.403 | 486 2.349 6 
250 1.843 || 116| 6.170| 74| #.468| 146| 6.508 | 336 | 4.717 | 586 2.833 7 
283 2.088 78 | 4.148| 109| 8.635 | 115| 6.199 | 302] 4.989! 585 2.828 8 
435 $.207 61 | $.244| 76| #.635| 123| 6.478 | 260| $.650| 695 3.360 9 
46 36| 1.915) 20| .967| 24| 1.069) 1.249] 135 652 | 10 
114 42| 18| .600| 75| 8.340| 1.896 | 249 1.2903 | il 
147 1.083 6| .919| 21| .985| 185 | 12 
12| .638 8 $56 | .336 30 145 | 
13 .096 2| .106 100 | — 5| .070 18 087 | 14 
7 6| .819| 10) .sss| 14 623 | .481 37 178 | 15 
ll .081 6| .319 8 $56 | 22| .808 33 16 
3 1088 6| :si9| 4] lass| 15| ‘810 18 ‘087 | 18 
1 007 || — —|-— | 19 
13,561 1880 2998 2245 7123 20,684 


vosotros and 292 of tu.* The majority of these were not imperatives and 
the intimate imperatives, consequently, might well be postponed until late 
in the year or perhaps be left entirely for the second year. 

The most significant change which the counts suggest is bound up with 
the problems of the student facing the task of learning Spanish “from 


*It is worth noting, for those interested in improving grammar exercises, that the 
third person singular and plural forms with noun-subjects or antecedent noun-subjects 
are by far the most frequent forms (over fifty per cent of all subjects). 
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FIGURE IV 
VERB-FORM FREQUENCIES IN SECOND- YEAR TEXTBOOKS 


READERS* 
VERB-FORMS Rosing | from Sombrero de | Sol dela 
fragit ons tres picos tar 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
1, Present Indicative 900 | 48.754 | 793 | 18.238 | 1750 | 47.696 | 830 | 19.654 | 1334 | 46.856 
2. Infinitive 317 | 17.178 | 743 | 17.088 | 631 | 17.198 | 675 | 15.983 | 460 | 16.157 
3. Preterite 24 1.300 | 983 | 22.608 2.343 | 845 | 20.009 | 198 
4. Imperfect Indicative 41 2.221 | 921 | 21.188 | 109) #2.970)| 603 7 285 | 10.01 
5. Present Participle 166 | 8.992 6.611 281 7.668 | 350 -287 | 209) 7.841 
6. Pres. Perf. Indic. 110 | 6.958 66 | 1.517 | 260) 7.086) 114] 2.699 65 | 2.283 
7. Present Subjunctive 46 | 2.491 75 | 1.784 | 147| 4.006) 134) 8.178 50 | 1.756 
8. Future Indicative 86 | 4.668 57 | 1.810 92 | 2.507) 111 8.688 47 | 1.650 
9. Imperative 105 | 6.687 | 127 | 2.990 | 203 | 6.682 | 256 | 6.068! 102) 8.588 
10. Imperfect Subjunctive 18 65 | 1.498. 49 | 1.885 85 | 2.012 57 | 2.008 
11. Conditional 17 920 83 1. 28 763 68 | 1.873 19 -667 
12. Pluperfect Indicative 1 -054 | 127) 2.990 8 ~£18 88 | 2.083 ll 386 
13. Pluperfect Subjunctive 7| .879| 20| .459| 8| 297| 
14. Perfect Infinitive 2 -108 ll 9 19 449 0 
15. Pres. Perf. Subj. 3 14 $21 5 -136 10 1 
16. Future Perf. Indic. 3 .162 2 0. 3 -081 6 142 2 -070 
17. Future Subjunctive 1 .— o| 
18. Conditional Perfect 14 $21 0 0 
19. Preterite 0 2 0 3 0 
TOTAL 1846 4348 3669 4223 2847 
GRAMMAR TOTAL 
Total Grammar Practice | Active Trans- | Total Con- Total 
of All Hepetion Sentences in tacts in Sate 
Readers ve) (Passive) Grammar 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. -- 
5607 83.112 17 | 4.785 | 734 -847 | 707 | 87.210 36.331 7065 83.729 1 
2826 16.689 287 | 79.944 12.718 | 201 | 10.678 | 711 | 17.717 | 3537 16.886 2 
2136 12.614 ll 3.064 16.362 | 368 | 19.368 16.596 | 2802 13.3877 3 
1959 11.569 11 | 8.064; 110| 6.271 116 | 6.106 | 6.905 | 2196 10.45 4 
1250 7.382 0 —_ 54 «38.078 22) 1.167 1.898 | 1326 6. 5 
615 8.631 1 41 | 28.337 63 | 3.316 105 | 2.616 720 6 
452 2.669 0 43) 2.461 97 | 6.105 | 140| 8.488 592 2. 7 
393 2.320 3 70 | 8.990; 101| 6.816 | 174| 4.835 567 2.706 8 
793 4.683 27 | 7.680} 119 | 6.784) 118 | 6.210) 264 | 6.678) 1057 5.046 9 
274 1.618 0 27 | 1.689 473 74 | 1.844 348 1.661 10 
205 1.210 2 16 -912 15 33 822 238 1.136 ll 
235 1.387 0 _ 8 456 16 e .698 259 1.236 12 
69 0 9 .613 6 816 15 .873 84 13 
41 0 2 -114 4 .210 6 149 47 14 
33 0 5 4 9 224 42 ‘ 15 
16 -094 0 2 6 $15 8 24 -114 16 
1 0 0 0 0 1 -004 17 
23 136 0 2 5 263 7 30 18 
5 -089 0 _ 2 114 a 210 6 1 ll -068 19 
16,933 359 1754 1900 4013 20,946 


4 8 
Carrién, Zaragdeta, ed. by E. C. Hills and L. Reinhardt (Heath); Donald D. Walsh, Introductory Spanish, (Norton). 
* Editions: Martinez co oft. O. (Heath); R.'L. Grismer and N. B. Adams, Tales from 
Spanish America, (Oxf Sierra, Mamé, ed. by M.S. Husson (Norton); Pedro A. de sombrero de tres 


i ord); Martinez Si 4 . de Alaroén, Ei 
Site eee . D. Cool (Heath); F. E. Guyer and A. L.Pianca, 


scratch.” It is to be observed (Figure V). that the ratings of the forms 
of the textbooks, the readers as well as the grammars, parallel quite closely 
the ratings in the other two counts. At first thought this seems to be a 
highly desirable virtue: the texts faithfully reflect the frequencies found 
in the language as a whole. Further investigation suggests a contrary 
opinion, especially with regard to grammars, 


; 
* Editions: V. R. Palacio, Cuentecitos, ed. by Luis Leal (Heath); C. Castillo and C. F. mos 
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Learning is intimately bound up with repetition and the frequency of 
contact which the student has with whatever he is trying to learn. If 
this principle is accepted as true, the beginning Spanish student is indeed 
in a highly disadvantageous position. He meets thousands of new linguistic 
situations in his first year and reads (using our count as an example) 
about 97,000 running words of Spanish. In these 97,000 words he will 
come across one example of the Preterite Perfect, three of the Conditional 


FIGURE V 
Ran- Com- Ist-Year 2nd-Year ist-Year 2nd-Year 
Forms dom plete Readers Readers Gram- Gram- 
Samples Texts mar mar 
1 Present Indicative 40.068 34.496 45.026 33.112 38.831 36.331 1 
2 Infinitive 18.703 19.623 16.768 16.689 21.184 17.717 2 
3 Preterite 12.146 14.310 11.754 12.614 15.007 16.596 3 
4 Imperfect Indicative 7.419 11.303 10.316 11.569 4.534 5.905 4 
5 Present Participle 5.194 4.110 3.583 7.382 1.403 1.893 5 
6 Present Perfect Indic. 3.608 2.606 2.846 3.631 1.403 2.616 6 
7 Present Subjunctive 3.108 3.354 1.843 2.669 4.717 3.488 7 
8 Future Indicative 2.586 2.268 2.086 2.320 4.239 4.335 8 
9 Imperative 2.501 2.220 3.207 4.683 3.650 6.578 9 
10 Imperfect Subjunctive 1.649 1.965 .339 =#1.618 1.249 1.844 10 
11 Conditional 1.554 1.535 840 1.210 1.895 .822 11 
12 Pluperfect Indicative -745 1.091 1.083 1.387 533 598 12 
13 Pluperfect Subjunctive .298 .406 .044 .407 .336 .373 13 
14 Perfect Infinitive .159 .284 .095 .242 .070 -149 14 
15 Present Perfect Subj. -117 .154 .051 .194 .421 .224 15 
16 Future Perfect Indic. .085 .098 081 .094 .308 .199 16 
17 Future Subjunctive .031 -003 .005 17 
18 Conditional Perfect .010 .160 .022 135 .210 .174 18 
19 Preterite Perfect .010 .005 .007 .029 .149 19 


Total Number of Forms 9,394 58,727 13,561 16,933 7,123 4,013 


Perfect, six of the Pluperfect Subjunctive, seven of the Present Perfect 
Subjunctive, eleven of the Future Perfect Indicative, and thirteen of the 
Perfect Infinitive. He will actively translate all these forms into Spanish 
only thirty-five times! Less than one form each week! In contrast, he 
meets in his readers 6106 examples of the Present Indicative, 2274 Infini- 
tives, 1594 Preterites, and 1399 Imperfect Indicatives, and he translates 
these forms into active Spanish a total of 1647 times. In the entire year 
he meets in his readers and grammar 8872 Present Indicatives, translates 
828 into Spanish, and, in sharp contrast, only eighteen Conditional Perfects, 
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five of which he has to translate into Spanish. The situation as shown in 
Figure III is approximately the same in the second year (Figure IV): 
a tremendous emphasis on a few tenses and hardly any at all on the 
majority! Yet in spite of this great difference in emphasis all of us nor- 
mally expect the student to be able to produce in conversation or on his 
examinations any one of the rare forms with the same ease and accuracy 
as the most common forms, and we judge his knowledge of Spanish, often 
enough, by what he can do with material which he has hardly ever seen 
and which we do not actually stress in our classrooms. Theoretically, on 
a verb-test which would include all of the forms in Spanish, a student 
who knew eighty-five per cent of all the forms he would ever use in 
Spanish might get less than thirty per cent of the test correct. The propor- 
tional emphasis on the various forms is clearly at variance with what is 
expected of the student when he is required to use the language actively. 
He meets thousands of some forms and a mere scattering of others, but 
he is tested, in school as well as in national-norm tests, as though all forms 
were given equal emphasis in the texts. 

From a practical point of view this situation wastes a great deal of the 
average student’s time. The first four forms (Present Indicative, Infinitive, 
Preterite, and Imperfect Indicative) make up over seventy-eight per cent 
of the total in the random-sample count and about eighty per cent in the 
complete-text count. The last seven forms add up to .7 and 1.1 per cent 
respectively for the two counts. The student spends a great deal of his time 
memorizing forms which he rarely ever meets and hardly ever has to trans- 
late into Spanish. If we take Washington University as an example, the 
student who does all his exercises in both first-year and second-year 
will have to translate the verb-forms into Spanish as follows: 


Present Indicative 1535 Conditional 90 
Infinitive 464 Imperfect Subjunctive 71 
Preterite 770 Pluperfect Indicative 37 
Imperfect Indicative 270 ~=Pluperfect Subjunctive 14 
Present Participle 48 Perfect Infinitive 4 
Present Perfect Indicative 96 Present Perfect Subjunctive 18 
Present Subjunctive 243 Future Perfect Indicative 14 
Future Indicative 216 Conditional Perfect 10 
Imperative 241 Preterite Perfect 4 


There are seven tenses (not forms) in each of the two columns above. 
A mastery of Spanish requires that the student know them all with, per- 
haps, the exception of the Preterite Perfect which is rapidly becoming 
archaic. However, in two years the student gets 3219 opportunities to 
translate the tenses of the first column into Spanish and, in amazing con- 


ele 
‘ak 
A 
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trast, only 168 chances to translate the tenses in the second column.‘ If 
one calculates on the basis of six forms for each tense, three hundred 
verbs will amount to 12,600 forms for seven tenses. The student conse- 
quently, practices actively about twenty-five per cent of column one and 
a little more than one per cent of column two. 

No matter how one looks at this situation, the student is not given 
a fair break. On the one hand, he learns a tremendous number of forms 
which he is scarcely required to use except in highly artificial examinations, 
and, on the other hand, he has very little opportunity to fix those forms 
in his mind either in his grammar exercises or in his readers. It cannot be 
presumed that this situation is adequately adjusted in oral drills and con- 
versation since the teacher, if he speaks normal Spanish, will rarely use 
these forms and the student, with his poor training in them, will hardly 
do so of his own accord. 

There appears to be no satisfactory solution for this problem without 
a radical change in the over-all structure of our textbooks and in our 
traditional elementary courses. Very little can be done, however, with our 
readers. The rare forms, as already shown, remain rare in every type of 
literature, and greater numbers can be introduced into the readers only by 
creating an artificial Spanish for that purpose. If there is to be any correc- 
tion it will have to come mainly in the grammars and by changing the 
general plan of the elementary courses. 

Unfortunately, at the moment there exists no reliable information on 
which to develop a dependable plan. The question which has to be urgently 
answered is: How many contacts must a student have with a form in 
order to master it? There is certainly no answer to this question to be 
had from our present system. In the material given above the Preterite is 
actively translated into Spanish 770 times in two years; the Imperfect 
270; and the Present Indicative 1535. The first two tenses, as any teacher 
of Spanish knows, present many more problems than the last. Are we to 
conclude that 270 examples of the Present Indicative would be more than 
sufficient, as a result, to teach the student all he needs to know of that 
tense? The answer hardly seems to lie in that direction. 

A plan can be suggested, however, which without much doubt would 
improve the student’s opportunity to acquire a fairly reasonable command 
of the verb-forms within a two-year period. It is to be observed in Figure 
III that the student meets 13,561 forms of the verb in his first-year readers. 
The first ten most frequent forms make up 97.7 per cent of this total; the 


* The authors would like to caution the reader at this point that it would be highly 
unjust to conclude that the grammars analyzed are unique in this matter. An examina- 
tion of most elementary texts weuld reveal a comparable distribution. 
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last nine forms only 2.3 per cent. A considerable amount of the student’s 
time in the first year is spent memorizing forms which make up a total of 
302 out of the 13,561 which he will meet in his readers, and which he will 
have to translate into Spanish, in his grammar exercises, only 131 times. 
Figure V shows that no one of the last seven forms ever reaches one-half 
of one per cent of the total in any of the material the student must deal 
with, and that the total maximum of all these tenses is only slightly over 
one per cent of anything the student will ever read in college or there- 
after. These last seven forms appear in the readers only forty-one times 
out of 13,561 forms of the verb! There are dozens of syntactical problems 
with much higher frequency that are never treated in the grammars. 

It may well be suggested, on the conservative side, that the last seven 
forms be eliminated entirely from the first-year grammars, and, on the 
more radical side, that perhaps the last nine forms might advantageously 
be omitted. Such a change, of course, to be effective would have to be 
accompanied by further revisions of the first-year, and later, the second- 
year grammars. The Present Indicative, which normally appears with 
extremely high frequency in the readers, appears to be over-stressed in 
both. Care could be taken to reduce the frequency of this tense and to 
raise proportionately the number of examples of those forms which are 
now slighted. The omission of the rare forms in the first-year text would 
give some room for this change and for the addition of needed material 
on the Infinitive, the Past Participle,> and other problems which have a 
much greater frequency than the forms to be suppressed. 

If by this rearrangement the elementary student becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the ten most frequent forms in his first year of study, 
the way is clrared for a revision of the second-year grammars, In the 
first place these high-frequency forms will, as shown by all our counts, 
continue to appear in anything the student happens to read and with a 
frequency high enough to keep them active for him. Consequently they may 
be dealt with in much less detail in the review grammars and time can 
then be set aside to pick up the rare forms which have been omitted in the 
first year and which now begin to appear with some frequency in the 
more advanced readers. (Compare Figures III and IV.) With such changes 
the rare forms can be introduced often enough in the exercises to make 
learning reasonably certain, and they can be properly spaced so that they 
are kept active. 


Such a change will undoubtedly produce also highly desirable psy- 


* Most elementary grammars overlook the fact that the Past Participle has an 
exceedingly high frequency and that it is used very often, with the auxiliary verb 
suppressed, as a substitute for the full form of the passive voice. 


By 
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chological reactions in the students. At present most students feel that it is 
a chore and a bore to have to plow through, immediately after the first year, 
almost the identical material in their second-year grammar. A revision 
of the texts in the fashion just suggested would tend to make the first 
two years a progressively integrated unit of study in which the student 
consciously moves constantly toward a better and more thorough mastery 
of the language as a whole. It will also help to banish that strange myth 
which has mysteriously grown up among us that anyone can get a reason- 
able acquaintance with a foreign language in a normal one-year course 
of college study. 


“The belief that Spanish colonization in the beginning was almost entirely 
military in spirit and personnel is far from the truth. Farmers and artisans 
came out very early, both under official auspices and on their own initiative. 
Among the hundreds of persons Columbus was authorized to take to the New 
World on government stipend on his second and third expeditions, a con- 
siderable number, it was specified, were to be farm laborers, gardeners, and 
artisans of all sorts. And as these colonists of the laboring class were in- 
clined to desert their trades and secure an allotment of Indians, the crown in 
1508 ordered that they be compelled to work at their accustomed occupations. 
In 1511 the king was urging the Casa de Contratacién to send out as many 
farm laborers as possible, to simplify the formalities at Seville, and to ad- 
vertise throughout the poorer regions of Castile the richness of the islands 
and the opportunities for improving one’s lot by emigration. In September 
of that year permission was temporarily extended to all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom to go to the Indies on the sole condition that they register at the 
Casa, and a number of fiscal inducements were offered. In 1518, in response 
to representations by Las Casas, farmers who would go to Hispaniola or Tierra 
Firme were promised passage and maintenance from the day they arrived in 
Seville until they disembarked in America, besides lands, implements, seeds, 
livestock, and living for a year, the services of a physician and an apothecary, 
relief from taxes, and premiums for the best husbandry. Concessions such as 
these were repeated in later years."—C. H. Harinc, The Spanish Empire in 
America, Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 222. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COLOMBIAN NOVEL 


GERALD E. WapDE 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


I. Sources AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HE Colombian novel is not very well known outside of Colombia. 

Isaacs’s Maria and Rivera’s La vordgine are likely to represent the 
total knowledge of the matter for most students of Latin American letters ; 
perhaps Silvestre’s Trdnsito and Palacios’s El alférez real may be known, 
since these have been made into texts for class use. The splendid E/ Moro 
of José Manuel Marroquin, or the really outstanding novels of Tomas 
Carrasquilla, worthy to rank with the best from the Southern Continent, 
have unfortunately been ignored. North American historians of Latin 
American letters have not told us much about the novel from Colombia; 
a major reason of course is their obligation to consider only those few 
masterpieces which stand out from the whole continent. Colombians them- 
selves have not spread abroad the merits of their novel. With an almost 
blind regard for their great lyric poetry, Colombian critics in their treatises 
on literature have been willing to accord to the novel only a minor place.* 
As a consequence, it is difficult to find exact information about it. The 
short survey of the genre offered herewith is an attempt—apparently the 
first in English—to introduce readers to a badly neglected area which, al- 
though on the whole perhaps not one of the major glories of Latin Ameri- 
can literature, yet worthily repays investigation. As the title of this study 
suggests, it is an introduction only which is intended, and by no means a 
thorough study of the field. A more ambitious effort at this time would be 
impossible, mainly because the bibliography of the subject is still uncertain. 
Colombian commentators on the novel have been few ; their comments have 
been relatively sparse. The data they offer about their novelists and the 
novels these gentlemen have written are frequently incomplete and in- 
adequate. It is occasionally very difficult to find facts as elementary as a 
novelist’s date of birth or death, or the year of publication of a novel. 
A further very serious obstacle is the fact that rather often commentators 
on the novel have confused it with the cuento, a definitive study of which, 
parenthetically, is yet to be made.” 


*Javier Arango Ferrer (La literatura de Colombia, Buenos Aires, 1940, p. 83) 
laments that the novel, “el mas noble de los géneros,” is represented in the formidable 
Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia by only four volumes in the one-hundred-volume set, 
while short stories and costumbristic tales have sixteen volumes and oratory has ten. 

* Mr. John E. Englekirk, aided by the writer, has in preparation a bibliography of 
the Colombian novel. 
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There seems to be only one monograph on the Colombian novel, Roberto 
Cortazar’s La novela en Colombia, a tesis docteral written under the 
direction of Antonio Gomez Restrepo, one of his country’s most respected 
men of letters. As the date of the dissertation is 1908—it was published 
in Bogota—its value almost forty years later is not very great, and it now 
serves mainly as a check on bibliography found elsewhere.* For further 
information the investigator must consult more general works, the histories 
of the literature, and the criticism to be found in certain volumes of the 
Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia. Inevitably one resorts to the rather for- 
midable tome of José J. Ortega T., Historia de la literatura colombiana,* 
to the Resumen de historia de la literatura colombiana of Gustavo Otero 
Mufioz,® useful although far too brief in its chapter on the novel; to 
Nicolas Bayona Posada’s Panorama de la literatura colombiana,® and to 
Javier Arango Ferrer’s volume already named, the best written of all, 
as far as the novel is concerned. Unfortunately, like all other Colombian 
commentators on the subject, Arango Ferrer considers the novel far 
too briefly ; together with his discussion of the theater, the novel is granted 
only thirty pages in the second chapter of his thin but pithy volume. Padre 
Pablo Ladrén de Guevara’s Novelistas malos y buenos,’ long a standard 
volume for consultation by confessors, is useful as a check for names 
and titles—though not always a trustworthy one—and in its occasional 
synopsizing of a novel. Its criticism lacks objective value, since novelists and 
their products are rated as good or bad according as they meet the Jesuit 
standard of theology and ethics. A readable criticism of the American 
novel, part of which concerns the novel of Colombia, is Mariano Latorre’s 
“Primera glosa sobre la novela americana.”* The above works and titles 


* Diego Rafael de Guzman’s De la novela—a lecture delivered in 1883 and published 
in 1935 as volume 5 of the Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia—is a brief consideration of 
the world novel, including that of Spain. It does not discuss the novel of Colombia. 
Javier Arango Ferrer (op. cit., 19) states that Jorge Rodriguez Paramo has an un- 
published study of the novel. Mr. Englekirk, in Colombia this past summer, was unable 
to verify the truth of the report. 

*Second edition, Bogota, 1935. An anthology as well as a history, the volume has 
1214 large pages. It is difficult to use, as the material on the novel is scattered through- 
out the volume. It is defective in its omission of a number of novelists, and in its failure 
to state date and place of publication for numerous titles. It often confuses the novel 
with the short story. As bibliography, it seems at times to be of questionable accuracy. 
The worth of the author’s criticism is occasionally decreased by his narrowly orthodox 
religious viewpoint. 

* Second edition, Bogoté, 1937, Chapter VI, pp. 175-193, discusses the novel. 

* Bogota, 1942. See Chapter VIII, pp. 89-98, for the novel. 

"Fourth edition, Bilbao, 1933. The volume lists and criticizes more than three 
thousand novelists of many countries. 

*In Atenea (Concepcién, Chile), Afio XIII, Tomo XXXIV, Num. 131 (mayo de 
1936), 154-167. 
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do not exhaust the source material on the Colombian novel.® But since this 
essay is not intended as a complete bibliography of the matter, the sources 
suggested should be enough to introduce the interested reader to the subject. 


II. THe CoLtomBiAN NoveL 


During the past hundred years and more, some one hundred forty writers 
have attempted the novel in Colombia. Their efforts have resulted in a 
total production of between three hundred seventy-five and four hundred 
novels; a more precise figure is impossible at this time because of bib- 
liographical confusion yet to be resolved. These are astonishing figures 
to one who, like the writer, may have thought that the novel in Colombia 
is represented by perhaps only a score of titles and a still smaller number 
of novelists. It must be admitted that many of the novels are inferior; 
certainly not less than a half to two-thirds of them will survive only in the 
literary historian’s files and as an earnest of the young republic’s efforts to 
achieve its place in world culture. But on the whole Colombia’s novel 
compares very favorably with that of any other country of Spanish 
America, and at its best is very readable indeed. 

The introductory nature of this study forbids consideration of other than 
the most important novels and their authors. No more than a brief 
mention may be made of most of them. Thus the first few novels written 
are now relatively undeserving of discussion, and are remembered only by 
the historian of the literature. The earliest are José Joaquin Ortiz’s Maria 
Dolores, published in Bogota in 1841 but composed six years earlier,’° 
Juan José Nieto’s Ingermina o la hija de Calamar (Kingston, Jamaica, 
1844), José Antonio de Plaza’s El oidor (Bogota, 1848),™ a novelized 
story of the love of the Spanish official Cortés de Mesa for Dofia Maria 
de Ocando, José Maria Angel Gaitan’s El doctor Temis (Bogota, 1851).™ 


°A rather poorly constructed study is Enrique C. de la Casa’s La novela antioquefia 
(Mexico, 1942). Rafael Maya’s Consideraciones sobre la literatura colombiana and 
Baldomero Sanin Cano’s Letras colombianas (both published in Bogota in 1944) have 
little or nothing on the novel. Those volumes of criticism which I have seen by Antonio 
Gémez Restrepo ignore the novel. Frederick Bliss Luquiens’s Spanish American Litera- 
ture in the Yale University Library (New Haven, 1939), is very helpful as bibliogra- 
phy, as is the most valuable volume of all in this regard, A Tentative Bibliography of 
Colombian Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1934) by Sturgis E. Leavitt and Carlos 
Garcia-Prada. Inasmuch as the Leavitt and Garcia-Prada compilation is no doubt 
based largely on Laverde Amaya’s Apuntes sobre bibliografia colombiana (Bogota, 
1882), this volume has not been consulted for the present study. The Handbook of Latin 
American Studies includes from year to year valuable additions to Colombian bibli- 
ography. 

* Ladrén de Guevara has a brief synopsis of it. 

“ Ladrén de Guevara dates it 1850. 

“ The Leavitt and Garcia-Prada Bibliography (p. 7) lists a “Coleccién de novelas” 
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Felipe Pérez (1836-1891)** began in the 1850’s to publish in Bogota a 
series of historical novels, titles of which were still appearing in the 
’80’s. Some of them are Huayna-Capac and Atahualpa (1865), Los 
Pizarros (1857) and its sequel Jilma (1858), Carlota Corday (1881), 
El caballero de Rauzén (1887). Raimundo Bernal Orjuela published in 
Bogota in 1858 his Viene por mi y carga con usted, a “travesura his- 
térico-novelesca de un curioso despreocupado,” according to the descrip- 
tion in Leavitt and Garcia-Prada. Temistocles Abella (or Avella). Mar- 
tinez (b. 1841) wrote a number of novels, the first of which seems to have 
been a novela corta of twenty-nine pages, Anacoana (Bogota, 1865).'* 
In 1864 there had appeared in the political periodical La Opinidn (of 
Bogota?) a novel called Una taza de claveles, later (1881) published in 
Bogota as Los claveles de Julia. Its author was José Maria Samper (1828- 
1888), one of Colombia’s most gifted men of letters.** Los claveles de 
Julia is by no means a great novel, but it offers a delightful surprise in 
its deftly handled story of love, its clever admixture of the romantic and 
the realistic. Its humor is a pleasant surprise; humor is a quality not often 
found in the Colombian novel. 

It was in the ’60’s that Colombia’s most famous woman novelist began 
her fictional labors.** Dofia Soledad Acosta de Samper (1833-1903) was 
the wife of Don José Maria, and the author of numerous novels and short 
stories. Her earliest fiction seems to have been Novelas y cuadernos de la 
vida suramericana (Gante, 1869)."" It is generally agreed that none of 
her novelistic productions is better than mediocre in comparison with the 
best that Colombia has produced. 

In 1866 there appeared in Bogota a novel of which Colombians are 
proud, and with reason. This was Manuela. Its author was Eugenio 


called La aurora granadina (Bogota, 1848). I have found nothing about it elsewhere, 
but suspect that it is a collection of short stories or possibly novelas cortas. 

* Commentators disagree as to whether Pérez was born in 1836 or 1834. The difficulty 
of accurate bibliography in this regard is increased by the impossibility of finding 
copies of many of the novels of which titles are known. It is probable that only the 
files of Colombian periodicals will yield some of the information needed for a complete 
bibliography. 

“ Bibliographers disagree on the date of his Los tres Pedros, which may. have 
preceded Anacoana by a year. Leavitt and Garcia-Prada in error list Abella twice; 
once as Abella M., once as Avella Martinez. 

™* Samper published at least four other novels, all in Bogota: Martin Flores (Flérez?) 
(1866), Un drama intimo (1870), Florencio Conde (1875), and El poeta soldado 
(1881). 

“Other less famous women novelists are Josefa Acebedo de Gomez (1803-1861), 
Evangelista (Evangelina?) Correa de Rincén Soler (she published in the ’60’s), and 
Waldina Davila de Ponce de Leén (d. 1900), whose pen-name was “Jenny.” 

"Ladrén de Guevara lists her Los piratas de Cartagena as of 1866 (Bogota), but 
Alfred Coester (Romanic Review, III, 83) gives the date as 1886. 
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Diaz Castro (1804-1865). Diaz’s novelistic labors produced additional 
titles, although less famous ones: El rejo de enlazar, Los aguinaldos en 
Chapinero, Pioquinta o el valle de Tenza, Bruna la carbonera, Maria 
Ticince o los pescadores del Funza, and others. I have seen only Manuela, 
and it is possible that some of the other titles are short stories. Of Manuela 
it may be said with assurance that it has certain of the elements necessary 
to a fine novel; adequately realistic and fairly well-sustained characteriza- 
tion (though there are too many characters), an intrinsically interesting 
story, splendid customs description.** The plot is thin and the novel is 
diffuse, better suited to a more leisurely age than our own, and because 
of its slow pace likely to provoke impatience in the modern reader. It has 
five hundred closely-packed pages. The narrative halts at times while the 
author digresses into matters more or less alien to the main theme. It 
is possible that no other document may give a clearer picture of the 
manners of life of the rural folk of the region described; the novel has 
as its sub-title “Una novela de costumbres colombianas.” The political 
chaos of the day is made plain; the author, a conservative in politics, in- 
troduces as one of his major personages a gentleman from Bogota, Don 
Deméstenes, in order to satirize his political liberalism. Gamonalismo, a 
major curse of northern South America even today, is a moving force of 
the novel. Manuela is a beautiful Negress of an unnamed village on the 
eastern slope of the cordillera oriental not far from Bogota and the Mag- 
dalena river. She repulses the villainous gamonal Don Tadeo, who in re- 
venge has her jailed on a false charge. She is released through the efforts 
of Don Deméstenes, who has a platonic interest in her affairs. He suc- 
ceeds in arranging her marriage with a young native of the vicinity, 
but the villainous Don Tadeo pursues them to the end. Manuela dies of the 
burns received when Don Tadeo sets fire to the church in which she and 
her fiancé are being joined in marriage. 

Two of Colombia’s most famous novels came within a year of each 
other, for it was in 1867 that Jorge Isaacs published his Maria, and we 
have just seen that Manuela appeared in the previous year. More has been 
written about the novel Maria than any other from Colombia, and per- 
haps from all of Latin America. Maria is said to have had more printings 
than any other Spanish American novel. It is too well known to need com- 
ment here. 


In 1868, in Bogota, there appeared Juan Climaco Arbelaez’s Adelaida 


*In its description of customs Manuela is representative of much of the Colombian 
writing of the time. Following Spanish (and French?) models, Colombian costum- 
bristas produced copiously and well. The Biblioteca Aldeana de Colombia gives con- 
siderable space to the matter, The one study in English that has come to my attention 
is a Master’s thesis now in preparation at the University of North Carolina, “Cuadros 
de costumbres in Colombia,” by Frank M. Duffey. 
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Helver; critics do not accord it a great deal of worth. Eustaquio Palacios’s 
El alférez real was published in 1886; as the reader no doubt knows it 
through the text edition,’ it will receive no comment. Segundo Silvestre’s 
pleasing and costumbristic Trdnsito, which was published in the same year, 
needs no description because it, too, is a well-known text.”° 

The year 1896 witnessed the appearance of one of Colombia’s best 
novels, and the initiation into the novelistic art of one of the country’s 
best story-tellers. The novel was Frutos de mi tierra; its author was Tomas 
Carrasquilla (1858-1940), the antioquefo.** Carrasquilla merits more space 
than can be granted him here. At his best, he deserves to rank with the 
leading novelists of Latin America. Mariano Latorre pairs him with the 
Chilean Blest Gana: both of them, he thinks, are giants of the American 
novel.2? Both were born into an environment too small for their talents, 
and both, through sheer artistry, rose above that limitation, says Latorre. 
Carrasquilla’s skill in characterization, reminding one inevitably of that 
of Pereda; his sensitive feeling for the quietly dramatic manners of his 
region; his placid but authentic humor; his capacity to portray the ugly 
and the cruel in human nature at its weakest—and yet without falling 
into morbidity, pornography, or nastiness ; his equally positive gift for find- 
ing and describing nobility in the human heart—all of these make of him 
a truly exceptional figure in Latin American letters. He has his weaknesses, 
to be sure. Sometimes his story falters; occasionally his characterization 
is not sustained; often he rambles and is verbose. But these defects are 
balanced by his great gift for dialogue and his accurate reproduction of the 
quaint and distinctive speech of his region. A further apparent weakness 


* Edited by John L. Martin, and published by the Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1942. 

* Edited by Frank W. Roberts. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932.) 

"The regional literature of Antioquia, a department northwest of Bogotd, in the 
Andes, is one of Colombia’s brightest gems. A definitive study of the subject is yet to 
be written. Enrique C. de la Casa’s La novela antioqueiia, referred to above, is quite 
disappointing in its paucity of information. A list of the major novelists from 
Antioquia contains, in addition to Carrasquilla, the following: Samuel Velasquez, 
Eduardo Zuleta, Francisco de P. Rendén, Gabriel Latorre, Alfonso Castro, Efe Gémez 
(better known as a cuentista, and one of the best), Roberto Botero Saldarriaga, José 
Restrepo Jaramillo. The list, which comes from Otero Mufiioz (Joc. cit.), is incomplete ; 
Otero states that there are “varios mas.” Most of the names cited will receive comment 
below. 

Carrasquilla’s bibliography is even yet not definitive. A work frequently ascribed to 
him is Maizé polis, presumably a novel. On the contrary, it is a technical treatise, written 
by the engineer Jorge Rodriguez. See Tomas Cadavid Restrepo’s review of de la Casa’s 
Apuntes bibliograficos sobre el maestro Carrasquilla (Mexico, 1944), in Boletin del 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo, Afio 1, Nam. 2 (mayo-agosto, 1945), 399-400. 

* Cf. “Primera glosa sobre la novela americana,” loc. cit. 
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he has turned into a source of strength: the restricted locale of his 
stories. As a regionalist he has usually stayed with the things he knows, 
and since his observation is that of the rarely gifted, the result is a 
small but finely cut gem in geographic miniature. 

I know only his Frutos de mi tierra and La marquesa de Yolombé, but 
if they are fairly representative of his art—one gathers that they are—to 
me he is, except for occasional falterings in his narrative skill, one of the 
most delightful of story-tellers. Both novels are for adults; Carrasquilla’s 
stories lack the childishly immature quality unfortunately too common in 
Latin American fiction. Frutos de mi tierra is a customs picture of Me- 
dellin, capital of Antioquia. The time of the novel is the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. The major thread of the story concerns a brother 
and three sisters, who live together after the death of their parents. The , 
brother and one sister are shrewdly unscrupulous; the other sisters are 
generous, kindly and too naive to be suspicious of the rascality of the first 
two. The brother is publicly horsewhipped for slander ; the beating breaks 
his spirit, and he takes to his bed, never to recover his health. He is unable 
after a time to manage the business which he and the dominant sister, 
Filomena, own. She, faced with the prospect of carrying on their exten- 
sive affairs, accepts as her helper her nephew, the son of a fourth sister 
who had married young and moved to Bogota. The nephew, César, having 
successfully taken advantage of the tardy flowering of his aunt’s amorous 
and maternal impulses, easily persuades her to a marriage for which they 
get ecclesiastical permission. Soon afterward, César runs away with a large 
part of his elderly bride’s fortune, and is never caught. Filomena dies 
shortly thereafter. 

This ugly and cruel story of Filomena’s rapacity, of her middle-aged 
awakening to the pangs of love, of her blindness to César’s rascality until 
too late, is paralleled by another thread of the story, not very well tied to 
the first one: the romantic love story of Pepa and Martin, manipulated 
with shrewd skill and delightful comedy. 

When Frutos de mi tierra first appeared, it is said to have created a 
sensation in its restricted Antioquian circle, and its realism caused con- 
siderable protest by the reading public. We have no such record of the 
reception of La marquesa de Yolombé, which was published twenty-nine 
years later. To me, the latter novel is even better than Frutos de mi 
tierra, Barbara, its protagonist, is a creation unique in Latin American 
fiction. The novel is too diffuse, and would have been structurally better if 
only half as long. It is a treasure store of customs and of quaint dialect. 
The story is set in the last years of the Colonial Period, 1760-1825, and we 
are assured that Carrasquilla has captured most authentically the at- 
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mosphere of the time. The narrative recounts Barbara’s rise from maidenly 
innocence and completely illiterate ignorance to a position of respect and 
authority in her community, her wealth derived from her shrewd man- 
agement of the gold mine her grandfather had given her. A parallel with 
Frutos de mi tierra lies in the unfortunate marriage she contracts when 
no longer young, the victim of a plausible scoundrel who deserts her and 
is never caught. For many years Barbara’s reason is dimmed by the 
tragedy; she recovers it in her latter days, and becomes a model of 
piety. Her tragedy, we are led to believe by the gossip of Yolombd, was 
caused by her addiction to a sort of voodooism, taught her by her favorite 
servant, a Negress. 

Chronologically, the next novelist of rank is the extravagant genius 
José Maria Vargas Vila (1860-1933), whose first (?) novel, Aura, o las 
violetas, was published in Bogota in 1892. Thereafter he published abroad, 
in Barcelona, Madrid, Paris, Rome, Havana, and Mexico. This publica- 
tion outside of Colombia was partly due to the fact that Vargas Vila lived 
abroad most of his life, as a voluntary expatriate; a second reason was 
that his novels, one suspects strongly, could not find a Colombian pub- 
lisher, for their contents have been deplored by all the Colombian critics 
whose remarks on his art I have been able to find. These are not many, 
for most Colombians seem to have looked upon him with embarrassment, 
as a sort of literary black sheep. Arango Ferrer’s comment is as fair as any 
I have found: “. . . este escritor que renegé de su tierra por pasidn politica 
como si el concepto de patria dependiese de los hombres transitorios. Vargas 
Vila, como novelista tiene su clientela en el mundo camorrista y trasno- 
chador que lee a Pedro Mata [a Spanish peninsular novelist who con- 
stantly skirts the swamp of indecency when he doesn’t actually fall into 
it]. Si la diatriba encarna en un valle de expiacién, Vargas Vila resucitaria 
entre rayos y centellas. . . . posee una cataclismica elocuencia y un poder 
satanico para falsear el concepto de los personajes, como sucede en Los 
Césares de la decadencia. Su espectro debe vivir asediado por la sombra 
de los presidentes de Colombia que se sucedieron desde Nijiez hasta Reyes, 
cuyas figuras se crispan en sus paginas como sangrientas mAascaras. Poseia 
un lenguaje sibilino y era una especie de D’Annunzio calentano, pero ha 
sido el escritor nuestro mas popular fuera de las fronteras.””* 


* Op. cit., 84. Vargas Vila, more than any other Colombian literary man, perhaps, 
was able to arouse some of his countrymen to a high level of abuse. Ladrén de Guevara, 
for example, wrote of him: “Sentimos verdaderamente que sea de esta cristiana 
reptblica este sefior, de quien nos vemos precisados a decir que es un impio furibundo, 
desbocado blasfemo, desvergonzado calumniador, escritor deshonesto, clerdfobo, 
hipécrita tenazmente empefiado en que le compren por recto, sincero y amante de la 
verdad; egoista con pretensiones de filantropo, y, finalmente, pedante, estrafalario 
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Between 1892 and the year of his death, 1933, Vargas Vila produced 
some sixty-five volumes of prose. A number of these are essays or short 
stories ; about two dozen of them are novels. At least they are novels if one 
broadens the term; one critic complains of the anomalous contents of some 
of the volumes which their author apparently intended as novels. El huerto 
del silencio is indeed a novel, although Vargas Vila preferred to write 
it as a five-act “tragedy of love,” not intended for acting. The other 
volume of his with which I am familiar is Antes del ultimo suefo. If this 
“novel” is to be taken at its autobiographical face-value—the series of 
essays pretends to be the author’s diary as he turned his fiftieth birthday 
—Vargas Vila lived in a self-imposed solitude which approached the 
masochistic in his pitying self-torture. This would appear to be one of 
his favorite attitudes. He is provocative beyond any other Colombian 
novelist because of his violent iconoclasm in many matters. He states, 
savoring the thought, that society exists for him only that he may flout 
its most cherished convictions. He wishes that he could have been Satan 
so that he might have struck God on his banishment to hell. 

Timid souls apparently avoid Vargas Vila as a horrible example of 
blasphemy. The bolder reader may want to investigate him as an example 
of one of the more extravagant turns which the human spirit can take 
in its iconoclastic yearnings toward emancipation from the conventional 
in human thought and living. 

Antes del tiltimo suetio was written during the author’s Italian residence. 
Many of its pages are taken up here and there with Vargas Vila’s criticism 
of his critics, and with his efforts to justify his unconventional acts and 
ideas. It is likely to repel the reader with its author’s conceit, with his 
sophomoric nose-thumbing, and the evidence of his almost pathological 
lack of adjustment to modern existence. El huerto del silencio makes a 
better impression. It holds the reader’s interest well and although ex- 
travagant and overdone and quite improbable in its plot, it has a power of 
narration which is above the ordinary. Vargas Vila knows thoroughly 
the resources of the language, although some of his critics do not approve 
of the way he uses them. 

El huerto del silencio deals with the apostasy of a priest, whose reading 
of the forbidden philosophers and whose thinking on matters deemed 


hasta la locura, alardeando de poliglota con impertinentes citas de lenguas extranjeras ; 
inventor de palabras estrambéticas, y, en algunas de sus obras, de una puntuacién y 
ortografia en parte propia de perezosos e ignorantes; aunque, en honor de la verdad, 
él no la usa no porque no sepa bien esa parte de la gramatica, sino por hacerse 
singular. Sin embargo, no se le tenga por tan singular, pues hay autor italiano, impiisimo 
también, y repugnante, con el cual en el estilo, lenguaje, impiedad e inmoralidad, 
coincide no poco el sefior Vargas Vila.” The “Italian author” is of course D’Annunzio. 
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blasphemous by his ecclesiastical superiors lead him into the conviction 
that God is Love. He interprets this concept as an approval of his carnal 
love for his young cousin Clara. Blissfully idyllic for a time, their love 
results in her murder at his hand when he learns that she is to bear 
a child; he cannot accept fatherhood because of the fear that his child 
will inherit the taint of leprosy which he inherited from his own father 
and which is now destroying him. The rather exaggerated nature of the 
story is too obvious to merit further comment. But Vargas Vila’s unusual 
gift for striking narration is too great to be ignored, and a thorough study 
of his art is much to be desired. 

José Manuel Marroquin (1827-1908) is one of the most appealing figures 
in Colombian literature. At one time president of the republic, he pursued 
literature more successfully than he did politics. Although he wrote other 
novels,** his masterpiece, by general agreement, is EJ Moro (New York, 
1897) ,?° a sort of Spanish Black Beauty, but better done than our Ameri- 
can equine classic. Moro, the protagonist, is a horse whose wanderings 
cover much of the Bogota sabana, and whose keen observation of human 
nature and its frailties as well as the customs of his native province fur- 
nish a most entertaining story. Moro meets many interesting horses and 
not a few interesting people, and his descent in the equine social scale 
from riding animal to dray-horse is told with sad whimsicality. El Moro 
is one of the great Colombian novels, worthy to rank with Maria and 
La vordgine and La marquesa de Yolombd. 

In the ten years that elapsed between the publication of EJ Moro and 
the first novel subsequently to receive major praise from the critics, a 
number of novels appeared which deserve mention. Samuel Velasquez 
(1865-1941?), an Antioquian, wrote Al pie del Ruiz (Medellin, 1898), 
Hija (1904), and Madre (Bogota, 1908). Rodrigo de Rahavenez, the 
pen-name of the collaborators Daniel Bayona Posada (1887-1920) and 
Pedro Gémez Corena (1882- ), published Pasiones (Madrid), Con- 
trastes (Bogota), and Caprichos (Barcelona, 1907).2* Emilio Cuervo 
Marquez (1873-1937) wrote novels of Bogota life, all of them well done, 
on the authority of Ortega T., and all published in Bogota: Lili, La 


* Blas Gil (Bogota, 1896), Entre primos (Bogota, 1897), Amores y leyes (Bogota, 
1898). 

*In the same year as El] Moro, Eduardo Zuleta’s Tierra virgen was published in 
Medellin. It has been given more praise than it deserves. As a connected story it is 
dull and poorly articulated. As a series of more or less disconnected customs pictures 
it has some merit. It explores the small-town existence of Remedios, a real pueblo of 
Antioquia. Its fascinating Negro dialect departs even more from standard Castilian 
than does that of Tomas Carrasquilla’s novels. 

* Gémez Corena also wrote Cizafia (Bogota, 1921). 
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rafaga, La selva oscura, Tierras lejanas (3d. ed., 1905), Phineés (1909).?* 
Marco Antonio Jaramillo (1849-1904) wrote Mercedes (Medellin, 1907), 
which Tomas Carrasquilla is reported to have called the best novel from 
Colombia except Maria. It is a matter of regret that this outstanding novel 
is very hard to find; I have not discovered a copy after considerable 
search, 

In 1907, in Bogota, Lorenzo Marroquin (1856-1918), the son of Don 
José Manuel, published his Pax, a “novela de costumbres latinoameri- 
canas,” according to the sub-title. It was written in collaboration with 
José Maria Rivas Groot (1864?-1923).7* As a novela de clave it caused 
a tremendous stir on its appearance. To the modern reader it no longer 
has the same appeal, for obvious reasons, while its too-leisurely pace helps 
stifle interest. To me it is quite dull, a reaction, I suspect, normal to foreign- 
ers. It is, however, a splendid document of costumbrismo, and the fervor, 
great sincerity, and high idealism of its author reveal a most appealing 
personality. As a preachment against civil war it is eloquent; as a novel 
it has gross defects of a fundamental nature, particularly of structure 
and characterization. It is of interest to modern students of Spanish 
American poetry that the extravagant poet Mata, most ungraciously de- 
lineated, was probably meant as a caricature of José Asuncién Silva; 
Chapter VIII of the novel has a long parody on the poet’s famous “Third 
Nocturne.” 

As we approach the second decade of the century, we look forward 
to Rivera’s climactic La vordgine, which was first published in 1924. But 
a few novels which the critics have treated not too harshly were written 
between Pax and Rivera’s classic. Climaco Soto Borda (1870-1919) wrote 
Diana cazadora (Bogota, 1915), a novel of Bogota life which Ortega 
praises for its imagery, beauty of language, and realistic, sustained char- 
acterization. It is Ortega again who praises the novels of Roberto Botero 
Saldarriaga (1871- ) : Sangre conquistadora (Medellin, 1911), Uno de los 
catorce mil (Medellin, 1922), and En las tierras del oro (Bogota, 1926). 
I found Uno de los catorce mil on the whole inferior, lacking to a discon- 
certing degree the quality of sustained narrative, although in its better 
pages and, indeed, entire chapters, it reads very well. It portrays frankly, 
but with restrained language, the clericalism of Colombia which has occa- 
sionally led to civil war. Although it describes a war which was fought 
almost half a century before the novel was written, its message for a united 


* Ladrén, who does not care for Cuervo’s novels, nevertheless gives Phineés a long 
synopsis. 

* Rivas Groot published two other novels, Resurreccién (Bogota, 4th. ed., 1905), 
and El triunfo de la vida (Madrid, 1916). 
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Colombia was and still remains a living one. Apparently a number of the 
characters were real people; one recognizes José Maria Samper, although 
he is mentioned only in passing, and also Parra, a Liberal who was 
elected president in 1876, following the bloody civil war which the novel 
describes. 

Rivera’s La vordgine marks an epoch in the Colombian novel. The 
volume is too well known to need description in these pages. The year 
of its publication, 1924, by no means marks the end of novelistic pro- 
duction in Colombia. On the contrary, the novel continued to flourish and 
to grow in stature. Luis Lépez de Mesa (1884?- ) wrote La tragedia de 
Nilse (1928) and La biografia de Gloria Etzel (1929), both published 
in Bogota, and both praised rather fulsomely by Ortega. Arturo Suarez 
(1887- ) wrote four volumes, all published in Bogota: Montafiera (1916), 
El alma del pasado (1921), Asi somos las mujeres (1928), Rosalba (4th 
ed., 1928). Fernando Gonzalez (1895- ) produced novels which Ortega 
calls original, of vigorous style, and of naturalistic ideas, usually anti- 
Catholic and lascivious.?® Jess Arenas wrote a much-praised social novel, 
Luchas sociales (Manizales, 1920). Daniel Samper Ortega (1895-1943) 
composed a number of novels of which Zoraya (Bogota, 1931) is usually 
considered the best.*° César Uribe Piedrahita wrote Tod (Manizales, 
1933) ,* not too badly done, but inferior to La vordgine, which it imitates. 
The same author wrote Mancha de aceite (Bogota, 1935), which Arango 
Ferrer® describes as a “novela de petroleras venezolanas, con una tesis 
anti-imperialista insinuada. .. .” Arango goes on to say of Uribe Piedrahita 
that he is “un hombre en ascuas ardido de inquietudes : médico, arquedlogo, 


* The novels are Una tesis, El remordimiento, Cartas a Estanislao, Pensamientos de 
un viejo (Medellin, 1916), Don Mirédcletes (1932), El hermafrodita dormido (Barce- 
lona, 1933), Mi compadre (Barcelona, 1934), El maestro de escuela (Bogota, 1941). 

” Zoraya is acceptable for its evocation of the Spain and Colombia of an earlier day, 
even though some of its pages are little more than a genealogy. But on the whole the 
novel is inferior. It tells the story of the mid-eighteenth-century viceroy of New 
Granada, Don José Solis, and of his amours with Maria Lugarda de Ospina. Maria, 
remorseful, takes the veil; Don José, disillusioned with the tedium of existence, and 
sincerely repentant, joins the Franciscan Order, Other volumes of Samper Ortega, all 
published in Bogota, are: En el cerezal (1924), Entre la niebla (1926), La marquesa 
de Alfandoque (1926), La obsesién (? ed., 1936). 

" The title is Tod, not Toa, as it has been written on occasion. The author defines 
the term as the Indian word for ‘candela.’ Tod is a mestiza with whom the protagonist, 
Don Antonio, falls in love. She dies at the premature birth of their still-born child, 
and the novel ends with Antonio at the point of death, weakened by the repeated attacks 
of malaria which the jungle has given him. 

” Op. cit., 87. Arango Ferrer calls it Gota de aceite, an error. The correct title may 
be read in Madaline W. Nichols, A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American 
Spanish (Cambridge, 1941), 70. 
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dibujante y finalmente novelista de grandes posibilidades.” Arango may feel 
a spiritual kinship with him because both are physicians. 

José Antonio Osorio Lizarazo (1900- ), has written at least one 
novel which has merited praise from a critic no less discerning than Maria- 
no Latorre. Writing in Atenea for May, 1936 (162-168),** Latorre re- 
views Osorio Lizarazo’s La cosecha (Manizales, 1935?), which he labels 
as a real, pure novel in Thérive’s sense, one possessing life and action, in 
which characters live by themselves without the need of flashy technique, 
flowery style, or psychological alardes. Its author has that primordial 
quality of the novelist, equilibrium, harmony of composition. The poet, the 
painter of landscape, the stylist, all are one, and no one of the four 
excels unduly. In this regard, thinks Latorre, Osorio Lizarazo surpasses 
Rivera and nearly all the present novelists of South America. Only 
Giiraldes, Azuela, and, in less proportion, Romulo Gallegos, have Osorio’s 
gifts. La cosecha describes life on the coffee plantation. The persons in 
the novel have an uncontrolled primitivism of a tragic sort that is un- 
known in Chile, states Latorre. Osorio faces the social problem of Colom- 
bian rural life, and yet he does not propagandize; Latorre resents the cur- 
rently popular social novel in which the sociologist takes over from the 
novelist. 

Gregorio Sanchez Gémez (Gregorio Sanchez Pinos in Ortega) has writ- 
ten a number of stories. Ortega calls him one of the best contemporary 
novelists, and Arango points out that his La vida de un muerto (Manizales, 
1936) is exceptional in its humor.** Rafael Jaramillo Arango’s Barran- 
cabermeja (Bogota?, 1934), although given a modicum of praise by 
the critics, was to me disappointing; even the anti-United States theme 
fails to “‘jell.” In his better moments the author tells his story well, how- 
ever. Ortega labels the novel pornographic. It is indeed frank, but readers 
accustomed to the realism of the contemporary novel will not shrink from 
it on that account. The author calls it a “novela de rufianes, proxenetas, 
obreros y petroleros,” and in its eighty-six pages it carries a weak social 
message deploring the harsh working conditions of the workers in the 
oil refineries. The structural technique resembles the movie of an earlier 
day in its jerky and episodic forward motion. 

Eduardo Zalamea Borda wrote Cuatre afios a bordo de mi mismo (1934), 
highly praised by Arango Ferrer, but called pornographic by Ortega. En- 
rique Pardo Farelo (Luis Tablanca) published Tierra encantada (Bogota, 


Cf. footnote 8. 

“ Other novels from Sanchez Gémez’s pen are La casa de los del Pino, La derrota, 
El burgo de Don Sebastién, El hombre de la hamaca, Casada y sin marido, Rosario 
Benavides, La virgen pobre, La tierra desnuda (Bogot4, 1920), El gavildén (Cali, 1933). 
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1926), La flor de los afios (Bogota, 1918), and Una derrota sin batalla 
(Bucaramanga, 1933). The last-named novel, a violent satire on contempo- 
rary Colombian politics,** is one of the best novels to have come out of Co- 
lombia in recent years, It even has that quality we seldom expect in the 
Spanish American novel, an adequate structure. The story is well sustained, 
as is the characterization ; the propaganda is sufficiently subdued to be palat- 
able; the author’s reformist idealism is dignified and never hysterical. 
Sardonic humor is a major factor. The year of action is 1930; it was in 
this year that the Liberals took control of Colombian politics (which 
they held until 1946). The protagonist, a very idealistic and naive man, 
as ignorant of fundamental human nature as he is of practical politics, 
is called from his rural retreat to act as Interior Secretary to the gov- 
ernor of the province, an old friend. The story recounts the progressive 
disillusionment of the two idealists during a régime of only five days; at 
the end of that period they both resign, unable to cope with the profes- 
sional politicians around them. All of these politicians are unscrupulous 
and deceitful; they are that way partly because the people of Colombia, 
according to the novel, expect their public servants to be that way. 

A better than average novel is Ayer, nada mds (Paris, 1930), by Antonio 
Alvarez Lleras (1892- ). Ortega praises the novel highly. I found it 
uneven, but worth while. It has considerable action, and better than usual 
characterization. It is unusual in that the author attempts a psychological 
study, apparently the first in the Colombian novel. The protagonist, Mariano 
Mendizabal, is complex in character, a mixture of strength and great 
weakness. His major failing is a lack of will, an inheritance from his 
Spanish ancestry, if Angel Ganivet is right when he insists that abulia is 
the great weakness of the peninsular Spanish character. The author has 
occasional keen insight; his observation at other times is perfectly com- 
monplace. The novel has a moral lesson: that each one of us is free to 
choose good or evil, and that we cannot blame our failures on our environ- 
ment. 


This rapid review of the Colombian novel may end fittingly with a 
paragraph on a novel which is surely one of the three or four best from 
Colombia in this century: Risaralda (Bogota-Medellin, 1936). Its author, 
Bernardo Arias Trujillo, has only this novel to his credit; his premature 
death at the age of thirty-four (in 1939?) cut short a most promising 
career. A foreword to the second edition of his novel (1942) claims for 
him the mantle of Tomas Carrasquilla, Risaralda is a tale of Antioquia. 


* Atenea, Afio XIII, Tomo XXXIV, Nim. 132 (junio, 1936), 411-414, has a review 
of Una derrota sin batalla by L. F. Nieto Caballero. 
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The author labels his novel a “pelicula de negredumbre y de vaqueria, 
filmada en dos rollos y en lengua castellana.” So the tale is divided into 
two parts, one of the earlier days of the town of Portobelo, and one of 
the modern period ending about the year 1915. Portobelo, which is 
situated at the confluence of the Risaralda and the Cauca rivers, was 
settled by freed Negro slaves, and a large part of the story is a treasury 
of Negro dialect. The settlement of Portobelo and its subsequent civic life 
offers most of the novel’s material; the surrounding country furnishes 
pictures of the cowboy life mentioned in the novel’s sub-title. There is 
much costumbrismo, much folk-poetry. The story is in the contemporary 
mood of realism which at times approaches pornography, but modern 
taste will not be offended. In it is the best description of the exotic and 
lascivious Negro dance outside of Carlton Beals’s Cuba libre. Like most 
Spanish American novels, Risaralda at times limps in its narrative power, 
and it is also possible that the reader may find certain passages too brutal 
for comfort. But the characterization is persuasive, the style poetic and 
very beautiful; a primitive vigor pervades the whole, the action is striking. 
The result is a near high in Colombian fiction, and, indeed, in all Spanish 
American literature. The plot deals mostly with the dashing vaquero Juan 
Manuel Vallejo and his amours with the beauteous Canchelo, a full- 
blooded Negress of Portobelo. The note of conflict runs high, climaxed by 
a fight to the death between Juan Manuel and the redoubtable bad-man 


Victor Malo, the weapons being the deadly and razor-sharp peinillas 
(machetes ).** 


* During the past very few years the novel has been done, from mediocre to well, 
by a few other men. Jaime Buitrago published in Bogota in 1938 his Pescadores del 
Magdalena; the Handbook of Latin American Studies for 1938 does not, however, 
consider it worthy of much praise. José Restrepo Jaramillo’s Roque, his La novela de 
los tres, and his David, hijo de Palestina are eulogized by Arango Ferrer, who (p. 88) 
calls Restrepo the founder of the Colombian psychological novel (this contradicts 
Antonio Alvarez Lleras’s priority in the matter; see above). La novela de los tres 
presents “los complejos humanos vistos a la luz del psicoanilisis,” states Arango Ferrer. 
But Arango keeps his best words for David, hijo de Palestina, which he calls “un 
analisis espectroscépico de la raza antioquefia, en su excitabilidad, su presente judaismo 
que el novelista acepta sin rodeos, y su caracter impulsivo.” The same critic (89-90) 
extols Eduardo Caballero Calderén’s Tipacoque (Bogota, 1941)—which, however, 
he miscalls Tibacoque. Luis Durand also praises it warmly (Atenea, Afio XIX, Tomo 
LXX, ntim. 208 [October, 1942], 143-145). The work is really not a novel, but, as the 
subtitle, Estampas de provincia, indicates, a series of customs pictures. Augusto Morales 
Pino’s Los de en medio (Bogota, 1936) is a novel of the city; the small meannesses 
and the hopelessly restricted horizon of the urban middle class are made tragically 
plain, and although the novel is on the whole mediocre, it has moments of excellence. 
The psychology of a sensitive adolescent boy is portrayed with some skill. Vicente 
Noguera Corredor wrote El infierno azul (Bogota, 1939). It is not a novel of the 
jungle, as the title might lead one to guess; the “Blue Hell” is a Parisian drug dive 
of the 1920's, and the novel is as lurid as its title. It has little to recommend it to the 
fastidious reader. 
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III. ConcLusIon 


This brief sketch of the Colombian novel has been concerned with only 
a few of the many writers who have attempted the genre beginning with 
the year 1836. I have, however, tried to select those that represent the Co- 
lombian novelistic art at its best. Many of the writers have been one-novel 
men; in a country whose reading public is small, the literary artist must 
support himself by some remunerative task, and full-length novels are not 
produced with frequency when they must come from spare moments. 
Vargas Vila is the most prolific of all of Colombia’s men of the novel, and 
he lived abroad, presumably supported by an independent income. 

All types of novel have been tried. There are novels of the city (Ayer, 
nada mds and Frutos de mi tierra, for example), novels of the country 
(Risaralda, Maria, Manuela) and of the jungle (La vordgine, Tod). There 
are novels of the mine, such as La marquesa de Yolombé ; of the white man 
and the Negro (Carrasquilla’s novels; Risaralda); of the oil worker 
(Barrancabermeja) ; and of the vaquero (Risaralda). There are no novels 
of the Indian; Colombia has too few of them to develop a novel like that 
of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico, where the Indian has served as 
material for the strong indianista novel of recent years. 

The Colombian novel has followed the literary fashions. Maria and El 
alférez real, for example, are largely romantic. Manuela and nearly all its 
successors are costumbristic and realistic. La vordgine reemphasized in 
Colombia the contemporary novel of realistic flavor, and most novels since 
then have followed Rivera’s lead, drawing their material from their own 
environment and treating it realistically.*7 We have seen, just above, that 
Colombian novelists have attempted the psychological novel. The novel of 
social intent has also appeared: Los de en medio, Barrancabermeja, Luchas 
sociales. Preachment against civil war (Pax, Uno de los catorce mil) and 
corrupt politics (Una derrota sin batalla). has not been neglected. Cultivated 
sparsely at the beginning of its history, the novel has grown in numbers 
and in stature, and today it represents a capable genre of which Colombians 
may well be proud.** Writing in 1942, Nicolas Bayona Posada® states that 


*™ Mariano Latorre, in the Atenea essay referred to above a number of times, is right 
when he insists that Rivera really invented nothing fundamentally new in the novel; 
that he imitated the technique invented by Tomds Carrasquilla (and by Blest Gana 
in Chile). Rivera’s originality lay in bringing into Castilian literature the jungle motif, 
a motif Carrasquilla had not discovered. 

"Ortega (Op. cit., 1025), whose glance is nostalgically backward, says that con- 
temporary novelists mostly follow the masters of the past century, and that it is a pity 
that naturalism subtracts merit from otherwise good novels. He deplores the influence 
of foreign models, which, as he sees it, is taking Colombian writers away from the 
cuadro de costumbres and the regional novel. 

* In his Panorama de la literatura colombiana (Bogota, 1942), 89. 
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today his country’s novel “no es . . . un tejido de fantasias, sino tela 
formada con hilos arrancados al telar de la vida. . .. Amplio sentido social, 
estudio del alma colectiva, analisis concienzudo del documento humano: 
eso es lo que el publico solicita de los escritores, y eso lo que ha traido como 
consecuencia ineludible al que los escritores—al infundirles el mismo 
espiritu—hermanan mas cada dia la historia, la novela y el teatro. Ante una 
buena novela de los ultimos afios, o ante una pieza teatral de corte nuevo, 
nadie se siente ya llevado a un mundo imaginario, sino viviendo una pagina 


de historia humana, mas verdadera muchas veces que la apoyada en docu- 
mentos.” 


“Negroes, mulattoes, and sambos were on the lowest rungs of the social 
ladder, whether slaves or freedmen. If free, they paid tribute and had by law 
to reside with recognized employers, under penalty of being consigned to the 
mines or to labor contractors. In early days in the colonies when fear of servile 
insurrection was widespread; some of the local legislation regarding Negro 
slaves was very barbarous. But in later times it was the general consensus 
among travelers that Negro slaves in Spanish America were better treated 
than were those in the English or French colonies. Spanish law with respect to 
slavery was comparatively humane. There were many protective regulations 
regarding food, shelter, clothing, labor, and punishments. A slave might marry 
the wife of his choice, and buy his freedom at the lowest market rate, as well 
as that of his wife and children. If ill treated, he might choose a new master 
provided he could induce one to purchase him; or he could appeal to the courts 
‘ and possibly be declared free. Slaves sometimes were permitted to work for 
themselves and so accumulate a purchase price. Consequently the number of 
freedmen in Spanish American communities was considerable, and at the close 
of the eighteenth century tended to equal or surpass that of the slaves.”—C. H. 


Harine, The Spanish Empire in America, Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 
218. 


EL EMPLEO DE LAS FORMAS DEL SUBJUNTIVO 
TERMINADAS EN “RA” CON SIGNIFICACION 
DE TIEMPOS DEL INDICATIVO 


Jer6ntMo MALLo 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


D*® TODOS los atentados que con lamentable frecuencia se cometen 
contra la unidad, la pureza y la correccién de la lengua espajfiola, 
ninguno es, a mi juicio, tan grave y peligroso como el que consiste en em- 
plear las formas verbales del pretérito imperfecto de subjuntivo terminadas 
en “ra” (-ara, -iera) en funcién de algunos tiempos pasados del indicativo. 
En general, los barbarismos y solecismos son infracciones de los preceptos 
gramaticales que no tratan de crear otra norma distinta de la establecida, 
aun cuando muchos de ellos sean demasiado comunes. Pero el empleo de las 
formas en “ra” sustituyendo al pretérito indefinido, al pretérito perfecto, 
al pretérito imperfecto y al pretérito pluscuamperfecto—segun la nomen- 
clatura de la Gramdtica de la Academia Espafiola— por virtud de una 
suplantaci6n arbitraria, llegaria a derogar, si se generalizase, leyes esen- 
ciales de la funcién y significacién del verbo, y haria perder a esta rica 
lengua tesoro de expresiOn tan valioso como el de contar—de igual modo 
que sus hermanas, la francesa, la italiana y la portuguesa—con formas 
verbales especificas para cada matiz diferencial de la accién. Si este mon- 
struoso solecismo se extiende y llega a imponerse en el uso corriente, 
vendriamos a tener en espafiol una sola forma verbal—en “ra”—para todos 
los tiempos del pasado—del subjuntivo y del indicativo—perdiendo asi la 
lengua su magnifica precision y una gran parte de la riqueza de matices 
que ahora posee. A tales consecuencias podria conducir esta gravisima 
corruptela del idioma, y por ello el mal uso de la forma verbal terminada 
en “ra”—que tunicamente en sustituciOn del pluscuamperfecto es admisible, 
aunque no aconsejable—ha merecido las censuras de autoridades gramati- 
cales tan respetables y acreditadas como la Academia Espafiola, Andrés 
Bello, Amado Alonso y Pedro Henriquez Urefia. 

No se trata, como algunos creen, de una corruptela moderna, ni es 
tampoco exclusivamente hispanoamericana. Hace ya un siglo que el ilustre 
Bello escribid en su Gramdtica castellana—para los hispanoamericanos— 
este juicio bien preciso (720): “No se ha contado entre los usos de la 
forma en ra (cantara, temiera), el de ante-co-pretérito de indicativo, tan 
frecuente en Mariana y otros escritores clasicos castellanos, y tan de moda 
en el dia, aunque desde fines del siglo XVII habia desaparecido de la lengua. 
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Yo miro este empleo de la forma en ra como un arcaismo que debe evitarse 
porque tiende a producir confusion. Cantara tiene ya en lenguaje moderno 
demasiadas acepciones para que se le afiada otra mds. Lo peor es el abuso 
que se hace de este arcaismo, empleando la forma cantara, no sdlo en el 
sentido de habia cantado, sino en el de canté, cantaba y he cantado.” La 
Academia Espafiola, en nota puesta en la pagina 274 de su Gramdtica 
(edicién de 1931), dice asi: “Es censurable el abuso que modernamente se 
hace de esta forma, (la terminada en “ra”) pues hay autores que la emplean 
casi constantemente por el pluscuamperfecto de indicativo, y hasta por el 
pretérito indefinido, con lo cual confunden dos tiempos que tienen ya su 
uso bien determinado.” Amado Alonso y Pedro Henriquez Urefia, en su 
excelente Gramdtica castellana—destinada a los estudiantes hispanoameri- 
canos—segundo curso, pagina 156 de la cuarta edicién, emiten su autorizado 
parecer en los siguientes términos: “Las formas en -ara, era tienen todavia 
otro tercer empleo: el de pretérito pluscuamperfecto de indicativo. “El 
adids que le diera” quiere decir “el adids que le habia dado” ; “el dia en que 
partiera de su hogar” quiere decir “el dia en que habia partido de su hogar.” 
Este empleo, que se explica porque en latin estas formas correspondian 
realmente al pluscuamperfecto, y que era normal en épocas pasadas, 
sobrevive ahora como afectacién, y en general lo evitan los mejores 
escritores y hasta los poetas, a pesar de que el lenguaje poético ha con- 
servado mayor numero de formas arcaicas que la prosa. Todavia es mayor 
error emplear estas formas del subjuntivo con valor de simple pretérito de 
indicativo: “Se ha confirmado la noticia que este diario diera.” 

Pero si bien es cierto que esta corruptela afecta a todos los paises de 
habla espafiola, y ha tenido manifestaciones relativamente antiguas, 
habremos de reconocer que en tiempos modernos y de un modo especial 
en Hispanoamérica se ha extendido hasta el punto de constituir un verda- 
dero problema que conviene estudiar con atenci6n. 

En primer término, :cual es la extensiédn que realmente tiene el empleo 
indebido de la forma verbal en “ra”? De mis lecturas y de mis afios de 
residencia en Hispanoamérica deduzco las siguientes conclusiones: a) no 
la emplean los grandes escritores; b) incurren muy pocas veces en este 
defecto los escritores de alguna categoria literaria; c) usan frecuentemente 
esta forma los escritores, periodistas y gacetilleros de baja calidad; d) la 
emplean constantemente muchos locutores de radio, que casi siempre se 
eligen atendiendo mas a las condiciones de su voz que a su cultura; y e) 
los hispanoamericanos, en su inmensa mayoria, no emplean la forma en 
“ra” indebidamente ni en la conversacién ni en la correspondencia particu- 
lar. Supongo que hay excepciones, aunque yo no conoci ninguna. 

Este hecho de que no se emplee indebidamente la forma en “ra” en la 
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conversacién y en la correspondencia—es decir, en la lengua viva—como 
tampoco en Espajia, salvo una excepcién muy significativa y orientadora 
de que luego hablaré, demuestra dos cosas: primera, que no interpretan bien 
la realidad los novelistas que hacen hablar de ese modo arbitrario a sus 
personajes ; y segunda, que se trata de un fendmeno lingiiistico no biolégico 
y espontaneo, sino producto de la afectacién, de la petulancia y del des- 
conocimiento de la gramatica. Por ello yo no temo que la corruptela se 
generalice hasta el extremo de destruir las esencias de la conjugacién de 
los verbos espafioles, aun cuando la epidemia del “raismo” haya invadido en 
lo que va de siglo extensas zonas de la cursileria literaria. Yo espero que 
el genio de la lengua, presente siempre en el espiritu de los nativos de habla 
espafiola, terminara por rechazar y eliminar esta moda absurda. 

Ahora bien, cual es el origen del empleo generalizado de esta forma 
verbal? Voy a permitirme exponer y razonar la hipdtesis que yo veo con 
suma claridad, El uso de esta forma en funcién de pluscuamperfecto de 
indicativo proviene, como nadie ignora, de la natural influencia del latin. 
Pues bien, en los demds casos—amara por amé, por amaba y por he amado 
—se trata, a mi entender, de vulgares “galleguismos.” He aqui los funda- 
mentos de mi opinién. 

He dicho antes que hay una excepcidn muy significativa y orientadora 
en cuanto al no uso de esta forma en la conversacién normal. La excepcién 
se registra no en Hispanoamérica, sino en Espafia. Me refiero a la lengua 
espafiola o castellana—distinta, naturalmente, de la lengua galaico-portu- 
guesa propiamente dicha—que hablan los habitantes de Galicia, quienes 
tienen manifiesta preferencia por la forma terminada en “ra” para todos los 
tiempos pasados del indicativo. Constituye una acusada modalidad dialectal 
del espafiol de Galicia, derivada probablemente de su coexistencia regional 
con la lengua galaico-portuguesa. 

El profesor Kany, que con tanto celo ha saad las especialidades 
de la sintaxis hispanoamericana, hace alusién a este antecedente en la 
pagina 170 de su obra American-Spanish Syntax: “In Spain the -ra 
form (as a pluperfect, occasionally as a simple past) is limited chiefly to 
subordinate clauses (relative and adverbial) and is found most frequently 
in Northern speakers and writers (Galicia, Asturias): el libro que le 
diera=el libro que le habia dado (or did). The use of -ra forms in main 
clauses is found in Galician and Asturian writers and is considered 
dialectal (Spaulding, 44,b): jamds se le viera mds alegre = jamds se le 
habia visto (or se le vid) més alegre.” Efectivamente, en Galicia y Asturias 
—pero mucho mas en Galicia y siempre por influencia de la lengua gallega 
—se habla ordinariamente con las formas en “ra,” y por ello cuando los 
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novelistas reflejan esta modalidad dialectal en los didlogos de sus obras se 
atienen a la realidad. 

Cuando yo residi en Galicia, aunque era en tiempos en los cuales no 
me preocupaban las cuestiones lingiiisticas, me causé gran extrafieza que 
en aquel pais dijesen hablara en lugar de habld, de hablaba, de ha hablado, 
y de habia hablado. Estos galleguismos no pasaron al resto de Espafia 
porque son desviaciones dialectales opuestas al genio idiomatico y a la 
hegemonia intelectual de Castilla, pero en cambio vinieron a Hispanoamérica 
traidos por el considerable numero de emigrantes gallegos—Galicia ha 
dado el mayor contingente de emigracién espafiola al continente americano 
—dque se trasladaron al Nuevo Mundo a fines del siglo XIX y principios 
del siglo XX. Los asturianos colaboraron también probablemente en esta 
exportacién de formas dialectales. Todo ello explica cumplidamente el 
fendmeno de la divulgacién del uso de las formas en “ra.” Y si se hiciese 
un estudio detenido de su génesis y desarrollo en cada pais de Hispano- 
américa, veriamos que se halla en relacién directa con el coeficiente de la 
emigracién gallega y asturiana. 

Debo tratar, finalmente, un punto de interés. ; Cual habra de ser nuestra 
actitud en la labor docente respecto de la suplantacién por las formas en 
“ra” de todos los tiempos pasados del indicativo? : Habremos de aceptarla 
como legitima y darle carta de naturaleza en concepto de modalidad 
especifica de la lengua de Hispanoamérica? Yo creo que no. Mi opinion 
es que, al ensefiar la lengua espafiola, los profesores estamos obligados a 
decir que se trata de un solecismo por el cual se quebrantan principios 
esenciales de la conjugacién de los verbos y se atenta gravemente contra 
las bases de una lengua que es el instrumento comtn con el cual se ha 
forjado la gloriosa civilizacién hispanica de los dos lados del Atlantico. No — 
desconozco que los idiomas son una cosa viva y cambiante, ni que nuestra 
misiOn no es crearlos, sino ensefiarlos ateniéndonos a la realidad histdrica. 
Pero el criterio que propongo se ajusta a ella, y ademas nos proporcionaria 
la satisfaccién de contribuir a la defensa de la pureza, de la unidad y de 
la correccién de esta lengua, que tantos servicios presta a la cultura de 

muchos pueblos del Hemisferio y que para todos nosotros constituye el 


campo comin de nuestros estudios predilectos y de nuestras actividades 
profesionales. 


“... Whether they rode, or walked, or studied Spanish 
To read Don Quixote in the original, 


A pleasure before which all others vanish."—LORD BYRON, in Don Juan, 
canto XIV. 


‘ 


THE SPANISH VERB-FORM WITH THE GREATEST 
VARIETY OF FUNCTIONS 


Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


HE most useful verb-form in Spanish is that in -ra, if we are to 

judge by the number of functions performed. While the simple present 
indicative form serves for at least eight functions, and the imperfect 
indicative form for six or more, the -ra verb-form? fulfills some thirty, 
if we divide them into separate categories such as are commonly referred 
to in technical grammar discussions. 

The history? of the gradual expansion of the functions of the -ra verb- 
form during more than eight centuries, from that of the indicative pluper- 
fect into three other indicative past usages, and then over into the sub- 
junctive pluperfect functions, in the apodosis and protasis and optative 
and even subordinate clauses, and later into imperfect functions of the 
same clauses (plus a few additional uses), shows that this form was in 
time accepted not only for four past tenses of the indicative, but for prac- 
tically all the many functions of the -se form (pluperfect and imperfect) 
and for all but two of the functions of the -ria form (these two being the 
future indicative from the past and the future of probability from the 
past). In addition, it has served with past and present tense-value in 
“softened statements” (quisiera, pudiera, debiera), as well as after como 
with indicative value® (substituting for the classic Spanish usage of como 
plus -se in causal clauses, in imitation of a standard Latin usage), and 


* Let us agree at the outset that the label “-ra verb-form” is adequate and accurate. 
It is adequate because every one of the six persons in each of the three conjugations 
has -ra in its ending, and no others do, that is of course, unaccented. It is accurate 
because one does not then confuse “form” with “function,” as is the case when we 
suggest such a label as “the imperfect subjunctive ending in -ara, -iera.” And it is 
inaccurate to name a form for but one of the two principal functions out of the thirty 
which it serves. 

* Leavitt O. Wright, The -ra Verb Form in Spain, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1932. 

* Robert K. Spaulding, Syntax of the Spanish Verb, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1931: “Como faintly expressing cause, or mere accompanying circumstance, is 
often followed by a subjunctive, in literary style, but only in a past tense.” 

Charles N. Staubach, “Current Variations in the Past Indicative Uses of the -RA 
Form,” Hispania, XXIX, 361, gives two examples of como plus -ra but not casual, 
in which como means “even as.” 
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sometimes it occurs by confusion‘ in place of the -re verb-form, which has 
been losing popularity for a long time.® 

Let us recapitulate the uses of this -ra verb-form from the point of 
view of the average teacher of Spanish in United States high schools 
and colleges, with examples, in an effort to clarify the subject. Whereas 
the order followed in the preceding paragraph is chronological, that em- 
ployed below is from the point of view of contemporary usage. Un- 
identified examples offered are from ordinary speech; those with a “W” 
plus a number are quoted from the indicated page in my The -ra Verb 
Form in Spain ; and the last two are quoted from Kany’s American-S panish 
Syntax, as explained in the footnote. 


1. -ra for -se in the protasis of a less vivid (future) condition: Si fuera 
Vd. alla, yo iria también. 

2. -ra for -se in the protasis of a theoretical (or present contrary to fact) 
condition: Si estuviera yo alli, me gustaria mAs que aqui. 

3. -ra for -ria in the apodosis of a less vivid condition: Se lo diera yo si me 
lo pidiera él. 

4. -ra for -ria in the apodosis of a theoretical condition: Mucho me gustara 
si estuviera ella aqui. 

5. -ra for -se in a noun subordinate clause after verbs of volition, emotion, 
doubt: Pidiéd que fuera yo alla. 

6. -ra for -se in an adjective subordinate clause with indefinite antecedent: 
Buscaba un libro que fuera mas interesante. 

7. -ra for -se in an adverb subordinate clause of purpose, etc.: Vino para 
que le ayudara yo. 

8. -ra for -se after como in a clause, usually causal: “. . . su padre le anun- 
cié la revelacién de un importante proyecto, y como Pepe creyera que se 
trataba de un puente, . . . sacdéle de tal error D. Juan.” Benito Pérez Galdés, 
Dotia Perfecta. (W, 111) 

9. -ra for -se in an optative or hortatory expression: ; Pluguiera a Dios que 
no lloviera! 

10. -ra for -re by confusion, in a primary sequence: Venga lo que viniera, 
alli he de estar. 

11. -ra for hubiese plus past participle with pluperfect tense-value in the 


‘Leavitt O. Wright, “Grammar Slips in the New Spanish Constitution,” Modern 
_ Language Forum, XVIII, April, 1933, quotes several departures from standard gram- 
matical rules of sequence, especially in the use of the -re verb-form. 

‘Leavitt O. Wright, “The Disappearing Spanish Verb-Form in -RE,” Hispania, 
XIV, 107-114: “We have found . . . that the verb-form in -re held its place in written 
Spanish down to the nineteenth century, since when it has been sparingly used; that, 
by comparison with the -ra indicative form, it has lost in the past two centuries the 
predominance which it held in the Golden Age; and that its confusion with the two 
other forms which are based on the same original Latin perfect stem was at its height 
during the Golden Age, since when the form has rapidly lost its distinctive and regular 
place in Spanish.” . . 


a 
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protasis of a past theoretical condition: Lo habria hecho a tiempo si me lo 
dijera él antes. 

12. -ra for habria plus past participle with pluperfect tense-value, in the 
apodosis of a past theoretical condition: “Lo concerniente a nuestra carrera 
a fuerza de laboriosidad lo embutiamos en los cascos, que no lo arrancaran de 
alli poleas.” Emilia Pardo Bazan, Pascual Lépes. (W, 115) 

13. -ra for hubiese plus past participle after como in a clause usually causal: 
Llegué tarde, y como ya llegara él a tiempo, se disgust6 conmigo. 

14. -ra for hubiese plus past participle in an optative of the past: ; Ojala 
que no viniera él ayer antes de cuando lo esperaba! 

15. -ra for a pluperfect indicative in a subordinate or relative clause: 

. creianlo venido a poner en duda la superioridad . . . que Natura le 
concediera.” Benito Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta. (W, 111) 

16. -ra for pluperfect indicative in a main or non-relative clause: “El peni- 
tente alzé los ojos . . . En suefios le fuera anunciado el retorno de San Gu- 
dian.” Ramén del Valle-Inclan, Aromas de Leyenda. (W, 114) 

17. -ra for preterite indicative in a subordinate or relative clause: “. . . cier- 
tos recuerdos . . . la arrastran otra vez hacia su marido, un buen mozo que la 
hiciera feliz en los albores del noviazgo.” Ramén del Valle-Inclan, Femeninas. 
(W, 117) 

18. -ra for preterite indicative in a main or non-relative clause: 

“Y al punto sin mas azares 
Aprontaron el transporte 
Y echaran hacia la corte 


De Olmedo por los pinares.” José Zorilla, Margarita la Tornera. 
(W, 108) 

19. -ra for perfect indicative in a subordinate or relative clause: “Ni qué 
mejor empleo puede dar un hombre al escaso entendimiento que del cielo 
recibiera, .. . y al tiempo breve con que puede contar en el mundo la mas 
dilatada existencia.” Benito Pérez Galdés, Dofia Perfecta. (W, 111) 

20. -ra for perfect indicative in a main or non-relative clause: “Y el in- 
mortal caballero pide a su nuevo amigo que declare . . . que hasta ahora no viera 
nunca a Don Quijote...” Azorin, Paginas escogidas. (W, 113) 

21. -ra for imperfect indicative in a subordinate or relative clause: “En 
El Conde Lucanor todo es sencillo ... ; la prosa es como el paisaje clasico de 
Levante—que el autor tanto contemplara en su mocedad—. . .” Azorin, Pé- 
ginas escogidas. (W, 113) 

22. -ra for imperfect indicative in a main or non-relative clause: 

“Y era alli donde los padres 
veian en primavera 
... Cigiefia 


que ensefiaba a sus hijuelos 
a usar de las alas lentas. 

Y en las noches del verano, 
cuando la calor desvela, 
desde la ventana, al dulce 


ruisefior cantar oyeran.” Antonio Machado, Pdéginas escogidas. (W, 
114) 
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23. -ra for -ria (quisiera for softened statement in present time, formerly 
querria) : Ahora quisiera decirle algo. 


24. -ra for -ria (pudiera for softened statement in present time, formerly 
podria): 3No pudiera Vd. ayudarme ahora? 

25. -ra for -ria (debiera for softened statement in present time, formerly 
deberia) : Debiera yo estar alli en este momento, pero no lo puedo. 

26. -ra for habria plus past participle for softened statement in past time, 
formerly habria querido: “Entré, y su primer cuidado fué abrir el chorreante 
paraguas que sin duda por atinada precaucién no quisiera dejar en la ante- 
sala.” Emilia Pardo Bazan, Pascual Lépes. (W, 115) 


27. -ra for habria plus past participle for softened statement in past time, 
formerly habria podido: “Pura nifieria era lo de querer que nadie oyese nues- 
tros coloquios; porque, en verdad, segiin su inocencia, pudiéramos pasarlos 
en mitad de la calle.” Emilia Pardo Bazan, Pascual Lépez. (W, 115) 

28. -ra for habria plus past participle for softened statement in past time, 


formerly habria debido: Sabia que debiera hacerlo antes, pero no se habia 
atrevido. 


29. -ra for -se in present wishes or colloquially for interjections, particu- 
larly in modern Spanish America (often preceded by si) : “Viera, compafiero, 
qué mal me estoy sintiendo.” Anda, Los bragados.* 


30. -ra for hubiese plus past participle in past wishes or colloquially for 
interjections: “Vieras qué alegrén cuando recibimos el anuncio de tu venida.” 
Sanchez, M’hijo el dotor.® 


Thus we see that the -ra verb-form is essentially a substitute form, 
each of whose many functions is, strictly speaking, in substitution for 
some other form, with the one exception of its first usage in the history 
of Spanish: that of a past indicative tense, usually the pluperfect. In 
the Poema de Mio Cid, twenty-two of the twenty-six -ra occurrences have a 
past indicative force, probably all but one with a pluperfect value. In 
the popular ancient ballads the past indicative value predominates among 
the very many occurrences of the -ra indicative, less frequently with a 
pluperfect force than with some other, such as the preterite or imperfect. 
And even here, the later tendency to employ the form preferably in a 
subordinate clause has not become established, for almost all cases of 
the non-pluperfect tense-value, which occurs about three times as fre- 
quently as the pluperfect, are used in non-relative or main clauses, while 


those with pluperfect values are used, three out of four, in a subordinate 
or relative clause." 


* Charles E. Kany, American-Spanish Syntax, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1945, presents (183-185) this usage with many examples, and though he does not stress 
the idea of a pluperfect tense-value for past time, he gives the example which I quote. 
I can bear testimony from personal observation across many years in Mexico that 
this usage of the -ra form, with both present and past value, is extremely common 
in current ordinary speech, both si viera and viera alone. 

"Robert K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew, University of California Press, Berkeley 
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Now most of us teachers of Spanish in this country look on the -ra verb- 
form as the more commonly used of the two forms for the imperfect sub- 
junctive, to be employed, first, in less vivid and in theoretical conditions, 
and, second, in certain types of noun, adjective, and adverb subordinate 
clauses. The other common use is as an alternate form for the -ria or 
“conditional” form, Other uses of the form we teach in descending order, 
according to the list of examples given above, but in elementary classes 
seldom more than the first seven. Few of us ever bother to teach the 
indicative use of the -ra form to our first- and second-year classes of 
Spanish. When it very infrequently occurs, maybe in advanced reading, 
the text editor usually explains it in a footnote. Those who may have cared 
to go into the subject can explain that this is historically the basic and 
original function. But we never teach our students to do otherwise than 
recognize the infrequent appearance of this function: never to use it. 

It may therefore come as something of a surprise to many teachers to 
read the vigorous protest of Professor Jerénimo Mallo in his “El empleo 
de las formas del subjuntivo terminadas en ‘ra’ con significacién de tiempos 
del indicativo.” He feels that we teachers of Spanish are under obligation 
to make it clear that the substitution of the forms in -ra for all past tenses 
of the indicative is a peculiarity which contributes to breaking down the 
essential principles of the conjugation of verbs and is a serious threat 
against the bases of a great Hispanic tongue. Why can it be that so 
many Spanish-speaking critics so strongly dislike the -ra indicative? While 
two critics look on this usage objectively and simply say: “En esta acep- 
cién han vuelto a resucitarlo modernamente, y no lo tengo sino por 
loable,”* or call it “un giro de lenguaje que efectivamente se usa,”® most 
seem to take the matter subjectively and speak in strong terms. The Bello- 
Cuervo grammar” calls it “un arcaismo que debe evitarse” and an 
“arbitrariedad licenciosa.” Cuervo™ speaks of it as an “abuso empalagoso ;” 
Julio Casares*® refers to the pluperfect indicative use as a “licencia tolerada 
por algunos gramaticos,” but in other past tenses he calls its use an “in- 
correcci6n condenada por todos,” while the Alonso-Henriquez Urefia gram- 


and Los Angeles, 1943, 123-124: “In the romances the use of the -ra form in principal 
clauses, with the time-value of either pluperfect or preterit, is a characteristic trait.” 

Wright, The -ra Verb-Form in Spain, 54-57, discusses in detail the varieties of 
function of the form in the ballads. 

* Julio Cejador, La lengua de Cervantes, I (Madrid, 1905-6), 256. 

* Rodolfo Lenz, La oracién y sus partes (Madrid, 1920), par. 290. 

* Andrés Bello, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana (19th edition, with notes by 
Rufino José Cuervo, Paris, 1918), 189, 190 nota. 

"Rufino J. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano con frecuente 
referencia al de los paises de Hispano-América (6* ed., Paris, 1941), par. 319. 

* Julio Casares, Critica profana (1916), 68, 69. 
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mar says: “Este empleo, . . . sobrevive como afectacién.” Mallo reflects 
an even stronger contemporary reaction against it, saying it is a “gravisima 
corruptela del idioma” and a “moda absurda.” To him its use constitutes 
an attack against the unity of the tongue, an arbitrary supplanting, a 
monstrous solecism which is coming to be imposed upon current usage. In 
his fervor he almost seems to contradict himself, for he calls it a linguistic 
phenomenon, neither biological nor spontaneous, but the product of affecta- 
tion, petulance, and ignorance of grammar; and yet on the same page he 
accounts for its grammatical historicity, and then quotes a theory as to its 
spontaneous spread, biologically, through the emigration of Northern 
Spaniards to America. He says: “. . . yo no temo que la corruptela se 
generalice hasta el extremo de destruir las esencias de la conjugacién de los 
verbos espafioles ._ .,” whereas he has earlier said: “Si este monstruoso 
solecismo se extiende y llega a imponerse en el uso corriente, vendriamos 
a tener en espafiol una sola forma verbal—en ‘ra’—para todos los tiempos 
del pasado. . . .” He quotes Kany" in his explanation of the -ra indicative, 
and then says: “No la emplean los grandes escritores (en Hispanoa- 
mérica)” ; but Kany, after stating that in Spain the usage is frowned upon, 
says :** “. . . some of the best stylists (in Spanish America) indulge in 
it...,” and it is used by “most Spanish American writers.” 

The fear expressed by Mallo, lest the -ra form take over all past func- 
tions of the indicative as well as the subjunctive, may account for the 
fact that he refrains from making any use of the -ra form in his whole 
article, although he does employ three -se forms and six -ria forms, any 
one of which might be replaced by a -ra form.”* 

There are two points of view in Mallo’s article: that of the careful 
teacher of Spanish in our country, and that of the purist who wishes 
to see a change in a modern trend among his fellow-natives in Spanish 
America. The North American teacher need have no worry as to whether 
his students will ever employ the -ra indicative, for most of us have a 
hard enough time getting them to recognize it when it occurs in standard 
literature,?* and to grant its historical authenticity. So, for us, Mallo’s 


* Kany, op. cit., 170. ™* Kany, op. cit., 171. 

* Of passing interest is the fact that, possibly due to his fervor (for such sub- 
conscious linguistic mental shifts seem to show a close correlation with strong feelings 
of the speaker or writer), Mallo makes a not uncommon departure from standard 
grammatical sequence, when he says: “Si este monstruoso solecismo se extiende .. . 
vendriamos a tener . . . una sola forma. .. .” Although some would label as an error 
this employment of the conditional form instead of the future after the clause in st 
plus a present indicative (with future value), it seems a more exact explanation to 
call it a “solecismo,” a mental shift in tenses, which is a far commoner linguistic 
phenomenon in English than in standard Spanish. 

“In my article on “The Disappearing Spanish Verb-Form in -re” (Hispania XIV, 
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article serves to draw attention to the feelings of a typical protestant 
against a definite linguistic trend in his native speech, and to make us more 
conscious of this usage when we come across it. On the other hand, the 
article constitutes a protest to his co-linguists south of the Rio Grande, 
and it is logical that his warning against this trend should be submitted 
to them. 

However, any such warning against the employment of the most popular 
Spanish verb-form in one of its historically legitimate functions, of which 
examples for imitation are ever available in standard Spanish literature, 
seems somehow relatively unimportant when contrasted with certain 
really illegitimate and strictly incorrect departures from standard Spanish 
usage of which examples are given below, many quoted from Kany’s very 
detailed and informative study of contemporary linguistic trends in Spanish 
America, I am not quoting those departures from standard syntax which 
Kany explains as logical extensions of standard usages,’ as archaic, as 
passing slang, or used for vividness. In the latter, when a verb-form is 
borrowed for the emphatic or vivid expression of a certain idea, we have 
a manifestation of the natural growth of language and a strong case for 
the argument that language is made for man, and not man for language, 
or that “Languages were made, not by rules or art, but by accident, and 
the common use of the people,” as quoted (in Hispania, XXX, 213) from 

John Locke. For example, my study? which was made in search of the 
' history of the functions of the -ra verb-form, kept indicating, the further 
I went, that the steady ramification of that form from one to another func- 
tion was in consistent obedience to a strong urge, a subconscious demand, 
for a different form to express a given idea more vividly, often due to the 
fact that the form hitherto used was losing its distinctive strength because 
of taking on an additional function, and I offer a chart of such ramifica- 
tion on pages 9-10 of my book. (At present I am preparing a study of the 
eight uses of the present indicative form and of the six of the imperfect 
form, and these branchings-out seem consistently due to a groping after 
vividness and emphasis. ) 

Let us examine these cases of carelessness or confusion, seemingly re- 
sulting from a failure to observe the tense and modal values of standard 
forms, which indicate a serious breakdown in the identity of verb-forms 
and functions. These cases do indeed seem to call for a strong warning, 
both North and South of the border. Striking are the five examples of the 


110), I discussed specifically the problem we were facing in our classes, of not only 
teaching the uses of the -re form but also of clarifying the occurrences of the -ra 
indicative in various past-tense values, and I offered examples. 

" Kany, op. cit., 157-161. 
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weakening of the age-old distinctive employment of the ancient -se form 
in an essentially subordinate function (whether in protases or noun, ad- 
jective, adverb, or optative clauses). Due evidently to a subconscious 
linguistic assumption that “things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other,” the -se form has stepped over from dependent into main 
clauses to replace the -ra form used for the -ria. And it has infrequently 
even replaced the -ra indicative and the -re future subjunctive form. 


1. -se (for -ra) confused with -re: “Mas, si acaso volviese algo rendido, te 
ruego que ... me admitas. .. .” Antologia de poetas argentinos, Buenos Aires 
1910, I, 233. 

2. -se for -ra indicative pluperfect: “La sepult6 donde mismo la encon- 
trase.”18 “Vié que la mujer, a quien unos momentes antes dejase dormida 
alli, habia desaparecido.”™* 

3. -se (for -ra) for -ria in an apodosis: “Si aqui estuviera mi cuerpo... 
hiciese honor a la cena.”?® “En suma, la casa era tal . . . que si la hubiera 
alquilado . . . no hubiese faltado quien le diese por ella 400 reales al afio.”?° 

4. -ria (for -ra) for -se in the protasis of a condition: “Si tendria tiempo, 
iria; si estudiaria mas, aprenderia.”** “Y si no podria hacerlo, zcémo se las 
arreglaria?; y si lo veria la Alegria, cémo se burlaria de é1.”2* “Yo le dije 
que si le encontraria un piojo que le mataria.”** 

5. -ria (for -ra) for -se in noun and adverb subordinate clauses: “-Mira, 
ché, por compadre, me gustaria que le ganarian.”** “, . . queria . . llevarselo 
al leén pa que se lo comeria.”*5 

6. present indicative for imperfect indicative: “No tenia luz eléctrica desde 
hace algunas semanas; le habia cortado por falta de pago.”?* 

7. present subjunctive for imperfect subjunctive: “Clavé espuelas para que 
la yegua brinque.”?* “Yo no quise que hagan semejante barbaridad.”** 


The Editor of Hispania has indicated an interest in the possibility of 
publishing a series of articles or letters on some such topic as this, in the 
hope of stimulating interest in expressing themselves on the part of many 
Association members, most of whom tend to be silent, though none the 
less loyal, partners. I feel sure he will be glad to print replies and reactions 
to these two articles on this moot subject, even though they be short letters 
of comment, against the background of actual teaching experience. 


“Kany, op. cit., 174. See also Spaulding, Syntax of the Spanish Verb, 45, Remark. 

*” Wright, op. cit., 108. ” Wright, op. cit., 112. 

™ Kany, op. cit., 159. ™ Kany, op. cit., 160. 

* Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos populares espatioles (3 vols.), “Stanford University 
Publications in Language and Literature,” Vol. III, Nos. 1-3. 1923-26, 408. See also 
his “The Use of the Conditional for the Subjunctive in Castilian Popular Speech,” 
Modern Philology, XX VII (1930), 445-49. 

* Kany, op. cit., 159. 

* Espinosa, Cuentos populares espatioles, III, 444. 

* Kany, op. cit., 157. ™ Kany, op. cit., 182. * Kany, op. cit., 182. 


CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE POETIC WORKS 
OF GONGORA 


RayMonpD L. GRISMER 
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has been variously styled “el Homero espafiol,” “el gran 
Pindaro cordobés,” “el Platén de Espajia,” and “el Plauto de Andalu- 
cia.” These appellations, of course, are as little justified as that of “el 
Divino” which was associated with not a few poets of Gongora’s time. 
We do know that Géngora abandoned the study of law in the university 
for that of litterae humaniores, but we are uncertain what deductions to 
make from this change of program in view of the absence of records 
revealing scholastic achievements on the part of our poet. In fact, don 
Luis himself provides us with some evidence that his new course of study 
did not bring with it new study habits. Of his own shortcomings in foreign 
languages, Gongora makes the following confession: 
- De las demas lenguas 

Es gran humanista, 

Sefior de la Griega 

Como de la Scithia; 

Tiene por mas suia 

La lengua Latina 


Que los Alemanes 
La Persa o la Egypcia, ... (I, 102).* 


On another occasion Gongora admits “entiendo poco Griego” (I, 340). 
The latter is not such a serious admission, but a knowledge of Latin, the 
language of the classroom and the Church, was almost essential to anyone 
who would acquaint himself with the poetic treasures of the ancients. 

But one does not have to accept at their face-value statements of don 
Luis that he was as much a “master of Greek as he was of Scythian,” or 
that “Latin was as much his native tongue as Persian or Egyptian was the 
language of the Germans,” even when these admissions concern himself. 
In spite of his statements to the contrary, Gongora probably enjoyed a 
considerable command of Latin. In fact, he occasionally uses Latin in 
his poems, a commonplace occurrence in Renaissance verse and drama. 


1 Quotations from the works of Géngora will be indicated in parentheses by Roman 
numerals referring to volumes, and Arabic numerals referring to pages of Obras 
poéticas de D. Luis de Géngora, edited by R. Foulché-Delbosc, 3 vols., New York, The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1921. 
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In the seven hundred forty-two pages of non-dramatic poetry in the three 
volumes of Géngora’s Obras poéticas, there are twenty-one lines or part- 
lines in Latin: one line or part of a line for each thirty-five pages. Truly 
not an impressive use of Latin when compared to other works written 
during Spain’s Golden Age of Letters. 

Géngora’s use of words derived from Latin and of Latin word-order 
are proverbial, and his indebtedness for many images, metaphors, and 
concepts to Latin poets, like Virgil, Ovid, and Horace, has been conclusively 
shown by Dr. Eunice Joiner Gates in her thesis The Metaphors of Luis de 
Géngora.? The use of Latin words and Latin word-order would prove a 
certain familiarity with that language. Similarly, the extensive borrowing 
of Classical images, descriptions, and concepts indicates an acquaintance 
with the works of certain Classical poets, despite the obvious possibility 
that many of these expressions could have been gleaned by don Luis from 
the pages of Garcilaso and Herrera, or of the Italian Renaissance poets. 

The logical climax of this predilection for Latin words, word-order, 
images, and concepts is the use or over-use of the Classical allusion, 
particularly of the mythological allusion. Thus we frequently encounter 
statements like that of Professors Mérimée and Morley: “He (i.e., Gon- 
gora) overworks mythological allusion and the display of Classical erudi- 
tion.”* The index of classical references at the end of this article shows 
some seven hundred seventy-six Classical allusions in the non-dramatic 
poetry of Gongora, most of them mythological allusions. There are, of 
course, the usual references to Greek and Roman authors: Anacreon, 
Catullus, Cicero (who is either referred to as “Tulio” or the one from 
Arpinas, his birthplace), Livy, Lucan, Ovid, Plato, Seneca, and Terence; 
to rulers like Alexander, Augustus, Caesar, Numa, and Tarquin; to 
sculptors like Lysippus and Praxiteles; to painters like Apelles and 
Timanthes ; or to physicians like Aesculapius and Galenus. The deduction 
of the Classical references leaves us seven hundred forty-eight mythological 
allusions for seven hundred forty-two pages of poetry, or approximately 
one mythological allusion per page. 

Is this “overworking mythological allusion,” when one can find as many 
as thirty-nine such allusions packed into as few as sixteen consecutive 
lines of Spanish poetry of the same period ?* If this charge could be sub- 
stantiated or refuted by sheer weight of numbers, it would be interesting 
to make a comparison between Gongora and certain predecessors, like 


* Op. cit. (Philadelphia 1933), 14-54. 

*Ernest Merimée and S. Griswold Morley, A History of Spanish Literature (New 
York, 1930), 231. 

* Agustin de Rojas, Viaje entretenido, in Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles 
(Madrid, 1915), vol. 21, 567-568. 
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Juan de Mena, Garcilaso de la Vega, and Fernando de Herrera, and 
certain later poets, like Juan de Tassis, Hortensio Paravicino, and Juan de 
Jauregui. But this is not a comparative study, and overworking is, in the 
last analysis, a matter of opinion and not the number of allusions per page. 

But there are other objections to Géngora’s use of the mythological allu- 
sion. Professor Romera-Navarro’s criticism of Géngora’s “abuso de alu- 
siones mitolégicas’”® is echoed by the protest of Lucien-Paul Thomas: 
“c’est le méme abus de |’érudition et de la mythologie. . . ."* Webster says 
that “abuse” means: “Improper treatment or use; misuse.” And we can 
certainly subscribe to the accusation of “improper treatment” and “misuse” 
of the mythological allusion in the poetic works of Gongora. 

In the first place, Gongora failed to see the deeper significance, the 
hidden meaning, the underlying purpose of the myth. Had he interpreted 
the abduction of Proserpina by Pluto and her yearly sojourn of four months 
in the Nether World in terms of the periodicity of the earth’s fertility, or 
the Harpies’ habit of snatching up everything within reach as the personifi- 
cation of natural phenomena, like the action of storm winds, or certain 
aspects of the Trojan War as the clash of economic interests between 
peoples of the Mediterranean basin and Asia Minor, Gongora would have 
made a greater and more pertinent use of the mythological allusion in 
his poetry. But Géngora is no mythologist. He does not understand that 
the quarrels of Jupiter and Juno represent physical allegories, Jupitor de- 
noting the stratosphere or upper regions of air, and Juno our own atmos- 
phere, and that their marital difficulties are mythological allegories for high- 
pressure and low-pressure areas, for heat and cold, for storms and calms, 
and for all the other changing conditions of climate and weather. And the 
association of Jupiter with mortal women loses its immoral aspect when we 
consider the episodes as allegorical, representing the creative power of the 
world manifesting itself in varied ways. 

In the second place, Gongora errs in the casual, offhand manner in 
which he uses the mythological allusion. Since he gives little or no thought 
to it, the allusion becomes stereotyped and lacking in originality, and, 
with repetition, a cliché or hackneyed expression. It was one of the short- 
comings of the literature of his time, but, of all people, we should not 
expect Gongora to be lacking in originality! 

Completely ignoring the real interpretation of the myths, Gongora uses 
the allusion as casually as the college freshman employs the adjective 
“interesting” and the adverb “very.” Anyone with a military title is “vn 


*M. Romera-Navarro, Historia de la literatura espaiiola (Boston, 1928), 278. 
* Lucien-Paul Thomas, Géngora et le Gongorisme (Paris, 1911), 153. 
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fiero Marte” (I, 84, 203, et passim), or “segunda inuidia de Marte” (I, 
226, 322). Personal beauty is synonymous with the name Adonis. Philip 
III is ““Hespafiol Adonis” (I, 234), Pyramus is “vn Adonis Caldeo” (II, 
289), and “vn galan montero” is “Primer Adonis de Venus” (I, 322), while 
Angélica is “Primera dicha de Adonis” (I, 226). 

Members of the royal family are praised through Classical allusions. 
Philip II is “prudente Numa” (II, 204), comparing him to the legendary 
king of early Rome who refused to rule until the gods had given their 
approval. The new-born Philip III is “el nueuo Iano” (I, 254), and 
Goéngora records events that accompanied the birth of the prince: 


Armada a Pallas veo 
Soltar el huso i empufiar la langa (I, 255). 


As we have already seen, the young Philip III is “Hespafiol Adonis” 
(I, 234), while his wife, Margarita, is called “Su Venus Alemana” (I, 
234). The infanta Maria is “Cynthia Espafiola” (II, 397), in contrast to 
Xarifa, who is “Cynthia Africana” (II, 339). 

The Spanish nobility is similarly honored, as, for instance, when the 
glory of the Sandoval is termed: 


Argos de nuestra fee tan vigilante, 
Que ciento illustran ojos celestiales (II, 260). 


Professional classes, like physicians, are treated the same way. A ‘doctor 
is “nuestro Esculapio” (I, 265), Granada is a “fertil escuela . .. de Galenos” 
(I, 91), and pages in a medical book are blades of a polished dagger: 


son de pufial buido 
Las hojas de su Galeno, (I, 184). 


Gongora does not strive for variety in his allusions, but uses them over 
and over again with almost identical wording. Marble, for instance, is 
always Parian marble (I, 48; II, 68, 111, 262). Referring to Luis de 
Cabrera, author of a history of Philip II, Gongora uses the words “Espafiol 
Liuio segundo” (II, 196), but he does not seem to remember it two years 
later when he calls him “Liuio Hespafiol (II, 204). 

Damaso Alonso defends this reduction of the mythological allusion to 
the status of a mathematical or chemical formula: “La mitologia, en el 
sentido mas amplio—etimolégico—de la palabra, es una reduccién de la 
palabra, es una reduccién de la cambiante y siempre renovada actividad 
biolégica a formulas inmutables, un paso de lo abstracto a simbolos con- 
cretos. El amor se reduce a un nifio, Cupido; la guerra, a Marte; la musica 
y sus propiedades, a Orfeo o a Anfién; la velocidad, a Atalanta ; la avaricia, 
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a Midas; la belleza masculina, a Adonis o a Ganimedes;. . . la inmortalidad 
y la renovacion eterna, al Fénix, etc.”” 

But this explanation or defense of Géngora’s superficial use of the mytho- 
logical allusion leaves us cold. It seems to remind us of the reduction of 
the names of Washington agencies: the CIAA, working with the OSS, 
has prevailed upon the ODT and the OPA, and so forth. 

The huntress Diana is the symbol of chastity, wherefor we encounter 
at frequent intervals phrases like “la casta Diana” (I, 142), “la casta caza- 
dora” (I, 179, 221), “diuina cagadora” (I, 220), etc. The goddess shares 
the privilege of symbolizing chastity with a famed Roman matron, “casta 
Lucrecia” (II, 69), and also with, of all people, Venus, “casta Venus” 
(II, 88). 

Dido,® usually defended by Spanish writers, becomes the symbol of 
unfaithfulness, as Gongora chides the erring “farsanta” Iusepa Vacca: 


Pues io sé que sin ella (virtud) fueras Dido, 
Que a tu Siqueo en vida disfamaras.® (III, 24) 


Comparatively few of Gongora’s allusions are difficult to decipher. He 
usually mentions the person or place by name, frequently a Latinized form 
of the name, as can be seen in the index by looking up Aquiles, Febo, 
Laquesis, and Orfeo. 

Occasionally, however, he extends the obscurity of his style to his allu- 
sions, calling the sun “Cyclope celeste” (II, 49), and Polyphemus “el fiero/ 
Monoculo galan de Galathea” (II, 224). But it does not take much imagina- 
tion to solve the riddle of the “celestial Cyclops,” or of “the one-eyed suitor 
of Galatea.” Scarcely more abstruse are GOngora’s allusions to Diana as 
“la Deidad de Cintho” (II, 258), or to Venus as “la Deidad/Que primero 
espuma fue” (II, 364). 

On rare occasions we come across the name of someone who has caught 
our poet’s attention. Thus we find Gongora alluding to one Alcimedon, 
an obscure wood-carver, whose name seems to have been previously used 
only in the third eclogue of Virgil 


. . . la cuchara 
Del viejo Alcimedon inuencion rara (II, 58). 


One can understand how Virgil might refer to this humble carver of wooden 


* Damaso Alonso, “Alusién y ilusién en la poesia de Géngora,” Revista de Occidente, 
19, 1928, 186. 

* This is one of the passages that show Géngora’s debt to Virgil. In telling the story 
of the murder of Dido’s husband by her brother Pygmalion, Virgil calls the husband 
Sichaeus, instead of Acerbas and other names more commonly used by Classical poets. 

* Maria Rosa Lida, “Dido y su defensa en la literatura espafiola,” Revista de Filologia 
Hispdnica, July-October, 1942. 

* Virgil, Eclogues, 3, 37, 44. 
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bowls from his own home town, but Géngora’s allusion can only be ascribed 
to a desire for obscurity. But the element that generally makes an allusion 
obscure is the complexity of the accompanying image or metaphor, not 
the allusion itself. And, furthermore, there is a tendency on the part of 
many to see an allusion where no allusion was intended. 

Our third complaint against Géngora’s use of the mythological allusion 
is his failure to characterize, to delineate, to develop the persons he touches 
on so superficially. Ganymedes is but “el Garzon de Ida” (I, 56; II, 53), 
or “El gargon Phrygio” (II, 304), who serves Jupiter “aquel licor sagrado” 
(I, 56). Jupiter himself is the “robador de Europa” who, when not mas- 
querading as a bull, is quaffing nectar or hurling thunderbolts. Of those to 
whom an entire poem is not devoted, Amor, or Cupid, is best depicted by 
our poet. Gongora refers to him nearly one hundred times, either as “Amor” 
or as “Cupido,” “el hijo de Venus,” or “el arquero Dios.” He treats the 
little fellow roughly, calling him “ceguesuelo ruin” (II, 17; I, 136), “rapaz 
arquero” (I, 66), “tyrano” (I, 3, 4), and other uncomplimentary names. 
A typical passage occurs as early as Gongora’s second poem, dated 1580: 

Ciego que apuntas, i atinas, 

Caduco Dios, i rapaz, 

Vendado que me has vendido, 

I nifio mayor de edad, 

Por el alma de tu Madre, 

Que murié siendo inmortal, 

De inuidia de mi sefiora, 

Que no persigas mas. 

Dexame en paz, Amor tyrano, 

Dexame en paz (I, 3). 
But even in his treatment of Cupid Gongora confines his description to a 
few conventional phrases and limits his activities to shooting arrows and 
trapping lovers in his net. Even Psyche is overlooked! 

In the fourth, and last, place, our poet does not approach that inexhaust- 
ible spring of poetic inspiration, mythology, with the respect and seriousness 
that many of us feel are due it. Géngora parodies beautiful myths and 
turns them into burlesques. The only themes treated at length are the 
doubly tragic love affairs of Hero and Leander and of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and the love triangle of Galatea, Polyphemus, and Acis. Except in the last 
instance it is difficult to believe that Gongora was treating these themes 
seriously. Hurtado and Palencia call the poems dealing with Hero and 
Leander, and with Pyramus and Thisbe, “romances burlescos sobre temas 
mitolégicos.”™ 


™ J. Hurtado and A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura espatiola (Madrid, 
1932, 3rd. ed.), 538. 
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Let us examine the evidence. At the risk of offending some of you, I 
translate a few lines: “While the night takes down its trousers and the 
clouds urinate, the little youth (i.e, Leander) plunges into the puddle of 
tunny fish, as if the straits were only half a gallon of water” (I, 119). Need 
I continue? And we are reminded of the gracioso Limon in Lope de Vega’s 
Amar sin saber a quién, when we learn that the girls of Abido, Leander’s 
home town, are “agridulces” (I, 119). Hero’s mother had “mas partos i 
postpartos / Que vna baca” (I, 341), and, in a passage in which he com- 
pares Leander to Narcissus, to Orpheus, and to Amphion building the walls 
of Thebes with his music, Géngora calls the protagonist of his poem 
“Grande orinador de esquinas” (I, 341-2). 

Pyramus and Thisbe fare little better at Géngora’s hands. Skipping the 
less delicate passages, we need only point out that our author nicknames 
his hero “Pyramiburro” (I, 296), and prophesies that Thisbe’s mistake is 
going to make her lover “prothonecio” (I, 296). 

The best treatment of a Classical theme by Gongora is his Fabvla de 
Poliphemo i Galathea (II, 36 ff), and his best characterizations are those 
of Polyphemus and Galatea (II, 38 ff). Contrasted to the other poems of 
Géngora dealing with mythological subjects, this fable is the exception 
that proves the rule that our poet is indifferent to, if not scornful of, 
Classical themes when they do not serve his own particular purposes of 
obscurity, conciseness, or parody. 

Why did he sheath the claws of his satirical wit in treating the Galatea- 
Polyphemus myth? Was he making every effort to surpass his enemy** 
and fellow-townsman Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor, who had used the same 
theme about a year before? It is significant that these two enemies were 
treating the same myth, and were dedicating their poems to the same man, 
the Conde de Niebla. It may be that a determination to outdo his fellow- 
Cordovan motivated Gongora in his brilliant treatment of the fable. 

Alas, Gongora was not always thus inspired or impelled to add his own 
undeniably brilliant touches to the ancient myths. From Ovid alone he 
could have drawn the beautiful, and often tragic, love stories of Briseis and 
Achilles, Helen and Paris, Hermione and Orestes, Jason and Medea, Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, and Penelope and Ulysses. In vain we peruse Gon- 
gora’s poetry for mention of Agamemnon and Menelaus, of Priam and 
Hecuba, of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, of Pyrrhus and Andromache, 
and of a host of others. But Gongora did not elect to treat these subjects, 
and Spanish literature was the loser thereby. 

In conclusion, it seems obvious that Goéngora had a knowledge of Latin, 
and that he was familiar, in the original, with the works of Virgil, Ovid, 


*E. J. Gates, The Metaphors of Luis de Géngora, 78-79. 
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Horace, and perhaps other Latin poets. He climaxed his use of Latinized 
vocabulary, word-order, and image with the frequent introduction of a 
Classical allusion. He failed to comprehend the deeper significance of my- 
thology, he usually made hackneyed, stereotyped allusions, and, finally, he 
approached the entire subject of mythology with an attitude of ridicule 
that can not be reconciled with any spirit of wholesome respect and genuine 
admiration. Had Gongora been truly convinced of the great and lasting 
beauty of the Classical myth, he probably would have treated other mytho- 
logical themes with his characteristic brilliance and to the greater enrich- 
ment of Spain’s literature. 


INDEX TO THE CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE POETIC 
WORKS OF GONGORA 


Abido (Abydos)—2 Attica (Attica)—1 Delphos (Delphi)—1 
Acis (Acis)—5 Auerno (Avernus)—1 Diana (Diana, see also 
Acroceraunios (Acrocerau- Augusto (Augustus)—2 Cynthia)—17 

nii)—1 Aurora (Aurora)—7 Dido (Dido)—4 
Acteon (Actaeon)—1 Baccho (Bacchus)—8 Diomedes (Diomedes)—1 
Achiles (Achilles )—3 Belerophonte (Bellero- Doris (Doris)—1 
Adonis (Adonis) —9 phon)—1 Echo (Echo)—5 
Aganipe (Aganippe)—2 Belona (Bellona)—3 Eneas (Aeneas)—1 
Alcides (Alcides)—12 Brindis (Brindisi)—1 Esculapio (Aesculapius )—2 
Alcimedon (Alcimedon)—1 Bronte (Brontes)—1 Esterope (Sterope)—1 
Alexandro (Alexander)—2 Bruto (Brutus)—1 Ethna (Aetna)—3 
Amadriadas (Hemadrya- Calidpe (Calliope)—3 Europa (Europa)—4 

des )—2 Calpe (Calpe)—2 Eurota (Eurotas)—2 


Amalthea (Amalthaea)—1 Carthago (Carthage)—2 Euterpe (Euterpe)—2 
Amarilis (Amaryllis)—2 Castalida (from Castalia) Flora (Flora)—6 


Amazonas (Amazons)—2 —1 Galathea (Galatea)—13 

Amor (see also Cupid) —63 Caton (Cato)—2 Galeno (Galenus)—2 

Amphion (Amphion)—1 Catulo (Catullus)—1 Ganimedes (Ganymedes)— 

Anacreonte (Anacreon)—4 Centauro (Centaur)—1 6 

Anchises (Ancises)—1 Cepheo (Cepheus)—1 Gnido (Cnidus)—1 

Anteon (Antaeus)—1 Ceres (Ceres) —6 Harpyas (Harpies)—4 

Aonia (Aonia)—1 Cesar (Caesar)—3 Helena (Helen)—2 

Apeles (Apelles)—3 Cibeles (Cybele) —1 Heliades (Heliades)—2 

Apolo (Apollo, see also Cintho (Cynthus)—1 Helicona (Helicon)—3 
Phebo)—20 Cleon (Cleon)—1 Helvidio (Helvidius)—1 

Arachne (Arachne)—1 Clio (Clio)—1 Hercules (Hercules, see 

Argos (Argus) —4 Cloto (Clotho)—3 also Alcides)—1 

Arion (Arion)—3 Corintho (Corinth)—1 Hero (Hero)—9 

Arpinas (Arpinum)—2 Cupido (Cupid, see also Hiadas (Hyades)—1 

Arriano (Arrianus)—1 Amor)—35 Hymeneo (Hymen)—11 

Ascalapho (Ascalaphus)— Cyclope (Cyclops)—6 Hypolito (Hippolytus)—1 
2 Cynthia (Cynthia, see also Iano (Janus)—4 

Astrea (Astraea)—1 Diana)—6 Icaro (Icarus)—3 

Atalanta (Atalanta)—3 Chiron (Chiron)—1 Ida (Ida)—2 

Athenas (Athens)—1 Daphne (Daphne)—3 Tlidén (Ilion, see also Phry- 


Athlante (Atlas)—10 Dedalo (Dedalus)—3 gian and Troy)—4 
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Iuno (Juno)—4 

Iupiter (Jupiter)—21 

Lachesis (Lachesis)—1 

Lares (Lares) —2 

Latona (Latona)—1l 

Leandro (Leander)—5 

Leda (Leda)—5 

Leteo (Lethe)—2 

Licurgo (Lycurgus)—1 

Lidia (Lydia)—1 

Liéo (Bacchus)—1 

Lisippo (Lysippus)—1 

Liuio (Livy)—2 

Lucano (Lucan)—1 

Lucina (Lucina, see also 
Juno)—1 

Lucrecia (Lucretia)—4 

Luna (Luna)—3 

Marte (Mars)—23 

Medusa (Medusa)—2 

Mercurio (Mercury )—6 

Mezenas (Maecenas)—1 

Midas (Midas)—2 

Minerua (Minerva)—5 

Minotauro (Minotaur)—1 

Mucio (Mucius)—1 

Nabathéd (Nabathaean)—1 

Naiades (Naiades)—1 

Napeas (Napaeae)—1 

Narciso (Narcissus)—10 

Nason (Ovid)—1 

Nemeo (Nemean)—1 

Neptuno (Neptune)—18 

Nereo (Nereus)—1 

Nidbe (Niobe)—1 

Numa (Numa)—1 

Octauiano (Octavianus, see 
also Augustus)—1 

Odyssea (Odyssey)—1 


HISPANIA 


Olympo (Olympus)—2 
Orion (Orion)—1 
Orpheo (Orpheus) —6 
Pales (Pales)—5 
Palinuro (Palinurus)—1 
Pallas (Pallas)—5 
Pan (Pan)—2 
Papho (Paphos)—1 
Parchas (Parcae)—5 
Paris (Paris)—1 
Parnaso (Parnassus)—3 
Paro (Paros)—4 
Partenope (Parthenope)— 
1 
Partho (Parthian)—3 
Penates (Penates)—1 
Penelope (Penelope)—1 
Phaéton (Phaethon)—7 
Phebo (Phoebus, see also 
Apollo)—21 
Phenix (Phoenix )—26 
Philomena (Philomela)—4 
Phineo (Phineus)—1 
Phrygio (Phrygian, see 
also Ilion and Troy)—2 
Piérides (Pierides)—2 
Platon (Plato)—2 
Pluton (Pluto)—2 
Poliophemo (Polyphemus) 
Pomona (Pomona)—3 
Porcia (Portia)—1 
Praxiteles (Praxiteles)—1 
Prometheo (Prometheus) 
—l 
Proserpina 
1 
Proteo (Proteus)—1 


(Proserpina)— 


Psyche (Psyche)—1 
Pyramo (Pyramus)—13 
Roma (Rome)—3 
Satyro (Satyr)—4 
Scila (Scylla)—1 
Seneca (Seneca)—1 
Sesto (Sestos)—2 
Sileno (Silenus)—1 
Siqueo (Sichaeus)—1 
Sisifo (Sisyphus)—1 
Stygia (Styx)—2 
Syrenas (Sirens)—13 
Tantalo (Tantalus)—1 
Tarpeia (Tarpeia)—1 
Tarquino (Tarquin)—1 
Terencio (Terence)—1 
Termodonte (Thermodon) 
—1 
Thalia (Thalia)—1 
Thebas (Thebes)—3 
Thetys (Thetis)—8 
Thysbe (Thisbe)—11 
Timantes (Timanthes)—1 
Tipheo (Typhon)—1 
Tiphys (Tiphys)—1 
Tracia (Thrace)—1 
Triton (Triton)—3 
Troia (Troy, see also Ilion 
and Phrygian)—8 
Tulio (Cicero, see also 
Arpinas)—1 
Vipiano (Ulpianus)—1 
Vilises (Ulysses)—2 
Venus (Venus)—33 
Verthumno (Vertumnus )— 
2 
Vesta (Vesta)—1 
Vulcano (Vulcan)—3 


Les langues sont la clef ou l’entree des sciences, et rien davantage ; le mépris 
des unes tombe sur les autres: il ne s’agit point si les langues sont anciennes ou 
nouvelles, mortes ou vivantes, mais si elles sont grossieres ou polies, si les 
livres qu’elles ont formez sont d’un bon ou d’un mauvais goiit. Supposons que 
nétre langue pit un jour avoir le sort de la grecque et de la latine: seroit-on 
pedant, quelques siecles aprés qu’on ne le parleroit plus, pour lire MOLIERE ou 
LA FONTAINE?—From Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ed. Jouaust, vol. 2, Chap- 
ter “Des Jugemens,” p. 164. 


VELAZQUEZ: PRISONER OF THE KING 


ARTHUR STANLEY RicGcGs 
Washington, D.C. 


~~ a man has gaily slipped his wrists into the gyves when he 
accepted a post of honor and distinction. None ever did so more 
cheerfully, and none ever paid so heavy a price for his laurels, as did 
Velazquez. From the moment he became Court painter, he was a prisoner 
of the King, and the fetters into which he so eagerly slipped were the direct 
cause of his death thirty-seven years later. To our modern point of view, 
to be paid the same daily rate as a barber, to have his clothes provided at 
the same lowly rate, to be given a daily food ration such as the knights of 
the razor boasted, seems iniquitous in its injustice to genius. But whatever 
we may say about the difference in times and customs, we must not forget 
that every dependent of the King, from the Prime Minister himself down, 
was scaled in the same way, with clothes, pay, allowances, and perquisites 
according to his rank as a courtier. And, if we choose to make one of those 
comparisons so odious that all such likenesses have become a proverb, we 
find there was not a great deal of difference between the treatment Velazquez 
received in Madrid and that which was meted out by Pope Julius II to 
Michael Angelo, and especially by Francis I of France to Leonardo da 
Vinci. Rubens was actually a pensioner of Maria de’ Medici, and Raphael 
of Pope Leo X. The differences are of little moment when weighed against 
the governing principle. The point of the whole matter is that the rulers, 
whether ecclesiastical or temporal, subsidized those who were able to 
immortalize them. Rulers would still do so if there were any immortalizers 
available. Today we have sound-movies and public relations people instead. 
In the case of Velazquez we have data which reveal glaringly how the 
paternal system worked in Spain. Of all the details those governing food 
are the most interesting and informative, without telling us anything about 
what Majesty ate or drank. We are, however, made to see clearly that when 
the King of All the Spains dined, the rest of the world stopped, so for- 
midable was the ceremony. From mediaeval times until about half a century 
ago it is doubtful that such incredible pretense and laborious ceremonial had 
otherwise ever cumbered the consumption of food by even the most exalted, 
or required such numbers of useless officials and attendants. Spanish Court 
etiquette, noted always for its pomposity, display, and tedious precisions, 
found one of its peaks of absurdity in the feeding of the ruling monarch. 
Far back, during the reign of Don Pedro IV of Aragén, the Ordenaciones 
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laid down the meticulous rules that crystallized the swelling importance of 
Court procedure at table. Later, an anonymous Spanish encyclopedist de- 
clares, “The luxury and pleasures of the table were augmented anew and 
reached a climax under Philip the Handsome. He introduced the etiquette 
of the House of Burgundy into the Spanish Court. This continued in 
effect under the Bourbon kings. The Palace memoranda were all written in 
French, a custom which was followed until the late King Don Alfonso 
XIII ordered them prepared in the Castilian.” 

Velazquez, as a Palace official, had his part to play in this wasteful and 
time-consuming ostentation. Fortunately for him, he probably had nothing 
to do directly with meals until he was appointed Aposentador, or Palace 
Marshal. Then, as the supervisor of every official and servant in the army 
of parasites battening upon the King and the royal family, he must at times 
have wondered, in a semi-dazed exhaustion, if his post was worth the effort. 
However, “Este mundo es un fandango, y el que no lo baila es un tonto,” 
runs the Spanish proverb. He must have felt that way most of the time or 
he could scarcely have endured the pretentious arrogance and repetitious- 
ness of the macabre diurnal tragi-comedy. 

In the tremendous Enciclopedia Universal—more than twice as large as 
the Britannica, and still growing—two full pages are devoted to the mere 
preparations for the ordinary royal dinner. Not one word is set down re- 
garding what was eaten and drunk, but column after column groans with 
detail almost as precise as military drill-regulations. Such pressure was 
exerted to secure the useless post of honor in the Palace, which gave the 
holder the opportunity to boast of being in the King’s immediate circle, that 
some officials held power for only a week at a time. 

“Within the ceremonial indicated,” the encyclopedist remarks ponder- 
ously, “the mayordomo of the week [my italics] had the duty of inspecting 
the kitchen and of learning through the squire what dinner had to be served. 
At the hour designated for it the officials had to ‘cover’ [attend at] the 
table after being notified by the usher of the hall, who went from office to 
office warning them by raps upon the doors, delivered by an ebony wand 
surmounted by a little golden crown. After notifying the kitchen, bakery, 
wine-cellar, sauce-room, tapestry-room, and quartermaster’s storeroom, the 
mayordomo ordered the tapicero [upholsterer] to bring out the great carpet 
to the place where the King was to dine, and to see to it that it covered the 
place where the table was to be set. Then the quartermaster ordered the 
table placed under the canopy in the royal antechamber, together with the 
King’s chair, and with other [side] tables upon which to place everything to 
be served from the bakery, cellar, and fruitery. The usher then instructed 
the Gentleman of the Mouth (Gentilhombre de la Boca) to go to the bakery. 
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In this dependency the baker took a well-doubled napkin and laid it upon 
the Gentleman’s left shoulder, which made him the bread-server. The baker 
also gave him—after kissing it—the covered salt-cellar. Then the valet- 
servant [the text is somewhat obscure here] in his turn took the knives, 
and in his other hand the bread and a napkin with which to serve the King, 
all wrapped in another napkin. The butler of the kitchen carried the dishes 
in his right hand and the tablecloths (generally five yards long by four 
wide) in his left. Other tablecloths to cover the sideboard, napkins, spoons, 
warming-pan, toothpick-holder, etc., were carried by an aide of the bakery. 
From this dependency all then marched in order, preceded by four soldiers 
of each of the three nations : Spanish, German, Burgundian. 

Twelve armed soldiers of the royal bodyguard solemnly leading this 
uninmaginably stuffy procession! We sternly check a ribald inclination as 
we wonder what would have transpired had some luckless wight managed 
to drop the vital toothpick-holder. Or imagine the consternation had the 
chief baker neglected to bestow his garlicky osculation upon the silver 
salt-cellar. If he chanced to be a Burgundian, no doubt the lusty yeomen 
of that nation would have drawn forthwith and spilled his vile gore. We 
can see in fancy the austere approval of their fellow Spanish and German 
men-at-arms as the shamed and quivering varlet pleaded in vain for his 
unworthy life. Could the King’s most sacred Majesty possibly take salt if 
the vessel containing it had not first been given its meed of discreet homage? 

When the monarch finally entered, the kneeling cup-bearer offered him 
water to wash his hands; but he could not give him a towel. With every 
eye staring, the bread-server handed the napkin he carried upon his left 
shoulder to the mayordomo, who gave it to the King. When the napkin dis- 
appeared, the Chief Carver, with a grand flourish, uncovered the several 
dishes for the day, the King selected what he preferred for the main course, 
and the others were removed. Even this was not enough. “Knee to the 
earth, the Aposentador (Palace Marshal) waited with the King’s chair 
ready, placing it under him.” Once Majesty was seated, his co-diners sat 
down, and “the prelate of greatest dignity among those present, the Chief 
Almoner, or a priest of the royal chapel blessed the table.” On his knees 
once more when dinner ended, the cup-bearer again offered the King water 
to rinse his hands, and the dining ceremonial—of which hardly a third has 
been told here—gave way to other drearily endless formalities in other 
apartments. 

It was customary for a long time to let the people watch their Kings at 
dinner—with armed mace-bearers to keep the crowd in order and at arm’s- 
length. If we incline to smile superciliously at such protracted ceremonial 
and vulgar curiosity, it is not amiss to ask ourselves how large a detachment 
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of our own Park Police, plus the omnipresent Secret Service, would be re- 
quired to keep under control the mobs of surging tourists who would flock 
to Washington from every crossroads if they were permitted to watch the 
President and his family and guests at table in the White House. 

This waste of time and effort at meals was a relatively small part of the 
royal demands upon Velazquez. From the beginning Philip, as we know, 
followed the custom of his father and grandfather in having a key to the 
studio in the Alcazar, and his own chair there. He spent hours with his 
painter, watching the marvelous dexterity of the Master bringing his can- 
vases to life. That he took a deep and perhaps intelligent interest seems 
well established, but Velazquez must have found such close scrutiny trying. 
No creative artist in any field works freely under supervision. Always cer- 
tain and rapid, needing no preliminary sketches as guide, he may have found 
his speed and skill fostered rather than checked by these adverse conditions. 
We know from the pentimenti (an Italian term used by critics to indicate 
changes of execution visible in many canvases) that the painter frequently 
reviewed his ideas as he painted, or afterward, and worked over significant 
parts, at times probably more than once. Some, at least, of these changes 
may easily have been the result of distractions caused by the royal presence 
or conversation. 

Velazquez’s method was not at all like that of Titian, except that neither 
man did preliminary sketching as a general thing. Titian blocked out his 
pictures swiftly in thin colors, set them aside, and carried them on to per- 
fection slowly in the quiet of his studio, whatever the subject, spending 
infinite time and care on the least significant details of finish. Velazquez, 
on the contrary, did his work swiftly from beginning to end, and perhaps 
because he had so little time apart from his official duties, was obliged to 
secure his perfection at the first attempt. He did revise, of course; the 
pentimenti prove it. But the cases in which he took several months or years 
—a lifelong habit with Titian—to complete a canvas were very rare. His 
intelligence grasped the salient facts of each subject with remarkable celerity 
and sureness, and his obedient hand laid the bald truth of his vision un- 
erringly upon the canvas, needing neither the showy, often fussy, detail of 
a Rubens, the stormy vigor of a Tintoretto, or the vivid colors of a Greco 
to bring solid veracity to everything he created. There is as little artifice 
in a Velazquez as in any picture ever painted. No greater tribute could be 
paid to a man working under conditions that would have sapped the honesty 
of any but a genius of the first magnitude. To see, however clearly, is useless 
unless the seer is equally efficient as a doer. Velazquez was eminently both. 
The Court and its sick vicissitudes left not a mark upon his artistic integrity. 

One thing the Court, and his duties in it, did accomplish was to interfere 
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persistently with and to delay his production. Everyone who has ever 
studied his work and the period must certainly realize that. So it seems 
curious, considering the erudition and brilliance of such profound critics 
as Justi, Beruete, Faure, Lefort, Armstrong, and others, that the emphasis 
upon Velazquez’s social as contrasted with his artistic standing should be 
made to seem entirely negative. Don Gregorio Cruzada Villaamil epitomizes 
the consensus in the single bitter sentence : “Verdad es que para la Corte de 
Felipe IV, Diego de Silva y Veldzquez no fué mas que un criado del Rey 
que pintaba cuadros, y para muy pocos fué, y esto en los ultimos dias de su 
vida, un gran pintor que era criado del Rey.” 

The history of almost every country in the world today reveals the fact 
that all ages have realized—at least until modern so-called civilization was 
able to enforce its false values and often silly standards—the need to regard 
the truly creative artist in any field as one with his work, They are both 
hors d’ceuvres in a workaday world. From the times of classic Hellas the 
need of the genuine artist has been for a patron rather than for popular - 
understanding. Be he painter, musician, sculptor, poet, or philosopher, all 
his thoughts, all his efforts, all his time must be given to his work. He has 
neither the impulse nor the faculty of “making a living” in the common- 
place. We wrong him by expecting him to perform daily tasks in shop or 
office, factory or farm. In so far as we insist upon that, we take him from 
his true function, lessen the amount and perhaps even the degree of his 
achievement, and deprive the world of works of significance and perma- 
nent esthetic value. It hardly need be said that this, of course, does not apply 
to those innumerable pretenders who are not truly creative artists, but 
creatures too lazy to do a respectable job at any sort of “work” and too 
incompetent to produce even slight values in art. For such as they an 
assured living invariably results not in art but in prodigies of valorous 
boasting. For them the one incentive to such success as they can accom- 
plish is the sharp spur of physical need. 

Of course Velazquez was a “servant of the King”! His employment kept 
him and his family alive. That was its sole justification. But it had nothing 
to do with his position in history, and for any serious thinker to regard him 
with arrogance or condescension because of it is absurd. Velazquez himself 
probably never gave a thought to any attempt at social equality with his 
friend and protector the Conde-Duque de Olivares y San Licar, or with 
any of the other great personages with whom he was in daily contact. He 
had infinitely more important things on his mind—the charming, wistful 
boyishness in the Infante Don Baltasar Carlos’s sweet and lovely young 
face, the magic sheen of light upon the King’s damascened armor, the 
malevolently evil spirit glaring hotly from the eyes of Innocent X. 
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[Eprrortat Norte. The foregoing article is a part only of Chapter V of Veldz- 
quez: Painter of Truth, published this fall by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. This book is the first full-scale critical biography of Spain’s greatest 
painter to be written by an American. It forms the second volume of a trilogy 
of art biographies, the first of which was Titian the Magnificent, which came 
out last November. The third volume, dealing with El Greco, is now in prepa- 
ration and is scheduled for publication in September, 1948. The study and notes 
from which these books have grown began in 1906 in Venice and Madrid. Resi- 
dence, many extended visits, study in the great galleries and the archives of 
both countries, /years of careful, laborious research, and a profound knowl- 
edge of the history, language, customs, and people of Italy and Spain have 
enabled the author to make these biographies rich and rewarding beyond any 
similar previous works in details of the psychology and backgrounds that ex- 
ercised vital influence upon the life of each painter treated. We regret that 
we cannot give the space necessary for the author’s discussions of hidalguia, 
the amazing reasons for making Madrid the Unica Corte, his anecdotes of the 
Sabandijas, the legend surrounding the great Cristo de San Placido, and the 
illuminating chapter analyzing and evaluating the art of the man who was 


probably the greatest painter, as Rembrandt was the greatest artist, the world 
has ever known. ] 


“Not all of the early friars who came out to the New World were worthy 
of their high calling; but the vast niajority meant to do their duty, even if their 
missionary achievements were not always commensurate with their intentions. 
Given the primitive mentality of many of the Indians, and their limited capacity 
for comprehending the spiritual doctrines of Christianity, in the early ‘rage of 
conversion’ the natives without doubt were often taken into the Church without 
sufficient preparation or instruction. Zumarraga wrote in 1531 that the Francis- 
cans since 1524 had baptized more than a million Indians. Toribio de Motolinia 
tells us that some of the early Franciscan friars in New Spain baptized as many 
as fifteen hundred Indians, children and adults, in one day. He goes on to say 
that several of them baptized each one hundred thousand during their sojourn 
there, and that altogether the friars baptized over four million Indians during 
the first fifteen years after the conquest. Peter of Ghent in a letter of June, 1529 
speaks of fourteen thousand as being baptized in one day. Indians proselytized 
in this fashion mingled the old with the new, their inherited superstitions with 
the splendid formalism of the Catholic Church. The bishops themselves some- 
times reported that the Indians understood little of the religion that was 
preached to them. Moreover, severe physical punishment was often resorted to 
by the clergy in an endeavor to eliminate ‘heathen’ practices among these bap- 
tized but scarcely converted natives, as witness Bishop Landa in Yucatan in 
the early 1560’s. To the same end temples everywhere were torn down and idols 
burned or smashed, although the accusation that the clergy destroyed whole- 
sale the manuscripts and picture writings of the Indians of New Spain is in 
most cases without foundation.”_—C. H. Harinc, The Spanish Empire in 
America, Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 186. . 


IN MEMORIAM: 


GEORGES EUGENE ALFRED CIROT— 
FRENCH HISPANIST 


Henry V. Besso 
Hispanic Foundation, The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


E HAVE all learned with deep sorrow of the death of M. Georges 

Eugéne Alfred Cirot, at Bordeaux, France, on November 27, 1946. 
The passing of the Editor of the Bulletin Hispanique and Honorary Dean 
of the Faculté des Lettres of the University of Bordeaux has been deeply 
felt in scholarly circles in Europe and particularly in the Hispanic world, 
of which M. Cirot was an active and integral part. He was highly esteemed 
as a scholar and affectionately regarded as a teacher and friend by students, 
alumni, and colleagues everywhere. 

The news of his death has saddened me especially because it was in 
November, 1945, just a year before, that I had the pleasure of meeting M. 
Cirot in his home in Bordeaux, France, Although I had known him by 
correspondence since 1935, when he published some contributions of mine 
in the Bulletin Hispanique,+ my first personal contact with this distin- 
guished scholar was made at 16 Rue Duplessy, where he had lived 
for so many years. At that time I was teaching at Biarritz American Uni- 
versity (the “GI University”), and, since Bordeaux was only a short dis- 
tance from the post, I had arranged to make a courtesy visit to our great 
and venerable colleague. 

M. Cirot was kind and understanding, a man whose eager, zealous spirit 
triumphed over the frailties of his body. For some time he had been forced 
to remain at home because of ill health, but he was still carrying on his 
cultural activities and was giving a postgraduate course to students who 
came to his home once a week. He was unable to walk, having been para- 
lyzed for about two years, but when I visited him, he seemed to have under- 
gone a metamorphosis. He seemed to have forgotten his pain, his illness, 
and his troubles, and gave me a warm welcome that will live in my memory 
forever. I can see him still and remember the impression he made upon me 
—an impression of charm and force, of intelligence and wisdom, of pro- 
found humanity. From the very instant I met him I felt at home. His 
broad smile and kind words overwhelmed me. His desire to chat and to 
learn of the activities I had been engaged in since 1935 seemed greater than 


*Cf. Tome XXXVII, 1935, no. 2, 209-219 and Tome XXXIX, 1937, nos. 3 ff. 
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his willingness to talk about the difficulties he and the rest of France had 
endured throughout the years his country had been occupied by the Ger- 
mans. As for himself, he expressed only one desire: he hoped to continue 
to publish the Bulletin Hispanique and asked that American Hispanists con- 
tribute to its support. 

Georges Cirot was born in 1870, when his country was invaded by Ger- 
many, and died a year after it had been liberated from yet another German 
invasion and occupation. His education had been varied. He had studied 
at the Ecole Sainte-Croix in Neuilly-Sur-Seine, the city of his birth, and 
at the Lycée Condorcet. At eighteen he had received his Bachelier-és- 
Lettres and és-Sciences, and three years later found him at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure studying under Ferdinand Brunot and that other 
distinguished scholar and Hispanist, A. Morel-Fatio. In 1896 M. Cirot 
became associated with the University of Bordeaux, first as Maitre de 
Conférences, then as Dean of the Faculté des Lettres. Here he spent the 
next fifty years of his life, teaching, lecturing, writing, training teachers, 
and sending forth to all parts of Europe and to all the world his wealth 
of knowledge, making new friends for France and the Hispanic nations. 
But his great work was not limited solely to research and teaching, for M. 
Cirot displayed also rare talents as an executive and administrator: in 
addition to being Dean of the Faculté des Lettres, he was also Director of 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Hispaniques, a post which he kept until after 
1937. 

Cirot’s love for Spain and his interest in her civilization dates back to 
the years of the Spanish American War, in 1898. He wanted to help 
Spain regain her confidence after the loss of her colonies. His many trips 
to Spain permitted him to have a more personal contact with that country, 
and subsequently he devoted a large amount of time to research in the 
Hispanic field and became a historian of repute. 

It was in 1898 also that the Bulletin Hispanique was established at Bor- 
deaux under the Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. In this 
worthy undertaking, Cirot received the cooperation of his famous teacher 
Morel-Fatio and of his senior colleagues Ernest Mérimée, Pierre Paris, 
and Georges Radet. After his retirement from the University in 1937, 
Cirot devoted all of his time to the Bulletin Hispanique and gave it such 
character that the greatest names in the Hispanic and Romance scholarship 
collaborated by sending it their valued contributions. In it Ramén Menéndez- 
Pidal, Rafael Altamira, Homero Seris, M. Romera-Navarro, Otis H. 
Green, Joaquin Casalduero, S. Griswold Morley, Madaline W. Nichols, 
S. L. Millard Rosenberg, Américo Castro, and a score of others published 
some of their most important studies. 
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The Second World War did not seem to impede the progress of the 
Bulletin Hispanique: neither the German occupation, nor the shortage of 
paper, nor the loss of most of its subscribers could interrupt its publication. 
Because of the vigorous and remarkable personality of M. Cirot, who would 
not permit the invaders to meddle with his journal, the Bulletin Hispanique 
was published without interruption from 1898 to 1946. Even his last num- 
ber (vol. XLVIII, no. 4, 1946) was prepared by Cirot himself and con- 
tains the last study he was to write. 

Many honors came to him in recognition of his attainments. The Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux officially appointed him, in 1906, to fill the chair of His- 
panic Studies. The nomination carried the signature of Farriéres, President 
of France, and of Aristide Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was 
secretary of the Alliance Frangaise ; a corresponding Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy of Madrid; Chairman of the Board of Examiners for 
the years 1910-11. In 1912 he became a member of the Académie des 
Sciences, Arts et Belles-Lettres of Bordeaux, and, in 1922, was appointed 
Honorary Dean of the Faculté des Lettres by the University in recognition 
of his outstanding work. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese made him an honorary member in 1918. 

We in the United States have been shocked by the news of Cirot’s death 
and shall miss him. He was a just and kind man; he knew how to discover 
merit and how to encourage. We will always remember his unfailing cour- 
tesy and kindliness, his fine spirit of tolerance, his inherent modesty, and 
his keen sympathy and warm friendship. The best tribute we can pay to his 
memory and the highest homage we can offer to his greatness is to carry 
forward, from the place where he fell, the fight he waged for so many 
years, the determined fight to win a worthy entente among all Latin-speaking 
peoples of the world—Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Brazil, and the 
Spanish-speaking republics—through a better understanding of their cul- 
ture. 

Cirot was a prolific writer. There was scarcely a number of the Bulletin 

‘Hispanique which did not contain some article or review, however brief, 
which he had written. The few titles listed here, selected at random, repre- 
sent only a small part of the variety of the subjects which received the 
attentions of his keen intellect. I am now preparing a more complete bibli- 
ography of Cirot’s work, which, I hope, will be published in the very near 
future. 

In 1894, Cirot had already written his Synchronisme de la littérature 
francaise depuis les origines jusqu’d nos jours .. . 4 Pusage des candidats 
aux divers examens de lettres (brevet supérieur, baccalauréat et licence), 
[with A. Dufoureq et R. Thiery], Paris, 64 pp. In 1904, Féret et Fils, at 
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Bordeaux, published Cirot’s Etudes su historiographie espagnole; Mari- 
ana, historien, xiv, 481 pp., and Les histoires générales entre Alphonse X 
et Philippe II (1284-1556), 180 pp., both of which had been presented as 
theses at the University of Paris. In 1908, the same publishers (Féret et 
Fils) put out a study, Recherches sur les Juifs espagnols et portugais de 
Bordeaux, and, in 1920, a revision under the title, Les Juifs de Bordeaux, 
leur situation morale et sociale de 1550 4 la Révolution. 

Other studies by Cirot, appearing in various journals, and particularly 
in the Bulletin Hispanique, are listed below: 


1. “‘Ser’ et ‘Estar’ avec un participe passé.” In Mélanges de Philologie 
Offerts 4 Ferdinand Brunot, Paris, 1904, 57-69. 

2. “Nouvelles Observations sur ‘Ser’ et ‘Estar.’” In Todd Memorial Volumes: 
Philological Studies, 1930, vol. I, 91-121. 

3. “‘Ser’ and ‘Estar’ Again.” In Hispanta, 1931, vol. XIV, no. 4, 279-288. 

4. “Quelques Remarques sur les archaismes de Mariana et la langue des 
prosateurs de son temps (conjugaison). In Romanische Forschungen, Er- 
langen, 1907, Band 23, 885-904. 

5. “Florian de Ocampo, chroniste de Charles-Quint.” In Bulletin Hispa- 
nique, 1914, tome XVI, no. 3, 307-336. 

6. “Valeur littéraire des Nouvelles de Lope de Vega. In Bulletin Hispa- 
nique, 1926, tome XXVIII, no. 4, 321-356. 

7. “Index onomastique et géographique de la ‘Chronique léonaise.’” In Bul- 
letin Hispanique, 1934, tome XXXVI, no. 4, 401-425. 

8. “Le Mouvement quaternaire dans les romances.” In Bulletin Hispanique, 
1919, tome XXI, no. 2, 103-142. 

9. “Alphonse le Noble et la Juive de Toléde.” In Bulletin Hispanique, 1922, 
tome XXIV, no. 4, 289-306. 

10. “L’histoire du Comte Fernan Gonzalez dans le manuscript portugais de 
Paris.” In Bulletin Hispanique, 1930, tome XXXII, no. 1, 16-46. 

11. “Le Théatre religieux d’Encina.” In Bulletin Hispanique, 1941, tome 
XLII, no. 1, 1-35. 

12. “Coup d’ceil sur la poésie épique du Siécle d’Or.” In Bulletin Hispanique, 
1946, tome XLVIII, no. 4, 294-329. 


Every language is a temple, in which the soul of those who speak it is en- 
shrined.—OLiver WeNDELL Homes, in The Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
chapter 2. 


He who is ignorant of foreign languages knows not his own.—GoerTHE, 
Kunst und Altertum. 


“SHOP-TALK” .. . 


A CREATIVE TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Ruts E. WaAsLey 
The Milne School, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York 


LA CORRIDA DE TOROS 
WASLEY’S STADIUM 


a la una 


el veinte y dos de enero 


Signs of this nature were seen around Doylestown High School (Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania) previous to the first Spanish Assembly Program. The 
Assembly Program Committee thought that our Spanish American relation- 
ships should be stressed. Therefore, an Assembly Program fell to the lot of 
the Spanish classes. This was truly a task, for the majority of our audience 
could not understand a word of Spanish. Then too, pupils with only four 
months’ instruction could not possibly learn Spanish plays. Plenty of action 
and short sentences seemed to be the answer. 

Class discussions brought forth a variety of ideas. From the mélange of 
ideas that, at the time, seemed a bit wild and entirely impossible to correlate, 
the following suggestions were formulated into “The Bull-Fight.” “Carlota” 
(the students assume Spanish given-names for local color) Cramer, a high- 
school cheer-leader, suggested that some cheers would give action to the skit. 
“Pedro” Beatty, whose secret ambition, I believe, was to be a band-leader, vol- 
unteered to lead Spanish songs. The head “drum-majorette,” “Maria” Miller, 
wondered if she could contribute to the performance. “Juan” Shelley thought 
it would be grand if there were a peanut, pop-corn, and candy vendor in the 
skit. The first-chair trumpet-player, “Pancho” Anderson, offered his services. 
“José” Schaeffer said he would be glad to make all the posters we needed. The 
Fred Astaire of the class, “Sancho” Wodock, thought that the Conga should, 
by all means, be included in the program. 

The costumes were rather simple. The girls decided to wear broomstick 
skirts, peasant blouses, flowers in their hair, and plenty of jewelry. As for the 
boys, they appeared in dark trousers with their mothers’ best scarves, or in 
some cases, I am afraid, part of the dining-room drapery, tied around their 
waists. An unbelievable number of sombreros came forth from uncles, aunts, 
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and cousins who had been to “Méjico.” The drum-majorette made a lovely 

matadora dressed in knee-breeches, a white flowing skirt, and a fitted jacket. 

The bull, Ferdinand by name (Hernando), was attired in two blankets, a bull’s 

head, and plenty of safety-pins. (It took two girls to make one Ferdinand.) 

Ferdinand’s insignia, the rose, was painted on the banner tied to the trumpet. 
An introduction was given in Spanish and in English: 


Esta escena tiene lugar en un redondel. Es una corrida de toros. A todos los meji- 
canos les gusta una corrida de toros. Hay mucha gente aqui que gritan, cantan y 
bailan. Los personajes son: . 

las muchachas : 
los muchachos : 
el vendedor : 
el maestro: 
la matadora: 
el toro: 
* * * 


The following scene depicts one of Mexico’s most beloved sports: a bull-fight. Here 
you will see the throng that anxiously awaits the arrival of Ferdinand and the clever 
matadora who thus far has had her life spared. Ferdinand is undoubtedly the most 
vicious, the most ferocious of his species, and has to date killed 7,948%4 matadors (a 
bandaged matador walks across the stage and falls down)—pardon me, 7,949 matadors. 
The characters are: 


the spectators : 

the vendor : 

master of ceremonies : 
the matadora: 

the bull: 


The names of the cast in Spanish and in English were placed on easels on 
each side of the stage. 


La CorripA DE Toros 
(The group enters talking. Each one looks at his stub to find his seat in the arena. ) 


JOSE: j HOLA, PEPE! ;COMO ESTA USTED? (Kisses Pepe on both cheeks.) 

PEPE: MUY BIEN, GRACIAS, ¢Y USTED? (Kisses José on both cheeks.) 

JOSE: MUY BIEN, GRACIAS. ;CUANTA GENTE! 

PEPE: ; USTED TIENE RAZON! ; VENGA USTED! (José and Pepe go to their 
seats. They look at the stubs of their tickets. The rest of the group will be seated by 
this time. José and Pepe step on Dolores’s foot.) 


DOLORES: ;AY, ME PISARON EL PIE! ;AY! ;AY! (She holds her foot.) 
JOSE: ;DISPENSEME USTED! 
MARGARITA: DOLORES, ; VENGA USTED POR ACA! AQUI ESTA SU 
SITIO. ;SIRENTESE USTED! (Dolores moves to her right seat.) 
LOLITA: (Jumps from her seat to lead a cheer) j|GRITEMOS! ;CARAMBA! 
jCARAMBA! 
DOY DAS DA DA DA 
DAMOS DAIS DAN DAN DAN 


VOY VAS VA VA VA 
VAMOS VAIS VAN VAN VAN 


(This cheer is done in “locomotive” fashion.) 
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PEDRO: ;CANTEMOS! (The group sings.) 


“ALLA EN EL RANCHO GRANDE” 
“RANCHO ALEGRE” 
“CIELITO LINDO” 


JUAN: ;MANZANAS! ;MANZANAS! ;DULCES! ;DULCES! ;COMPREN 
UDS. MANZANAS Y DULCES! 


(Pablo, Dolores, Margarita and José all call at once to Juan.) 
PABLO: ;MOZO! j|MANZANAS, POR FAVOR! 
JOSE: ;| MANZANAS ROJAS, POR FAVOR! 
DOLORES: DULCES. j;OH, DULCES! 
JUAN: ;| UN MOMENTO! ;UN MOMENTO! 


(The trumpeter and the master of ceremonies walk very pompously to the front 
of the stage. The crowd quiets down when “Pancho” Anderson blows his trumpet.) 


EL MAESTRO: ;EL TORO! ;EL TORO! 
LA GENTE: jEL TORO! j;EL TORO! 


(The bull enters a side-door of the auditorium to the music of “FERDINAND, 
THE BULL.” The bull does a dance, after which he goes to a corner to get ready 
for the fight.) (The crowd applauds.) 

(El maestro and Pancho again walk to the front of the stage. Pancho blows his 
trumpet. ) 

EL MAESTRO: LA MATADORA. ; VIVA LA MATADORA! 
LA GENTE: ; VIVA LA MATADORA! ; VIVA MARIA! 


(The matadora struts on the stage to the music of the “TOREADOR SONG.” 
Matadora does a twirling drill. The crowd applauds.) 


LOLITA: (Jumps from her seat to lead a couple of cheers) j|GRITEMOS POR 
LA MATADORA, MARIA! ;|CARAMBA! ;CARAMBA! 


(This cheer is done in 


MARIA “locomotive” style.) 
MARIA, MARIA, MARIA 


jGRITEMOS POR EL TORO! jCARAMBA! jCARAMBA! 


— ane (This cheer is given in the 
EL TORO “long-honor-yell” manner.) 


jEL TORO! j;EL TORO! jEL TORO! 


(The trumpeter and master of ceremonies walk pompously to the front of the 
stage. The trumpet is blown.) 


EL MAESTRO: ;AHORA, SENORAS Y SENORES, LA CORRIDA DE 
TOROS! 


(Sounds of the bull breathing heavily are made backstage. The bull brushes his feet 
on the floor. The fight is on. During the fight Pablo, Dolores, Margarita, and José 
incite the bull and urge on the matadora. The crowd appears excited. Several take 
turns in standing up to see the fight.) 


PABLO: ;|QUE ANIMAL TAN BRAVO! 
DOLORES: ;COMO EMBISTE! 
EL MAESTRO: ; VIVA MARIA! 
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MARGARITA: |QUEB EMOCION! 
JOSE: VIVA MARIA! 


(The girls throw their flowers at Maria. Ferdinand, being “flower-conscious,” 
picks up a flower; smells it; walks over to a corner of the stage to enjoy the flower 
and completely ignores the matadora. She wins by default.) 

LA MATADORA: ;QUIENES DESEAN BAILAR LA CONGA? 

(Five couples volunteer. As each one volunteers he says YO or A MI 
TAMBIEN.) 

(At the end of the dance, the Conga line goes through the aisle of the auditorium 
and out the rear exit. The bull joins the end of the Conga line.) 


The students wrote the introductory speeches and this script. They also 
created the twirling act, the bull’s dance, the bull-fight, and their version of 
the Conga. 

About fifty per cent of my students (forty pupils) participated in this 
program. The majority of the participants had never before appeared in a 
public performance. Their success gave them self-confidence which, in turn, 
acted as an incentive for their foreign language study. An Exploratory Lan- 
guage Club composed of eighth-grade students was also an outgrowth of this 
program. The students were quite pleased that the Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. J. Leonard Halderman, asked them to repeat “LA CORRIDA DE TOROS” 
for a Parent-Teachers Association program. 


“It has been remarked that more than all the other peoples of the modern 
world the Spaniards of the sixteenth century displayed the characteristics of 
the ancient Romans. They revealed in the conquest and settlement of America 
the same courage and enterprise, the same military qualities, the same patience 
under hardships, that distinguished Roman soldiers and colonists in the times 
of Scipio Africanus and Julius Caesar. And like the Romans they were pre- 
eminently creators of laws and builders of institutions. Of all the colonizing 
peoples of modern times, the Spaniards were the most legal-minded. They 
speedily developed in the new empire a meticulously organized administrative 
system such as the world had rarely seen. And the famous Recopilacién de 
leyes de los reynos de las Indias, promulgated in 1680, in spite of defects 
visible to the wider experience of a later day, remains one of the most notable 
documents of modern colonial legislation.”—C. H. Harinc, The Spanish Em- 
pire in America, Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 28. 
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UNESCO AND LANGUAGE STUDY 


Stuart CUTHBERTSON 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The Mountain-Plains Regional Conference on UNESCO, held in Denver 
May 15, 16, and 17, 1947, has, as the first of its kind, probably formed a 
pattern for similar conferences throughout the world. The President of the 
A.A.T.S.P., aware that there would arise from the meetings at least implica- 
tions and inferences for language study, requested me to attend the Con- 
ference and to report to her on the proceedings. That report, presenting or- 
ganization of the Conference, general impressions, and suggestions screened 
from over a hundred resolutions for their bearing upon language study, fol- 
lows. 

The Conference, held under the auspices of the Department of State, was 
convened by a committee consisting of Milton S. Eisenhower, President of 
Kansas State College and Chairman of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO; Reuben G. Gustavson, Chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska; and Ben M. Cherrington of the University of Denver. Over seven- 
teen hundred delegates from Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming were in attendance in order to learn 
the purposes of UNESCO and in order to seek means of activating its words 
and ideas at the grass-roots level. In addition to holding several plenary ses- 
sions devoted largely to motivating inspiration, the Conference facilitated dis- 
cussion by dividing itself into nine reporting sections, the designations of 
which indicate the organizations represented: youth; women’s civic groups; 
men’s civic and business groups; educational groups (elementary, secondary, 
higher, and adult sub-divisions); agriculture; labor; religion; mass media 
(radio, press, and film subdivisions) ; and professional groups. Each section 
was responsible for suggesting grass-roots activities, drawing up resolutions, 
and presenting the latter to the Conference in plenary session. Such was the 
organizational form of the Conference. 

My clear impression was that the inspiration provided by the speakers in 
the general meetings—especially in the case of Chancellor R. G. Gustavson of 
the University of Nebraska—did carry over into the sectional meetings, which 
in most instances translated idealistic words into proposals for action. The 
concretion of those proposals depends, of course, upon too many factors to 
be discussed here. 

The one-world theme of the Conference was embroidered by a unity-amidst- 
diversity obligato, and by constant charity-begins-at-home variations. The 
section on religion, for instance, declared that despite differences, a core of 
religious beliefs could be found to which the adherents of all great religious 
bodies could subscribe. I came away from that meeting feeling that if religions 
can do it, almost anybody, even language teachers, can, and that freedom of 
religion might ultimately become a reality, in Spain as well as in Russia. In 
nearly every sectional meeting, however, there was expressed the necessity 
for putting our own house in political, economic, and social order before we 
can hope that other nations will understand us. The paradox in these two 
_ attitudes can be rationalized away by agreeing that there are certain basic 
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concepts to which we owe an allegiance more binding than those to individual, 
group, regional, or national interests, but it was the thought of most delegates 
that unity amidst diversity and order in our own castle would constitute a 
paradox until more Candides stopped listening to the Panglosses. In brief, 
my impression of the consensus of the Conference was that it was time, 
atomic bomb or not, to stop talking long enough to start doing. 

The inferences for language study which I drew from largely unanswered 
questions about what basic concepts should compose the magnet for our highest 
loyalty were perturbing. The fact that foreign language study as a contribu- 
tion to UNESCO was almost completely ignored suggested a number of 
searching questions about my own profession, most of which centered about 
the possibility that our world of foreign language words and ideas is rather 
definitely divorced from that of humanity’s needs. 

At the risk of disclosing my own shortcomings as a student and teacher and 
of projecting my own feelings *hto what should be a purely objective report, 
I list some of the questions which have plagued me since the Conference: 

What have we been doing with a language requirement in many of our 
schools? What is the purpose of learning to put words together when we don’t 
know how to get peoples together? What is the value of a static word-fre- 
quency count without more frequent supplements to emphasize atomic bombs? 
Shall we continue to teach such loyalties as, “Every man has two countries 
—his own and France’’; or his own and Spain; or his own and Russia? Shall 
we, in a seething world, continue to devote siesta-like periods to fiestas, to the 
physical as opposed to the human geography of Germany, or to the descriptive 
as opposed to the interpretive history of France? Why do the scientists insist 
that theirs is the universal language? Aren’t there any atomic bombs in lan- 
guage and literature to blast peoples from restricted ivory towers into “one 
world”? Or would atomic-bomb content in our courses be a violation not of 
freedom of expression but of academic freedom as classically defined by the 
American Association of University Professors? Can the reading of even a 
Don Alvaro lead to a discussion of the theory of drama which will help the 
social scientists catch up with the physical sciences and decrease the number 
of visits to the psychiatrist? Can Olmedo’s “Junin,” by means of extension 
to present conditions—if by “present” we mean since the beginning of or- 
ganized society—convince us that too many, too articulate men “feel strongly, 
think weakly, and see untruly”? Can our language and literature students be 
made to understand why the future is likely to be technically and esthetically 
tragic rather than pathetic or dramatic? Are there basic concepts in the 
physical, biological, and social sciences, in philosophy, mathematics, and the 
humanities which, illustrated from literature, may form a common fund of 
knowledge for every educated person? Would Plato, alive today, puzzle over 
taboo ideas as he once puzzled over taboo words in Homer? Is our stereotyped 
philosophy of language teaching—with swings from grammar to speech, to 
reading, and back to speech—forever to remain barren of content while hu- 
man wants are burning? Even though speech be the third or fourth most 
essential human activity, is there much purpose in teaching students to speak 
another language unless they have something of importance in a new kind 
of world to talk about? While it may be immediately important for a Spaniard 
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to learn to say “bread” to us, can anyone doubt that it is immediately and 
ultimately more important for us to learn to understand and say such words 
as igualdad, oportunidad, and econdémica? Isn’t there a means of bringing the 
unexcelled values of the humanities—I’m not thinking of Los de abajo— 
down to the level of everyday life? 

Those are the questions which beset me as I listened in vain for some men- 
tion of foreign language study in speeches and discussions during the 
UNESCO conference. If any of the inspirational speakers owed his humani- 
tarian attitude to previous language study, he did not acknowledge it. We 
heard much about music, dancing, painting, religion, the sciences, economics, 
agriculture, nutrition, but not a word about language teachers’ contributions 
to international understanding. I left one meeting feeling that unless attitudes 
were cultivated first, it might be better if I didn’t understand Spanish. Some- 
body might call me an Alejandro-Nabucodonosor or an embustero, which, un- 
derstood, could generate trouble. The obliviousness to foreign language study 
was much more painful than open hostility, and yet I did not feel that the 
whole answer to that indifference lay in the easy explanation that we language 
teachers haven’t been given a fair chance. 

My self-examination may or may not be widely applicable to other language 
teachers, but the Conference’s thirst for a core of basic concepts as a common 
meeting, talking, and acting ground for the peoples of the world convinced 
me that neither Spain nor Spanish, neither France nor French, neither 
Argentina nor D. F. Sarmiento, could be the end and aim of all my existence. 

Someone mentioned Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms” as basic concepts, but 
another protested that they were but formulas for which, as in Rodocanachi’s 
Forever Ulysses, we shall always have a superstitious admiration. The Four 
Freedoms are not adequate for me either. If I am to work at the school grass- 
roots level, my first duty, for the sake of UNESCO and of human relation- 
ships, is to determine, first, the basic concepts in literature; second, in the 
other humanities; and third, in the social, physical, and biological sciences. 
After that, I may be able to find enough illustrations from the best literature 
in any language to use as content for my language courses. I have a notion 
that significant, serious content (even the fable of El oso que queria bailar or 
the tragic hero in El burlador de Sevilla or the Ahi, no mds of Chocano) 
leading to desired attitudes may make understanding of mere language less 
dangerous. Despite my belief in “In the beginning was the Word,” that is 
what the UNESCO Conference did to me. I don’t see why language study 
can’t be the vehicle for conveying ideas, information, and attitudes which will 
be more helpful to unity amidst diversity and which may demagnetize the 
war-making diversities we defenders of democracy believe to be wrong 
whether they are at home or abroad. 

Among those ideas is one which continues to haunt me. In our efforts to 
extend horizons there probably has been a type of linguistic imperialism leading 
to an exaggerated prolongation of the French, the German, or the Spanish 
radius from the center in which modern man must live outwardly—if he lives 
at all—until deformed eccentrics are looked upon as a cure for extreme na- 
tionalisms and as an adequate substitute for the concentrics essential to the 
smooth-running machinery of a new sort of world. When a man of the stature 
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of Menéndez y Pelayo can be goaded by charges of Spanish eccentric back- 
wardness into writing a frequently invalid defense of Spanish scientific achieve- 
ment, I wonder what has become of the basic concept that the triumphs of the 
human spirit are rarely manifestations of nationality or nationalism. We knew 
that genius and vision may appear anywhere—even in Nicaragua. Since illus- 
trations of those triumphs may be found in any language and in any literature, 
I find myself hoping that the A.A.T.S.P. will take the lead in determining what 
the basic humanistic concepts are as a means of setting up guideposts for our ~ 
search for significant content in our language courses. With a pooling of brains, 
the task should be no more difficult than a word, an idiom, or a syntax count. 

With respect to the resolutions which have repercussions for language 
study and activities, I have culled out only the most important. 

Almost without exception, the sectional meetings gave priority in their dis- 
cussions to the need for exchange of persons. Study and travel abroad were 
seemingly in every delegate’s mind. The scientists were especially vehement 
in their demand for contacts, preferably personal, with foreign peoples. The 
awarding of fellowships to foreign students by our institutions of higher 
learning was cited and heartily commended; the réle of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and that of the Department of State were praised; the 
Fulbright Act, with its provisions for financing foreign educational programs 
for American students by the sale of surplus property, was explained. 
Throughout the discussions of the present and future programs for the ex- 
change of persons, there was constant reference to methods of obtaining 
funds: British governmental contributions to youth organizations, the United 
States Maritime Commission’s designation of two ships to ply the Atlantic 
during the Summer of 1947 for those led abroad by educational desires, and 
the forty or more organizations in this country which sponsor such trips were 
cited as methods of defraying or reducing costs. It was also recommended 
that our Federal Government could well afford to spend one billion dollars on 
an exchange-of-persons program for prevention of war if it can spend nine 
billion on preparedness. It was pointed out that no one is capable of saying 
with finality which is the better preventive or, for that matter, which provides 
the better security. A resolution that the Federal Government at least match 
funds contributed and allocated to foreign study and travel by individual per- 
sons and organizations was cordially received. Among the less pretentious 
and potentially more extensive and inclusive suggestions for raising funds 
for exchange-of-persons programs was the informal announcement by the 
University of Colorado of the inauguration in September of its foreign travel 
and savings plan. In this variation of the Christmas savings plan, the Uni- 
versity will receive deposits of from five dollars to twenty-five dollars per 
month from students and faculty for from twenty-one to forty-five months, 
and match the accumulated savings in the form of loans to extend over a 
period of two to three years at a rate of interest calculated to cover only 
the costs of administration. For those students economically unable to 
participate, fellowships will be established from the profits of a Saturday 
series of campus movies consisting largely of foreign films. The plan was au- 


* The plan is now in successful operation. 
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thorized only after a cross-section University poll had indicated, perhaps too 
enthusiastically, that eighty per cent of the students were interested in par- 
ticipating. Parents, incidentally, are almost as keen as the students. We are 
hoping to send from four to five hundred students and faculty members to 
foreign countries for study or travel every June instead of the usual fifteen 
or twenty. The number is not large enough to cause more than a ripple, but 
if the scheme spreads to all our colleges and universities, the leaven will 
possibly make itself felt. Boards of Education may be interested in setting 
up similar plans for high-school and grade teachers; and it is not beyond 
hope that even high-school students may institute similar plans with provisions 
for the less fortunate economically, through language-club-sponsored movies 
in local theaters or through sponsorship by civic organizations of savings and 
donations. I shall be glad to furnish details of the University of Colorado 
project to anyone interested. 

Another frequently heard suggestion was the building of goodwill by means 
of foreign relief and rehabilitation programs in our schools. Student-to- 
student, teacher-to-teacher, and institution-to-institution aid have been carried 
on in a sufficient number of American schools to demonstrate not only the 
human values but also the linguistic values in the correspondence entailed. 
My experience has been that language work improves by leaps and bounds 
when a student realizes that our “living” foreign languages are seriously and 
purposefully alive. 

Since the Conference was held in order to determine what might be done 
in communities to speed the work of UNESCO, there were many other 
recommendations concerning grass-roots-level activities. The churches and 
the schools were looked to as potential leaders in disseminating information 
about UNESCO, in organizing forums, in making foreign relations clubs and 
groups more active in staging informative entertainments, presenting foreign 
films, and in making use of foreign humanistic achievements as a vehicle for 
or at least as an approach to understanding. Our foreign language and litera- 
ture classes and clubs will obviously be called upon for much of that work. 
Every discussion of this general aim seemed to point to the necessity for mak- 
ing our students world citizens of their own country with the emphasis upon 
the duties of that citizenship rather than upon the privileges. 

So many resolutions hinted at the integration of specialized fields with 
other fields and with a world outlook that it became apparent that teachers 
ought to be given the utmost help in courses, bibliography, foreign contacts, 
and study which would better equip them for teaching in what the scientists 
believed would be a different world or no world. Spokesmen for the American 
Library Association and several school and university librarians promised 
their help. Some of us teachers will have to be increasingly active in helping 
discover the basic truths of minority-group problems and of the human aspects 
of foreign relations, but most of us, especially in foreign languages, may feel 
called upon, like Cardinal Newman and like some of our atomic energy 
scientists, to forsake the discovery of truth long enough to spread the truth 
already discovered, The mass-media section felt that the truth could make us 
free, in a sense including and surpassing the Four Freedoms, if teachers, 
preachers, the press, the radio, and other leaders and channels would first 
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concentrate and then give all the light available. If these resolutions concern- 
ing integration, general education, attitudes, and foreign relations are accepted, 
for all language teachers, the traditional principles of academic freedom 
which tend to keep the teacher a listener rather than a participant in dis- 
cussions of topics outside his field—even extra-murally—will have to be 
changed to something approaching freedom of informed expression. The 
language teacher will have to be something more than a teacher of language. 

My closing observation on broader outlooks is a compression of the dis- 
cussion in the secondary-school section. Facts and information are necessary 
as pegs upon which to hang opinions and convictions, but since they alone do 
not guarantee international understanding and goodwill, the development of 
attitudes should receive major attention. Nothing I have written, however, 
diminishes my belief that an attitude without facts is likely to be a straw in 
the wind, and that a rearrangement of prejudices is too often mistaken for 
thinking. 

The already begun work of text revision was the subject of several resolu- 
tions, but as usual the discussions centered about history texts. Foreign lan- 
guage texts were not mentioned in any of the meetings attended by me or by 
my informants. Any one of us could have cited many excellent language texts 
which have served to tell the truth, both outer and inner, of history; but any 
of us, too, could have mentioned more which, sadly, are still in use, still being 
produced, and which have no more value to this new sort of world than a 
parrot or a soap opera. The A.A.T.S.P. probably would never vote to recom- 
mend or condemn specific texts, but it may be possible for us to set up a 
yardstick composed of the basic concepts previously mentioned for fitting our 
language work more significantly into the aims of UNESCO. 

I close this section of my report by quoting in full a school-community pro- 
gram which came from the youth section; it is replete with suggestions for 
every community and with many implications for foreign language students 
and teachers. It follows: 


A. Establish campus or school UNESCO organization. 

1. Organize UNESCO planning or nucleus group with representatives of student 
council, interest groups (international relations group, foreign student group, 
veterans group, political groups, fraternities, sororities, and independent groups), 
religious groups (YW and YM, student religious chapters) and faculty advisory 
group. 

2. Suggested projects: 

a. Assemblies and forums (UNESCO series by members of the different depart- 
ments of the school relating to the seven subdivisions of UNESCO: lectures 
and demonstrations—international folk-dancing, songs and music program by 
student groups—student debating series on international topics—documentary 
film series). 

. Student-faculty forums or seminars with curricular credits. 

. Foreign students speaker’s bureau for group programs and local radio. 

. Combined meetings of foreign student groups and interest groups. 

International music group (folk dances, songs, concerts, etc.). 

. International correspondence and student relief groups. 

. Establishment of international house. 

. Extending hospitality to foreign students (fraternity and sorority and inde- 
pendent houses, dorms, families). 
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B. School-Community cooperation for UNESCO. 

1. Organize community UNESCO coordinating committee with representatives of : 
college groups, other youth groups (Hi-Y, scouts, 4-H, FFA, etc.), civic clubs, 
church groups and educational groups (teachers, PTA, etc.). 

2. Expansion of UNESCO through personal contact. 

3. Suggested projects: 

a. “Community International Week”: joint programs of public schools, college, 
civic, and church groups (lectures, forums, school workshops, local and 
traveling exhibits, foreign movies, costume ball, song festival, college “open 
house” with competitive decorations and exhibits). 

b. Establishment of community scholarships and fellowships for student ex- 
change. 

c. Establishment of a community relief and reconstruction group and projects 
(coordination of existing agencies and activities, benefit programs sponsored by 
community). 

C. Cooperation and aid by national and international UNESCO. 

1. UNESCO literature on college and high-school level. 

2. Circulating UNESCO coordinator for youth groups (on regional or national 
basis). 

3. Foreign movies and documentary films and international traveling exhibits. 

4. Establishment of a federal and international “Exchange Institute” to: 

a. Facilitate physical arrangements of student and faculty exchange. 

b. Establish special counselling service and orientation program for foreign 
students (on regional basis). 

c. Initiate student-faculty research committees for comparative evaluation of 
curricula and accrediting standards. 

5. Establishment and coordination of international summer schools and camps in 
educational institutions throughout the world. ; 

6. Establishment of “Youth for Peace” training program, sponsored and sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government. (Reconstruction and relief care for service 
abroad: Pioneers of Democracy!) 


If one-half the recommendations of the Regional Conference are carried 
out, this will be a brighter world, but to realize that half, we shall all have 
to translate words into action. The past efforts of foreign language teachers 
did not, in the articulate thinking of the delegates, inspire a word. Just or 
unjust and grievous as it may be, that is the fact. h 

To recapitulate briefly, the UNESCO Regional Conference convinced me 
that we language teachers can, by extending our horizons beyond a Franco- 
American, a Western Hemispheric, or a Teuto-American world, and by seek- 
ing, finding, and stressing basic humanitarian and humanistic concepts, not 
only better motivate foreign language study but also make a contribution to 
international understanding and peace which will not be ignored in future 
meetings of UNESCO and UNO. Even though we had a universal language, 
ideas, like actions, would still speak louder than words. 


“... No hay para qué tener envidia a los que nacieron principes y sefiores, 
porque la sangre se hereda y la virtud se aquista, y la virtud vale por si sola lo 
que la sangre no vale.”—Don Quijote, Part Il, Chapter XLII. 
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THE FUTILITARIANS 


Francis HAYES 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


A few years ago there was a meeting of Southern college and high-school 
language teachers in South Carolina. At this meeting George Coffman, 
Chairman of the English Department of the University of North Carolina, 
expressed his concern for the survival of basic studies in the South. On his 
motion a committee was formed to see what could be done to stop the strong 
forces which were blitzkrieging the Humanities as well as demoralizing teach- 
ers and students everywhere. The committee members have been active ever 
since, and some of their accomplishments have been noteworthy. Their job, 
of course, is one requiring all the intelligence that they have because they are 
working in the realm of moral forces. I was appointed a cooperating member 
for work in North Carolina. At first about all I did was to join the great Army 
of the Lost and write letters to editors. Then one day the Tentative Twelve- 
Year Program of Studies for North Carolina Schools appeared. I was teach- 
ing in the University of North Carolina summer session when Dr. Coffman 
pointed out to some of us that whereas this volume devoted something like 
twenty-one pages to physical exercise and playing games and fourteen pages 
o “guidance,” the Babel-tongued newcomer to the curriculum, only two 
significant lines were given to foreign languages: “It is recommended that 
no foreign language be offered below the ninth grade. No foreign language is 
required for high-school graduation.” 

Because this radical move took us all by surprise, a committee, of which 
the writer was a member, called on a high curricular official of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, who said within our hearing, “It doesn’t 
matter what those young people study.” He also declared that “languages have 
been miserably taught in the high schools for a long time. Why don’t you do 
something about it?” he asked us. The joker here is that the man of power 
should turn to.a powerless committee of three men and two girls who have 
nothing to do with the hiring of teachers, and tell them to improve the teach- 
ing of languages among 900,000 students, when it really doesn’t matter what 
they are taught anyway. 

It was finally agreed that we would be permitted to write several pages for 
the new Twelve-Y ear Program showing how “captivating” language study is. 
But the anti-language directive must stand. We are still wondering whose 
decision it was. We asked many people at the University of North Carolina 
and Duke (both of which are fast becoming national centers of language 
study) but all opposed the new order. Opposition was expressed by prominent 
North Carolina editors, ministers, writers, clubwomen, and others with whom 
the writer corresponded. There have been editorials of opposition in the lead- 
ing papers of the state. But the decree still stands. 

It then seemed that the next best thing to do was to try to find out (if 
possible) what anti-Humanities people are like. One of the things we teach in 
literature is that it faithfully manifests what a people or a group is. So I 
turned through the great oceans of pamphlets, theses, articles, and bibliogra- 
phies of bibliographies of the attackers of the Basic Studies, This reading 
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was dull, heavy-footed, commonplace, semi-literate, tedious, and frequently 
narrow, or even abusive. Here is a sample from a thirty-eight page pamphlet 
entitled What the High Schools Ought to Teach, written by a committee of 
ten—averaging 3.8 pages for each committee-man. (It was published under 
the auspices of the American Youth Commission in 1940, and widely dis- 
tributed and favorably received.) The authors propose to replace English, 
foreign languages, science, history, and mathematics of the ninth grade by 
subjects like “administration” and “democracy in the home” where truths 
have been arrived at through what they call “scientifically established (sic) 
principles.” Here is one of the subjects suggested to replace English composi- 
tion for thirteen-year old children, entitled “the general and major principles 
of administration,” with the following topics: (1) the division of work, (2) 
authority, how to exercise it, (3) discipline, (4) unity of orders and in- 
struction, (5) unity of direction, (6) the subordination of particular interests 
to the general interests, (7) remuneration, (8) centralization, (9) the govern- 
ing body, (10) system, (11) justice,* (12) selecting personnel, (13) stability, 
(14) guaranties due the personnel, (15) new undertakings, (16) responsibility, 
and (17) the union of personnel. This for thirteen-year-old children instead of 
stodgy old English composition and eccentric old Latin root-words on which 
a major portion of our English language is based. It is asserted that, “it 
would be difficult to devise more uninviting study for adolescents than Eng- 
lish, algebra, foreign language, mathematics, science, and history. No one 
who has talked with young people and learned what they are thinking about 
can possibly believe that English composition and algebra would be chosen 
by many of them if they had any voice in the selection.” The solution? Leave 
these out and introduce “captivating studies.” 

The late Horatio Smith of Columbia University was so distressed by the 
visionary unlearnedness of the pamphlet that he wrote to the Youth Com- 
mission to express his alarm. The reply was that it did not exactly mean what 
it said nor say what it meant. The suggestion Smith then made was that the 
writers of the pamphlet, which is neither well-written nor literate in any high 
sense, study one of the subjects proposed for elimination, namely English 
composition. 

If this pamphlet compiled by a committee of ten is bad, another article, 
entitled “The Ideal Principal” and written by a committee of twenty-three, 
is worse. This piece was published in Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXIX (1943), 103-110, a national journal. It is a seven-page article 
and since it is written by twenty-three people, each author is statistically re- 
sponsible for a fraction of a page. Following are quotations from this essay: 
“He (the Ideal Principal) is a man’s man who at all times presents a well- 
groomed appearance. He is not nattily dressed, but he uses excellent taste 
in selecting his wearing apparel. . . .” “The high-school principal of today is 
not only a man of unquestionable character, he is also a man who has just 
enough of the ‘devil’ in him to prevent any trace of dullness. . . .” “He is 
in a majority of cases (sic) a fine physical specimen and from the standpoint 
of taste, the best-dressed man in town. . . . Always his thinking and ideals are 
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guided by divine inspiration, and no higher compliment can be paid him than 
that with it all he is ever a real man. .. .” “(He is the) finest representative 
of true gentlemanliness in the community. While he may be more reticent 
than the doctor or dentist when a pupil’s confidence is at stake (sic), he is a 
vertiable (sic) dynamo of energy when the good name of education is 
endangered. Fundamentally, the high-school principal is a man who works 
ever from basic principles. Never . . . does he fail to keep in mind that his 
is a shared-relationship job.” (Fuzzy sample of the current neologistic frenzy.) 
“The principal of today, in addition to being a gentleman, must also be a real 
man’s man (note naive conflict of terms) if he is to hold the respect of 
modern youth” (cliché). “Always the principal is a man who takes pleasure 
in being well-dressed in a comfortable but well-groomed way.” (“Red is red in 
a red sort of way.”) “A high-school principal of this century is a man’s man. 
His strength and forcefulness appeal to boys; his kindness and cleanliness 
appeal to girls.” “He must be a man’s man—and a gentleman.” “Firm in both 
his personal and professional code, the principal is not only a man’s man but 
also a boys’ and a girls’ man.” (Why not a lady’s man?) “Men respect him 
and women admire him. . . . Last of all the really fine principal is truly a 
Christian.” “He is a professional-businessman who rates (term of snobbery 
in use among adolescents) with if not above the professional-businessmen 
of his town.” “Our principal? He is a good dresser, and he does have a 
clean-cut appearance. He always looks like that. .. . Turn around, Bill, and 
look at him now; see how friendly he is toward everyone. People like him 
and admire him. You ought to see that boy in action in his office. . . . I like 
him; he’s a man’s man. . . .” “The high-school principal of today is a man’s 
man in his community, a man who is accepted by the business and profes- 
sional men as a social equal... .” (At last the principal is socially equal to the 
businessman. ) 

Here is the comment of the “editor” of the piece: “There can be little doubt 
but that these young American school administrators represent capably the 
group of schoolmen who are to lead young America hopefully forward... . 
There is strength and vision in every word they write. (Italics mine through- 
out all quotations. ) 

People trained in basic studies would not agree with this opinion. The 
first thing a good English teacher would do would be to reach for his red 
pencil and scribble in the right-hand corner, “Trite, rewrite.” The content, 
style, logic, order, concept all indicate moronia. This piece was meant to be 
an article, which may be critical, controversial, confessional, ethical, bio- 
graphical, historical, philosophical, scientific, or just contentious, but it is 
none of these. It is a numerological sophomoronity. If any of these twenty- 
three “writers” had read Schopenhauer “On Authorship,” or Aristotle on 
“The Art of Rhetoric,” or had even written a good, stiff senior thesis, they 
would have learned enough to have left The deal Principal (as here written) 
in limbo. 

Another instance of the New Futilitarianism is a “thesis” of a young Kan- 
sas teacher. As he went about with enthusiasm searching for a subject on 
which to write a Master’s thesis in Education, he noticed the smoke boiling 
out of the school smoke-stack. As he stood there, a thesis subject came up to 
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him and asked for entrance; he admitted it and discussed it at long length with 
his advisor. Within a few weeks the young man had mastered the 3 x 5-card 
technique; at the end of the year he produced a thesis for a Master’s Degree, 
entitled An Analysis of the School Janitor’s Job in Kansas; and he was 
legally ready to teach in the public-school system. Nor was this opus still- 
born. It inspired a friend who, the following year, obtained his M.A. with A 
Personnel Study of Janitors in 100 Small Schools in Michigan. The influence 
of these Educational works spread South, and a master of Master’s theses 
resulted: A Study of Janitor Study in the Rural Schools of Fluvanna County, 
Virginia. 

Another example is not a thesis, but a book, entitled Teachers and Teacher 
Training, by F. W. Hart, New York, 1934, 285 pages. The author had the 
cooperation of ten thousand high-school seniors, according to his own state- 
ment. His chief efforts were centered on descriptions of the best-liked in- 
structor (Teacher A), and the least-liked instructor (Teacher Z). The re- 
sults are world-shaking. Teacher A, it is discovered, has these outstanding char- 
acteristics: “She is helpful with school, explains lessons and assignments 
clearly and thoroughly, and uses examples in teaching.” Her antithesis, 
Teacher Z, is an old meany: “She is cross, crabby, grouchy, naggy, loses her 
temper, and flies off the handle.” 

Perhaps the chief example for all time of Futilitarianism comes from North 
Carolina. The teachers of this state chose as the theme of their recent yearly 
meeting “Education in the Atomic Age.” The lead editorial of the official 
journal published for this meeting met the crisis of atomic power with the 
following: “The school’s director of vocational guidance could, and should, 
place boys who want to learn meat-cutting out, in the community under the 
direction of an expert butcher. . . . These boys could LEARN TO CUT 
MEAT AND RECEIVE CREDIT AT SCHOOL FOR DOING SO.... In 
this way education and life become THE SAME.” 

North Carolina has a fantastic educational set-up. It has two universities 
which are nationally-known leaders, along with a secondary-school system 
dominated by Futilitarianism. Recently the Department of Public Instruction 
printed the latest program of studies for the state’s secondary schools. It is a 
revelation to read this volume if you turn to the sections on physical exercise, 
guidance, and business education. The opening sentence under business edu- 
cation, for example, begins with that oldest of cynical Mephistophelian phrases, 
“You have to sell yourself,” a concept acceptable only to the naive and the 
dishonest. (In Spanish the man who sells himself is a traitor.) Under “Courses 
of Study in Business Education” are listed fifteen courses. Written in mail- 
order-house catalogue style you will find repeated over and over uselessly that 
the “objectives” of various courses in business are “grammar, spelling, com- 
position, paragraphing, sentence structure, clearness as to meaning, and con- 
ciseness as to diction, etc. etc.” “Etc.” appears thirty-two times. What puzzles 
one here is that the function of the trained specialist in the English depart- 
ments should be taken over by the (relatively) untrained instructors of the 
business department. 

Here are other revelations from the business curriculum: “I. Principles 
of Salesmanship: The psychological steps in a sale, the sales talk . . . meeting 
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objections. . . . (2)How to develop an immunity to the influence of high- 
pressure salesmanship.” Students, then, are to be taught to be high-pressure 
salesmen (see # 1), and also taught how to resist high-pressure salesmen 
(see # 2). The students prepare a list of expected objections and write an 
answer to each one. They are urged to imitate the “successful” methods of a 
famous national firm so roundly condemned by Thomas Wolfe for driving 
its salesmen to near-insanity by the pressure put on them to sell at any cost 
—even if at the cost of their own souls. Students are led into what is called 
“related study” in the curriculum; investigation proves this to be what was 
known in my adolescence as “clerking.” My father was a merchant, and I 
clerked many years in high-school days, but not with “credit.” An illiterate 
colored man and I cut meat side by side, and both of us stacked up a lot of 
“credit” without knowing it. 

The business curriculum also seeks to “grade” students by the questionable 
method of asking the opinion of their employers after one day’s work. Sup- 
pose the employer had never gone beyond the fifth grade? Other transcenden- 
tal phases of business education are (1) visits to the local town’s stores, 
(2) preparing a window display of ladies’ underwear, (3) cleaning the type- 
writer, (4) correction of errors in copy (“If you make a mistake in typing 
the stencil, you should correct the mistake by using correction fluid”), (5) 
counting the number of stores in town, etc. Finally one learns that “many 
possibilities for social recitations (sic?) or group projects will suggest them- 
selves to the resourceful teacher.” They evidently did not suggest themselves 
to the curriculum-maker. 

The whole confused plan back of this sort of thing very likely comes from 
a pitiable linguistic incompetence due to the lack of preparation in English, 
and a misdirected fondness for neologistic rubbish. “Clerking” is called, 
among other things, “store salesmanship,” which also happens to be the exact 
title of the textbook recommended in the salesmanship course. “The primary 
function of this text,” says the North Carolina curriculum manual, “is to train 
students to become intelligent over-the-counter-sales people.” Some of the 
best “over-the-counter-sales people” (formerly known as clerks) have had no 
high-school courses. You cannot say this about mathematicians, scientists, edi- 
tors, and language teachers. And yet, meanwhile, Latin becomes enfeebled, 
Greek dies, business education grows apace, and the “pre-over-the-counter 
sales people” do not even have to search for their own jobs. 

In no way should one wish to attack the sincerity of the people referred 
to. In every way one would wish to disagree with them. It may be that their 
demand for the New Streamlined Curriculum and the New Streamlined 
Method to teach it is born out of their galloping urge for Messiahship. “When 
we say the chief concern of the school is the child’s total conduct,” says one 
current teachers’ manual, “we mean the growth and development of his living, 
thought, and action.” What is the parent’s réle except birthing? What is to 
become of us all when the teachers, who cannot solve their own problems, 
receive into their laps for solution all the religious, political, commercial, 
personal, vocational, and educational problems of the whole world? All has 
become grist for the omnicompetent professors’ mill, including marriage, 
God, and the devil. Professor I. J. Kandel of Columbia has counted over 
two hundred different courses in the high schools of the United States. Why 
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don’t Educationists, and all the rest of us, return to the general basic studies, 
and admit that both parents and children can and will solve their specific 
problems without looking up what to do in a textbook written by a man who 
has collected a bibliography and a lot of 3 x 5 cards? 

The current generation of Americans has more words to master and more 
power and speed to control (or lose) than any generation in all history. 
What’s going to happen if we offer them “Meat Cutting,” “Cosmetological 
Facial Makeup” and “Principles of Advanced Ice Skating” as equals in credit 
to Don Quijote and Faust? Aren’t the Futilitarians wrong in thinking that the 
possibilities of language and literature are exhausted? 

Last June the Faculty of an old and well-established liberal arts college of 
the South met in plenary session to vote the degrees to be granted the following 
day. All students had “met the requirements” except one girl. Inquiry revealed 
that she had not properly stitched a dress. In the nick of time she changed the 
stitches and got her degree. It is conceivable that a similar emergency might 
have arisen because of a burnt pie-crust. 

When well-meaning but misguided persons put the curricular “abstrosities” 
we have described above the gold taken from books, it is time to pray. An 
educational system which places manual arts and advanced swimming’ and 
dollar-catching schemes? on the same level with Epictetus’s genial stoicism or 
Shakespeare’s thundering pessimism is standing on its head. When we were 
children, we stood on our heads frequently, but not ever for long, because we 
were afraid our livers would turn over. The real question is, will our educa- 
tional system’s liver turn over before it gets back on its feet? 


THREE-POINT LANDING IN SPANISH 


VicENTE RAmos-EspPino 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, New York 


There have been various trends in the teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages. A generation or two ago the modern foreign languages were making 
their rather timid appearance on the stage of the American curriculum. Classi- 
cists looked with a degree of surprise upon these newcomers. The teaching of 
something other than Greek or Latin was not considered necessary for the 
education or cultural elevation of young America. Mental calisthenics were 
founded on the study of irregular verbs in Latin. The Greek and Latin 
classics were considered superior to- books produced during and after the 
Renaissance. Such works were acceptable, i.e., Cervantes was novel and 
picturesque and Lope de Vega’s theatre was entertaining; but they were not 
good enough to rate even a small space on the same bookshelf as the Great 
Masters. Great educators, impelled by progressive thinking, helped the mod- 
ern foreign languages. The modern foreign languages were taught with a 
little less resistance from Classicists and curriculum-makers. 

At the beginning the modern foreign languages were often presented in a 


* The highest-salaried officer of many American universities is a man who teaches 
grown men to play their childhood games. 

* At a large university on a Southern peninsula of the United States the 1945-1946 
catalogue listed hundreds of courses dedicated to the Profit Motive, nine in Spanish, two 
in Latin, and one in Greek. 
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stereotyped pattern. The traditional method of presenting the dead languages 
was applied to the living modern foreign languages. Students were supposed 
to learn to translate only; classes were sometimes lacking in human interest. 
Students were required to memorize intricate rules of grammar, with high- 
sounding technical adjectives and nouns (which most of the students had to 
look up in Latin dictionaries to clarify their English meaning). Translation 
was primary. Actual conversation in the language was almost unknown. Often 
it came to pass that students who had spent from two to four years studying 
a foreign language could hardly carry on the simplest conversation. Students 
could conjugate verbs with ease. They could not always, however, grasp the 
meaning of these verbs when they appeared in a group of words expressing 
a thought. In trying to say “Me gustaria verle otra vez por aqui,” the daring 
student had to go through the mental calisthenics (through which he had so 
many times gone in class) of translating English “I would like” to “It would 
please me” because, as he was religiously taught, the verb “to like” in this 
sense does not exist in Spanish; the English “to please” must be used instead. 
After that preliminary transplanting of verbs, the student had to remember 
that “to please” is equal to “gustar” in Spanish, a first conjugation verb. Here 
is an “-ar” verb to be used in the conditional. The student conjugates in 
order to find the proper form for the third person singular, conditional. Now 
he has the verb-form “gustaria.” More mental calisthenics to recall that the 
subject with “to like” in English becomes the object with “gustar’ ’in Spanish. 
“I,” first person, singular, used as subject in English becomes “me,” the object 
pronoun, in Spanish; now the student has the Spanish “me gustaria.” Because 
“to see” must be used in the infinitive, it is “ver” and naturally the “you,” used 
as object, is “le” and must be attached to the infinitive, therefore “verle.” The 
idioms “again” and “around here” are more simple and do not require too 
much mental effort. So, finally, the student has the Spanish “Me gustaria 
verle otra vez por aqui.” But by the time he is ready to extend the invitation, 
he is exhausted, and the person whom he wishes to see may be many miles 
away. 

The above example, although exaggerated, was (and is even today) true in 
many cases. Students, taught to translate only, could not carry on a conversa- 
tion in Spanish; their understanding of spoken Spanish was mediocre. 

The Spanish language made its appearance in the curriculum after French 
and German had gained a secure position. The study of the French and 
German languages and literature was considered important in the cultural 
development of the “well-educated college graduate.” French was “the lan- 
guage of diplomats and of people of refinement.” German was considered 
necessary for those who expected to become men of science because the Ger- 
mans had done so much research in this field. Both these languages were 
studied because of the many philosophical treatises written by thinkers of both 
nationalities. Spanish had a certain “commercial value.” The literature of 
Spain was hardly known. Latin America had not as yet been “discovered” by 
the enormous crop of writers and newspapermen-turned-historians, geogra- 
phers, specialists in political affairs, and globe-trotters, who later inundated 
the market with a few good books and a large amount of trash. The language 
of that part of the Hispanic world was either ignored or considered a sort of 
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“lingo,” not worthy of the honor of being taught to North American students. 
Some venturesome professor would talk in English about the beauty of the 
Alhambra or the bullfights, sparkling, colorful, and cruel pageants of gored 
and dying horses, of mad bulls succumbing to a welcome death by the swords 
of colorful, dashing matadores. The picture, therefore, was one of deception 
and fantasy. Many students still believe Spain to be a country filled with 
Moorish architecture and populated by bullfighters, a land that has never 
contributed to the world of literature or art, or to the realms of philosophy or 
science. No wonder parents would prefer to have their youngsters learning 
more about a more civilized and cultured people, with writers like Victor 
Hugo, Maupassant, and Verlaine, or composers like Chopin. Even when 
Spanish writers began to be presented to the American students, the range of 
selection was negligible. 

The erroneous concept that Spanish has no cultural, political, or human- 
relations values began to be “debunked” by educators whose far-reaching 
vision made them realize the tremendous need to know the other peoples 
who inhabit the Western Hemisphere with us. It was time for the descendants 
of Pocahontas, Sitting Bull, Geronimo, and the D.A.R., and the children of 
the tremendous crew and passengers of the “Mayflower” to learn that there 
are people in this hemisphere who, as the magnificent poet of America, the 
Nicaraguan Rubén Dario, wrote, “. . . atin reza a Jesucristo y atin habla en 
espafiol.” These educators, some of them perhaps now forgotten, showed that 
learning a language was more than an “intellectual vanity”; that there was a 
need to understand and know other people, that all of us could live together, 
do business together, and build together toward the same goal. They were the 
real pioneers of the Good Neighbor Policy and of “Hemisphere Solidarity.” 

World War II brought about the conversational method. The inductive 
method was on every teacher’s lips. Every instructor proudly announced that 
“English is not spoken in my classes.” The need to speak Spanish became 
urgent. Members of governmental missions had to learn Spanish hurriedly 
before going to Latin America. The Armed Forces established experimental 
schools to teach conversational Spanish. The market was flooded again with 
all sorts of books about Latin America and the people of those exotic lands. 
Textbooks based on inductive and conversational methods came out by the 
thousands; everybody had discovered the most efficient approach to make 
(not teach) people speak in “a few hours.” This great “discovery” of the con- 
versational method was being tried in every manner possible, although it was no 
real discovery since the Spanish missionaries had tried it successfully on the 
Indians centuries before. 

There are many problems in the conversational approach, caused, in part, 
by the various ways in which this method has been tried. It may be said that 
the conversational approach has been both a success and a failure. It is still 
in the experimental stage. There is much to be done before arriving at a uni- 
versally satisfactory method. Some teachers are likely to use Spanish from 
the very beginning of the first lesson. The so-called inductive method is satis- 
factory as far as the first ten lessons or so are concerned, but it is too slow 
in vocabulary-building. The ban on English makes it rather difficult to explain 
the intrinsic meaning of many words which could easily be explained, as to 
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meaning and usage, in English. The meaning of words describing concrete 
actions or state of being and movements may easily be pictured by using the 
blackboard or the objects themselves. Nouns such as lépiz, silla, ventana, mesa, 
etc., verbs such as caminar, estar, ser, beber, etc., contrasting adjectives such 
as grande and pequeiio, ancho and estrecho, etc., may be acted or mimicked. 
However, the presentation of abstract ideas takes too much time and effort 
for both the student and the teacher to warrant the use of the inductive 
method. The presentation of abstractions using the inductive method is both 
slow and confusing; in many instances the student is not quite sure as to the 
meaning of the word presented to him through this method. Words like cerca 
(near) al lado de (next to), delante de (in front of), detrds de (behind) are 
never quite clearly understood unless further explained in English; caminar 
(to walk) may be interpreted as to go; alto (tall) in most cases it is believed 
to be the adjective large. These problems may be solved by giving the 
English equivalent during drilling on the use of words. Because this method 
is restricted to a certain number of words per lesson, the instructor may not 
enrich or enlarge the daily conversation vocabulary with useful prepositions, 
pronouns, and adjectives. 

This important vocabulary may be easily added and does not represent too 
much effort on the part of the student, as it is introduced in word-groups 
during drill periods and repeated by the student with the help of the instructor. 
Introducing new vocabulary during drill periods results in the student increas- 
ing his speaking or active vocabulary without the need of previous vocabulary 
study. Through repeated use in word-groups, the student retains both the 
true meaning and the use of the word or words presented during class recita- 
tions. This practice, however, is not permitted with the inductive method, in 
which English is not spoken because of the mechanics and plan of presentation 
demanded by a method in which English is not permitted. The inductive 
approach, although highly commended for its efficiency in the phonetic aspects 
of the language (the student does acquire above-average pronunciation), 
tends to be confusing because the student must make a guess every time a 
new word is presented. It is rather mechanical, lacking in spontaneity (the 
questions, as presented by the instructor, require that the student give an 
answer following a pattern already established by the instructor), and there is 
complete absence of the feeling of adventure that creates interest or indi- 
viduality in the conversation. The conversation, therefore, is always between 
the instructor (who asks the question) and the student (who answers it). The 
result of this practice is that the instructor takes up fifty per cent or more 
of the class recitation-period. In a conversational period the students should 
have at least seventy per cent of the time. The instructor’s participation 
should be limited, as he is not the one who is learning to speak. 

Following the principle of teaching as set forth by Justo Sierra, the great 
Mexican educator, that “. . . el maestro es el mejor libro,” it is best to detour 
from the text and give life to the recitation by bringing one’s own personality 
into the conversation and involving more than two students in every question. 
Disciplinary problems are absent where interest predominates. Conversation 
involving the daily doings of students are always of interest, because they 
talk about themselves and their activities. The drudgery of using senseless or 
stereotyped sentences does not represent adventure or interest in the con- 
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versation. Sentences like gDénde esté la mesa? or jEsté el hijo del hombre’ 


alto cerca de la ventana? are not related to the members of the class. These 
sentences could be changed to: gEsté el Sr. Smith a la mesa? Mr. Jones, a 
member of the class, is asked the question. Mr. Jones is not permitted to 
answer until he has asked Mr. Smith zEsté Ud. a la mesa? Mr. Smith, in 
turn, will answer Si, sefior, yo estoy a la mesa; then Mr. Jones may tell the 
instructor, Si, sefior, el Sr. Smith esté a la mesa. Questions and answers 
such as Cémo se llama Ud? and the answer Yo me llamo .. . gDénde vive 
Ud? with the answer Yo vivo en... are taught in the first class of the 
semester. When the first lesson is used for the three-point conversation, the 
student should be encouraged to use two questions demanding an answer. 
In this manner the conversation, between the two or more students involved 
in the original question, is not limited to one question and its answer. Follow- 
ing this practice the student is (1) not (as in many cases) just repeating 
mechanically the question as posed by the instructor, and (2) the break 
made by the two other questions helps the student to begin to think in 
Spanish, as he is forced to remember the question and its meaning a little 
longer with an interruption in between. The student is beginning to retain 
thoughts expressed in a foreign language, not just words. Example: 


Instructor: Sr. Jones, zesta el Sr. Smith cerca del Sr. Doe? 
Sr. Jones : Sr. Smith, gdénde vive Ud? 

Sr. Smith: Sr. Jones, yo vivo en New York. 

Sr. Jones : Muchas gracias, Sr. Smith. zg Esta usted cerca del Sr. Doe? 
Sr. Smith: Sefior, icémo se llama Ud? 

Sr. Doe : Yome llamo John Doe. 

Sr. Smith: 3 Dénde vive Ud., Sr. Doe? 

Sr. Doe : Yo vivo en Long Island. 

Sr. Smith: Muchas gracias. Sr. Doe, gesta Ud. cerca de mi? 
Sr. Doe : Si, Sr. Smith, yo estoy cerca de Ud. 

Sr. Smith: Sr. Jones, el Sr. Doe esta cerca de mi. 


Sr. Jones : Muchas gracias, Sr. Smith. Sr. Instructor, el Sr. Smith esta cerca del 
Sr. Doe. 


By using this technique the students have talked eleven times in order to 
answer the one sentence asked by the instructor. During this simple con- 
versation among three students (in some more complex sentences it is 
possible to involve more than three students), the instructor has helped 
them to use useful words, the use of the definite article with sefior when 
it does not occur in direct address, the absence of the definite article in a 
direct address; in a simple manner (without too many high-sounding 
Latinisms) the student has learned that near me is cerca de mi (no need to go 
into complicated explanations about mi being object of the preposition and an 
exception to the use of the subject pronoun as object of the preposition, etc.) ; 
that the definite article with sefior when it doesn’t occur in direct address con- 
tracts with the proposition de, etc. The instructor gives the student the correct 
form and the student repeats it, knowing the English meaning. In a later lesson 
these grammatical constructions may be explained in more detail and the 
student will understand them better because he has used them already in prac- 
tical conversation. 


Because of the practice of involving more than one student in the 
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conversation, the verbs estéd and estoy have been introduced. The original 
vocabulary did not have these two forms of estar. In a two-way conversation 
the verb form for the personal pronoun él would not have been used and 
estoy would have been unknown. In this type of drill the instructor may 
introduce new words such as con, con Ud., con él, gquién?, gqué? After 
a brief explanatory introduction, the entire class, following the example 
set by the instructor, may be using the contraction of the preposition de and 
the article el, etc. 

The purpose and goal of the instructor is to acquaint the student with the 
spoken language. To achieve this purpose, to develop fluency in the student’s 
spoken Spanish, the instructor should speak at an average speed, using 
breath-groups instead of pronouncing word by word. The student must 
be taught to recognize entire sentences, never isolated words. It is very 
difficult for students to understand word-groups when the instructor has 
accustomed them to hearing Spanish spoken distinctly, with every word 
pronounced individually. The student should be taught from the first lesson 
to link words. This procedure should be maintained throughout the entire 
course. To say cé-moes-tdus-ted is better than cé-mo es-té us-ted. In a breath- 
group, words ending in a consonant have a tendency to form a syllable with 
the word following when the latter begins with a vowel, i.e., dén-des-td 
instead of dédn-de-es-td, pa-ny-car-ne instead of pan-y-car-ne, lac-cién 
instead of la-ac-cién. Whether good or bad diction, be it what it may, this 
is the manner of speaking and pronouncing of the great masses of Spanish- 
speaking people, what the student will hear when he talks with Spanish- 
speaking people. That being the case, why not teach students to understand 
this type of speech and to imitate it? If students are taught that written 
Spanish must have every letter, as spelled in dictionaries, with the necessary 
accent marks, inverted question marks, a dash instead of quotes, etc., they 
should also be taught that the people whose native language is Spanish 
(and whose professions are other than teaching Spanish) do link their words. 
Linking and contraction are taught for other modern foreign languages 
because the contractions appear in the written language as well as in the 
spoken language. Why not teach that while contractions do not occur in the 
written language in Spanish, they do occur in the spoken language? The 
student will surely benefit from this practice, and will be able to talk with 
greater fluency and understand with greater facility. So many teachers believe, 
erroneously, that good diction and pronunciation in Spanish means pro- 
nouncing words individually. Spanish may be pronounced clearly, using good 
diction and yet linking words. The best Spanish scholars and speakers and 
people of the theater do link words, because that is the natural tendency when 
consonants and vowels come into contact. The other kind of speech is not 
only pretentious; it is unnatural. 

Following the technique of speaking at a natural, average speed and using 
three-point conversation in the classroom, the student will be accustomed 
to hearing and speaking Spanish as it is spoken. The idea that Spanish- 
speaking people “talk too fast” will be dispelled. 


il 
i 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted ty 


E. H. Hespett and Ropert H. WILLIAMS* 


To THE EpITors: 


I have had a request from one of the students at Wyandotte High School 
in Kansas City, Kansas, to get some information about the uses of Spanish 
in the field of science. She plans to go to college and take some medical 
subjects, and wants to know if her Spanish would be of value in her work 
in hospitals. 


A, E..D. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


I would suggest that you call this student’s attention to the obvious fact 
that the degree of usefulness of Spanish in her work will depend very much 
upon the locality of the hospitals in which she expects to be employed. 
Certainly she would find more use for the language in the hospitals of 
Southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas than in those located 
in other parts of the country. 

In the booklet, Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students 
(The Modern Language Journal, 1744 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo., 
1946, price thirty cents) Dr. Theodore Huebener says on this subject: 


Medicine. For the average practitioner a knowledge of languages is an asset in deal- 
ing with patients of foreign extraction, especially in the larger hospitals. . . . In the 
field of tropical medicine important contributions are being made in Spanish, as at the 
Instituto de Enfermedades Tropicales in México, D. F. 


E. H. H. 


To THE EDITors: 


My organization, the Spanish Conversation Group of Cornell University, is 
eager to get in touch with people in South and Central America who would 
like to correspond in English, in Spanish, or both, with North American 
students of Spanish. Could you furnish me with the names of individuals or 
schools or other organizations in South or Central America so that we could 
make such contacts? 


G. P. 
Ithaca, New York 


In A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1945, pp. 255-257), edited by Henry Grattan Doyle, there 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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appears a list of some twenty-odd organizations interested in the exchange 
of student correspondence. Since this book is probably in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, you can obtain the addresses directly from it. 

From Mr. Joshua Hochstein, Director of the Council on Pan American 
Activities, Evander Childs High School, New York City, I have received also 
the following addresses: 


Srta. Arvida Carvajal B., Cooperacién Intelectual, Casilla 10 d, Santiago, Chile 
Prof. César A. Ochoa, Apartado, 259, Cuenca, Ecuador 
Sra. Profa. Ofelia A. de Jonghi, Tacuari 1314, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Since some of the addresses in the Handbook and in this list may no longer 
be correct I would advise you to write to a number of different ones at the 
same time, telling of the interests of your group and giving a list of the 
names, ages, and sex of the students who wish to participate in the project. 

The Classroom Clipper (available from Pan American World Airways, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, New York) printed in its October, 
1947 issue (p. 12) a list of ten organizations engaged in furthering international 
student correspondence. 


To THE EDITors: 


Please excuse me if I am taking the liberty of asking you which of the 
various English translations of Cervantes’s Don Quijote is in your authorized 
opinion the best one, and where it is published to enable me to send for a copy. 


A. C. H. 
Freiburg, Germany 


I believe that most people would agree that the most readable translation 
of the Quijote is that by John Ormsby, published by Dodd Mead and Company, 
New York, 1899, four volumes. This is now out of print and can be obtained 
only by watching the catalogues of second-hand bookdealers. There is also 
an edition, in two volumes, published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1926. 
Some people prefer the translation by Thomas Shelton, which, though less 
accurate than that of Ormsby, preserves especially well the flavor of Cer- 
vantes’s period. This is published by The Macmillan Company, London and 
New York, 1900, three volumes. I believe that it, too, is out of print. 

The most easily accessible translation is Ozell’s revision of Peter Motteux’s 
translation, published by The Modern Library, 20 East 57th Street, New 
York City. The Modern Library also publishes a “Giant” edition, containing 
some of the Gustave Doré illustrations, and an “Illustrated Modern Library” 
edition, with some striking illustrations by Salvador Dali. 


To THE Eptrors: 


I am a teacher of Spanish in high school. I would appreciate it if you 
would suggest a couple of schools which offer good Spanish courses for the 
Summer Term. I would prefer a school somewhere in the South, as trans- 
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portation costs would be less. I am especially interested in improving my- 
Spanish conversation. 
D. F. 

Hopkinsville, Kentucky 

Two universities in the South which offer especially good Summer courses 
are the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, North Carolina and the 
University of Texas at Austin, Texas. There are, of course, many other 
colleges and universities where you could find what you want. Wherever 
you decide to go, I would suggest that you write to the Chairman of the 
Spanish Department, telling him that you are especially interested in improving 
your conversational ability and asking him for advice as to the specific 
courses which you should elect. 


To THE Epirors: 

I am to write my master’s thesis this summer and I have chosen the follow- 
ing topic: “La filosofia politica de José Vasconcelos.” Would you oblige by 
suggesting sources of material for such a thesis? 


V. A. C. 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


In addition to those works of Vasconcelos which are the direct expression 
of this philosophy, La raza césmica and Indologia, his other writings, 
especially all four parts of Ulises criollo, will be the principal sources of your 
material. You will find in Grismer’s Bibliography of Articles and Essays on 
Spanish and Spanish American Literature references to a number of articles 
on Vasconcelos including one by Otto Prazeres, “La filosofia de José 
Vasconcelos,” in Boletin de la Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Mexico, 
January, 1923, No. 3, 612-614. I would also suggest that you look up the review 
of La raza césmica by Carlos Deambrosis Martins, “Una obra genial: La 
raza césmica,” in Cuba Contempordnea, 1926, vol. 40, 80-99. You would also 
do well to consult the bibliographical sections of the Revista de Filologia 
Espaiiola and the Revista Hispdnica Moderna. 

E. H. H. 


To tHe EpITors: 


Besides teaching a class in Portuguese, I am doing some translating of 
Portuguese material for the History Department. There is a standard charge 
per thousand words, I believe, for such work done for commercial companies, 
but I have been unable to find out what it is. Could you give me the in- 
formation? 

L. M. R. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


I have attempted to get a definite answer to this question from several 
commercial translating firms in New York, but none of them will name a flat 
rate of pay per page or per thousand words; all insist upon first seeing the 
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material to be translated and then making an estimate of the cost for each 
individual project. My colleagues, who have done translation work for export 
companies and the like, occasionally, have also been paid “by the job.” Usually 
this has amounted to something between one dollar and two dollars a type- 
written page, with difficult technical work commanding as much as five 
dollars a page. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


Is New World Spanish on RCA Victor Records, by Doyle and Aguilera, 
available anywhere? I have been trying to buy it for months. 


L. A. G. 


New York City 


The RCA Victor people say the series is again available through regular 
Victor dealers and distributors. 


H. G. D. 
To THE EpITors: 


I am giving a course on Spanish Literature in English Translation and am 
interested in all the English translations of Spanish novels, plays, etc. Could 
you indicate to me the sources of such works? 


T.G.R. 
Madison, New Jersey 


The best source of information on translations of Spanish novels, plays, etc. 
is Professor Remigio U. Pane’s English Translations from the Spanish, 1484- 
1943 (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1944). I think you will 
find in it the information you are seeking. 


E. H. H. 


To THE EDITors: 


Could you inform me where I might procure readily available biographical 
material in Spanish and English on the historian and critic Menéndez y 
Pelayo? I should also like to know where I might find a fairly complete listing 
of his works. I am further interested to find out which of his works have 
been translated into English. . . . I have come comparatively late to the 
study of Spanish literature and find it very fascinating indeed. I have a fair 
acquaintance with Italian, French, and German languages and literature, but 
I was not fully prepared for the wonderful surprises which came to me with 
the study of Spanish. One of the surprises has been Menéndez y Pelayo. No 
book that I have read concerning Iberian or Ibero-American literature has 
failed to quote his authority and it has gradually dawned on me that this man 
was an historian and critic of monumental proportions. Men like Sainte- 
Beuve, Georg Brandes, and Taine—well known to and highly respected by the 
English-speaking world—seem to me now to be of smaller stature than this 
encyclopedic Spaniard. 


J.W.S. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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All serious students of Hispanic literature share your appreciation of the- 
genius of Menéndez y Pelayo and believe that he deserves as much renown 
as the other great scholars and critics you mention. 

Two principal biographies of Menéndez y Pelayo are available: 

(1). One by Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin appears as the “Introduccién” to 
Volume IV of Menéndez y Pelayo’s Origenes de la novela (Madrid, Casa 
Editorial Bailly-Bailliére, 1915, Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, No. 
21). This “Introduccién” is divided into five chapters; the first four (pp. 1-90) 
are taken up with the biography proper; Chapter V (pp. 91-151) contains a 
detailed bibliography of Menéndez y Pelayo’s works. 

(2) Miguel Artigas: La vida y la obra de Menéndez y Pelayo (Zaragoza, 
Editorial Heraldo de Aragén, 1939). This is a work of 170 pages, with an 
appended “Resefia bibliografica,” pp. 173-198. 

There are no extensive works in English on Menéndez y Pelayo, but brief 
accounts of his life and work can be found in Merimée and Morley’s History 
of Spanish Literature, pp. 582-584; G. T. Northup’s /ntroduction to Spanish 
Literature, pp. 397-400, and the Columbia Dictionary of Modern European 
Literature, pp. 534-535. 

As far as I know, none of Menéndez y Pelayo’s works has been translated 
into English. 


To THE EDITors: 


Re: Cuban bookdealers (Hispania, XXX, 96), you might add to this 
list Cultural, S. A., Propietaria de las Librerias La Modern Poesia, Obispo y 
Bernazo, Aptdo. 605, Habana, and Libreria Cervantes, Galiano 304, Aptdo. 
1115, Habana, Cuba. 


P. A; 
Santa Barbara, California 


To THE EpiTors: 


Please send me the correct address of Las Américas Publishing Company. A 
letter sent to the Forest Hills address was returned. 


F. A. B. 
Tablequeh, Oklahoma 


The Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (D. C. Heath and 
Company, $1.80) gives the address as 36 Woodlawn Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 
This is the latest address of which I have knowledge. 


R. H. W. 
(This address should now be corrected to 30 West 12th Street, New York 11, 
N.Y. H.G.D.) 


“... Las necedades del rico por sentencias pasan en el mundo.”—Don Quijote, 
Part II, Chapter XLIII. 


E. H. H 
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CHAPTER NEWS*... Conducted by 


Grayvon S. DeLanp, Secretary-Treasurer 


GALVEZ. The Chapter, not very active during the war years, has been re- 
organized. At the meeting held in New Orleans on October 13, 1947 the 
following new officers were elected (all from New Orleans) : President, Sister 
Mary Austin, O.P., Dominican College; Vice-President, Dr. Daniel S. Wogan, 
Tulane University; Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Mann, Newman High School; 
and Treasurer, Miss Anna Giblin, Nicholls High School. Plans have already 
been laid for activity during the year, including the celebration of Pan 
American Day and an essay contest in the local high schools. In addition, the 
teachers in the secondary schools are planning programs for the immediate 
future. 


LONE STAR. The Lone Star Chapter met on March 1, 1947, at the Hotel 
Texas in Fort Worth. The entertainment chairman, Miss Louise Bomar, 
presented two handsome young Texans of Latin American extraction, Miss 
Elizabeth Walls and her brother Ratil Walls, whose Mexican dance numbers, 
La Virgen de la Macarena and La Mesticita, thrilled the audience assembled 
in the Alamo Room. Miss Walls was in native Mexican costume and her 
brother accompanied her at the piano. Miss Bomar then played while Mrs. 
John Simmons sang very delightfully two Mexican numbers Nadie me quiere 
and Estrellita. Mrs. Berta Cannon of Fort Worth presented Sefior Efrain 
Dominguez, Mexican Consul at Ft. Worth, who delivered the main address. 
He spoke in Spanish on the life of Domingo Sarmiento, South American 
educator. Miss Elenita Patton, President, presided at the business meeting 
at which the following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Berta Ward 
Cannon, 1324 Washington Avenue, Ft. Worth; First Vice-President, Miss 
Adelle Clarke, 1408 Moore Street, Commerce; Second Vice-President, Mr. 
H. H. Johns, Jr., 726 Winston Avenue, Dallas; Third Vice-President, Miss 
Thalia Clark, 2123 Madera Street, Dallas; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Paul F. 
Allen, 203 N. Glasgow Drive, Dallas. The chapter voted to award some gift for 
the library of a Ft. Worth Latin American center. After the meeting a repre- 
sentative of a publishing house displayed new books and materials on the 
teaching of Spanish. Special interest was shown in Spanish records for use 
in the classroom. 


LONG ISLAND. The Long Island Chapter started the 1947-48 season with 
the following new officers: President, Brother Gerald Morris, Chaminade High 


* Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor Graydon 
S. DeLand, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of chapter officers, 
with addresses, should be at all times in the Secretary's files, and he should be 
promptly notified of all changes. Eprror. 
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School, Mineola, and Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Samuel W. Newman, Valley 
Stream Central High School. At the first meeting, held October 11, members 
were guests of the United States Merchant Marine Academy at King’s Point, 
New York. Activities included a visit of inspection of school grounds, a review 
of the cadets, the ceremonial of presentation of a gift to Superintendent R. R. 
McNulty by the nine Latin American cadets newly enrolled at the Academy, 
and a gift presented by one of two Cuban officers also enrolled for courses. 
The Latin Americans also presented to the cadet regiment a Pan American 
flag. After luncheon a movie, made by cadets on a training trip to Latin 
America, was shown. Following the movie the business part of the meeting 
was held. This marked the Academy’s first celebration of El Dia de la Raza, 
and gives evidence of heightened interest in Inter-American matters. The 
countries now represented at the Academy are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. Cadets from other 
countries are expected to arrive next semester. The Chapter looks forward to 
a season of interesting and professionally profitable activities. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. The first meeting of the Chapter for the year 
was a luncheon meeting at the Berkeley Woman’s City Club on Saturday, 
October 25, 1947. After a pleasant luncheon, with twenty-seven members and 
visitors attending, the meeting was called to order by the President, William F. 
Silver, Jr. Miss Dolores Buzdon, a student at Richmond High School, ren- 
dered “La Golondrina,” “Te Quiero Dijiste” and “South of the Border” on the 
piano. Professor José Montesinos of the University of California addressed 
the group on “La ensefianza de lengua y literatura.” He laments the fact that 
the “soul” is fast disappearing in the learning of language and literature. 


NORTHWEST. The Fall meeting of the Chapter was held at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, on October 3, 1947, opening with a dinner in the 
banquet room of the University Commons. The dinner speaker was Dr. Salva- 
dor Alvarez, of the National University of Mexico, visiting staff physician 
at the Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle, whose topic was “Obra educa- 
tiva higiénica en México.” A panel composed of Mrs. Ernest B. Nelson, 
Professor Carlos Rojas, and Professor Nelson Esteves discussed “Teaching 
Spanish Pronunciation.” Professor Howard Lee Nostrand spoke on “New 
Horizons for Our Profession” and Professor Carlos Garcia-Prada on “Don 
Quijote y Charlie Chaplin.” Professor Lurline V. Simpson, president of the 
Chapter, presided. 


OREGON. The Oregon Chapter enjoyed a luncheon at the Benton Hotel in 
Corvallis, the home of Oregon State College, on April 22, 1947. Miss Melissa M. 
Martin, head of the Department of Foreign Languages, was hostess to the 
group and also presided at the meeting. The speaker was Miss Paulita Reyes 
of Bogota, Colombia, who gave a vivid description of her native land in its 
cultural and agricultural! aspects. Various other guests were then introduced, 
including Dr. Anibal Vargas-Barén, president of the Oregon Chapter, Dr. 
Leavitt O. Wright, of the University of Oregon, and Dr. Perry Powers. A 
program of Spanish music followed the talk. 

The Chapter met May 24, 1947 at St. Helen’s Hall, the President, Dr. Anibal 
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Vargas-Barén, presiding. He introduced Sr. Jorge Chocano, Consul General 
from Lima, Pert, who spoke on “La casa antigua de Pizarro.” As we listened 
to the talk we realized how fortunate we were to have the opportunity of 
hearing such scholarly and excellent Spanish. A two-piano duet by Pat Schop 
and Lynn Sherley concluded the program. A social hour was then enjoyed, 
with Sefiora Chocano pouring. 

On October 11, 1947 the members accepted the invitation of Dr. Anibal 
Vargas-Barén to celebrate the birthday of Cervantes at the Faculty Club in 
Eugene. After a fine luncheon, the President introduced: Dr. David Dougherty, 
new head of the Department of Foreign Languages at the University, who 
gave the official greeting; Mr. Manuel L. Lépez, who spoke on the topic, 
“Reflexiones sobre el Quijote”; Miss Juanita Demmer on “A Frequency Study 
of the Third-Person Object-Pronoun in Don Quijote”; Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, 
on “Arcaismos subconscientes en el Quijote”; and Dr. Perry Powers on 
“Bibliografia cervantina reciente.” The Portland Group presented a birthday 
cake in memory of the ever-renowned Cervantes, and Mrs. Vargas-Barén 
accepted the honor of cutting the cake. The meetings of the Chapter are always 
conducted in Spanish. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS .. . 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
Dear MemsBers oF AATSP: 


What fun it is to write to more than three thousand people at one sitting 
before the “button-presser” as the little boy called the typewriter! Hearty 
greetings to you all! 

You will agree with me, I am sure, that the Editor did an outstanding 
piece of work on the Cervantes Quadricentennial Number of HISPANIA. 
From the quotation of the Soneto by Rubén Dario to the Cervantes Mis- 
cellany owned by Wellesley College, it includes such a fascinating variety 
of material. With reference of Professor J. D. M. Ford’s contribution, 
I can do no better than quote my head of department, Miss Mabel A. 
Purdy, who said, “That article is a treasure filled with inspiration to rein- 
force one’s faith in the abiding value of culture throughout the ages.” 

It is interesting to learn the thoughts of outstanding men of our day 
who are not primarily concerned with Spanish, as well as those who are 
steeped in the study. I enjoyed the quotes from such widely differing 
sources as Macaulay, Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Scott, and Una- 
muno. And don’t you like Maeterlinck’s choice in “Words To Live By”: 
“The road is always better than the inn”? 


We are very pleased that one of our honorary members, Aubrey F. G. 
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Bell, should have celebrated the Quadricentennial by the publication of. 
such an excellent book as his Cervantes. Favorable criticisms are coming 
in from all sides. Congratulations, Dr. Bell! 

To return to Hispanta, there is another item I should like to comment 
on, the report of the Minnesota Chapter. What a splendid thing it is doing 
in working out various ways and means of making classroom instruction 
more interesting, and spreading the results of its discussions throughout 
the state in the monthly newsletter called Luces Boreales! If you have not 
read the account of this activity on pages 420-421, I should like to recom- 
mend it, with the suggestion that other chapters attempt a similar “work- 
shop.” 

In the course of my activities in the Student Pan American League, 
I have gone in for a-bit of stamp-collecting. The New York Times of 
October 19 displayed the large type heading “Spain and Chile Commemo- 
rate Fourth Centenary of Cervantes Birth.” There I learned that the first 
of various countries’ promised stamps in commemoration of the birth of 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra had reached this country. His portrait, with 
his name and the dates 1547-1947, appears on a forty-centavos issued by 
Chile. On the Spanish fifty-centavos gray-green he is seated in his library ; 
his likeness is on the seventy-five-centavos blue, and a 5.50-pesos purple 
depicts Don Quijote and Sancho Panza on Clavilefio, the wooden horse, 
against stars and moon as background. These three items are inscribed 
“9 de Octubre, Dia del Sello.” And so the Don rides forth once more in 
ways he never dreamed of. 

When I attended the last annual meeting of the Executive Council and 
saw the long list of items on the agenda, I marvelled at the work of the 
President, and wondered what could possibly be left for the 1947 meeting 
to consider, but members have already given us some splendid suggestions 
to act upon, and the list is still open for further recommendations. 

It was with a somewhat frightened feeling that I accepted the presi- 
dential gavel, but the ready response, when I have asked members to serve 
on committees, and the offers of help which I have received have made my 
term of office a pleasure. Thank you. 

Now I must bring this salmagundi epistle to a close. I am looking for- 
ward to seeing many of you at the Annual Meeting in Detroit. 

Until then, I remain 

Yours most sincerely, 
I. JAMIESON 
President 
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PROGRAM 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


‘Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan 
SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 28 


9:00-12:00 Registration, Hotel Book-Cadillac, Fourth Floor Lobby. 
9:00 Meeting of the Executive Council, Founders’ Room, Fifth Floor. 
12:00 Luncheon; individual arrangements. Dining Rooms. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 28 
1:00- 5:00 Registration, continued. 


2:00- 5:15 Presentation of Papers; Discussion. Crystal Ballroom, Fourth 
Floor. Presiding: Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, President. 


2:00- 3:30 General and Pedagogical Session. 


1. “Ligeras observaciones sobre la lengua de Cervantes en América,” 
Juan Rodriguez Castellano, Duke University 

2. “The Teaching of Commercial Spanish: A Challenge and an Op- 
portunity,” Terrell Louise Tatum, University of Chattanooga 

3. “The Wisconsin Plan of Spanish Instruction,” Everett W. Hesse, 
University of Wisconsin 


3:45- 5:15 Literary and Research Session. 


1. “Algunos aspectos de Dona Barbara por Rémulo Gallegos,” John H. 
Englekirk, Tulane University 

2. “El tema negroide en la poesia de Luis Palés Matos,” Pedro J. 
Labarthe, Pennsylvania College for Women 

3. “Camonologia brasileira,” Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott College 


6:00 Dinner; individual arrangements. Dining Rooms. 


SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 28 


8:00 (Crystal Ballroom) SPANISH FIESTA 
Presented by the students and faculty of the schools of Metro- 
politan Detroit 
1. Group Singing 

Led by Dr. José Espinosa, University of Detroit 
Las Mafianitas 
Cancién mixteca 
Solamente una vez 
Cuatro Milpas 


Noche de paz 
Adeste Fideles 


2. Spanish Dances 


ts chs Constance Needham, Wayne University 
Vida Bonaldi, Wayne University 
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Les Ofelia Navarro, Durfee School 
Eugenia Popoff, Maple School 
3. One-Act Play 


Directed by Manuela Cirre, Wayne University 
El Flechazo by Alvarez Quintero 


Ana Inés Salazar, Wayne University 

Ne James Milton Smith, Wayne University 
4. Spanish Dances 

Malaguefia Bolero ............... Ofelia Navarro, Durfee School 


Eugenia Popoff, Maple School 


5. One Act Play 
Directed by Manuela Cirre, Wayne University 
Sangre Gorda by Alvarez Quintero 


Angelina Blanco, Wayne University 

Milton Weiner, Wayne University 
6. Mexican Songs 

Noche de Ronda 

Mufiequita Linda ......... Constance Needham, Wayne University 
7. Mexican Dances 

Jarabe tagatlo Henry Chavez, Wayne University ~ 

Gloria Chavez, Western High School 

Marian Chavez, Western High School 
8. Puerto Rican Songs 

Mama yo quiero ............ Ana Inés Salazar, Wayne University 

Borrachita me voy ........ Alicia Salazar, Southeastern High School 

Flores negras ........... Lillian Salazar, Southeastern High School 


Virginia Pardo, Southeastern High School 


9. Recitation of Afro-Cuban Poetry 
José Ortiz, University of Michigan 


El velori de Pap& Montero .............eeceeeeees Nicolas Guillé 

10. Dance Finale 

Constance Needham, Wayne University 


Vida Bonaldi, Wayne University 
Ofelia Navarro, Durfee School 
Eugenia Popoff, Maple School 


Plame Oscar Navarro, Wayne University 
Director of Dances .............045: Constance Needham, Wayne University 
Ee Mary Carmen McConkey, Eastern High School 


Program Disaster Blanche E. Goodell, Wayne University 
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MONDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 Annual Business Meeting of the Association. Crystal Ballroom; 
Fourth Floor. 


President’s Address 

Reports of Officers and Committees 
Consideration of Amendment to the Constitution 
Election of Officers 

New Business 


Adjournment 
12:00 Association Luncheon. English Room; Mezzanine Floor. 
1:30 Trip by Chartered Bus to Ford’s Greenfield Village Museum 


Leaving from the Hotel Book-Cadillac. 
HOSTS FOR THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
The Southern Michigan Chapter of the Association 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM OF PAPERS 


Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan 

Nora B. Thompson, Lower Merion Sr. High School, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania 

John T. Reid, Chairman, University of California at Los Angeles 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Julio del Toro, Chairman, University of Michigan 
REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 

Edwin W. Owrid, Chairman, Detroit University School 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE; TRANSPORTATION 

Clarence V. McGuire, Chairman, Grosse Pointe Schools 
FIESTA PROGRAM 

Blanche E. Goodell, Chairman, Wayne University 
LUNCHEON PROGRAM 

Clara Jean Leith, Chairman, Redford High School 


“. .. La doncella honrada, en casa y la pierna quebrada; y la mujer y la gallina 
por andar se pierden aina; y la que es deseosa de ver, también tiene deseo de ser 
vista: no digo mas.”—-Sancho Panza, Don Quijote, Part II, Chapter XLIX. 


PLACE 


Tolleson 
Tolleson 


Hot Springs 
Hot Springs 


Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 
Long Beach 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Pleasanton 


Pleasanton 
San Jose 


San Pedro 
Taft 


Farmington 
Farmington 


Washington 


Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
Orlando 
Orlando 
Pompano 
Tampa 
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SCHOOL 

Arizona 
Tolleson Union High School 
Tolleson Union High School 


Arkansas 


Hot Springs Senior High School 
Hot Springs Senior High School 


California 
Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Alexander Hamilton High School 
Francis Polytechnic High School 
Francis Polytechnic High School 
James A. Garfield High School 
James A. Garfield High School 
George Washington High School 
Amador Valley Jt. Union High 
School 
Amador Valley Jt. Union High 
School 
San Jose State College 


San Pedro High School 
Taft Union High School 


Connecticut 


Miss Porter’s School 
Miss Porter’s School 


District of Columbia 
Woodrow Wilson High School 


Florida 
Landon High School 
Reyna Studio of Languages 
Ann Lisbeth Seese Private School 
Ann Lisbeth Seese Private School 
Ann Lisbeth Seese Private School 
Pompano High School 
George Washington Junior High 
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STUDENT 
WINNER 


Victoria Alcocer 
Jack McDaniel 


Rosalee Stephens 
Ann Wade 


Sam Hall 

Susan Redding 
Ann Reynolds 
James Hiser 
Beverly Nemer 
Norma Collins 
Sidney McCormick 
Barbara Morrison 
Adam Vallejo 
Bertha Villescas 
Mary Jensen 
Barbara Arnold 


Robert G. Athenour 


Marymargaret 
Condon 

John Ward 

Robert T. Jones 


Evelyn Penney 
Cary Sibert 


Thomas Henrick 
Tonseth, III 


Jack Leatherman 
Billy Kofoed 
Fred H. Allen 
Lynne Damus 
Cloe Slade 
Marvin Ogden, Jr. 
Mimi Greco 
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PLACE 


Atlanta 
Atlanta 


Atlanta 
Decatur 
Fairburn 


Carbondale 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 


Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne 


Howe 
Howe 
Indianapolis 
Richmond 
Richmond 


Clinton 
Clinton 


Pineville 
Pineville 
Pineville 
Pineville 


Wellesley 
Wellesley 


Adrian 
Bloomfield Hills 
Bloomfield Hills 
Wayne 


HISPANIA 


SCHOOL 


Georgia 


Georgia School of Technology 
Georgia School of Technology 


Georgia School of Technology 
Decatur Boys High School 
Campbell High 


Illinois 


Southern Illinois Normal University 


Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 


Indiana 
North Side High School 
South Side High School 
South Side High School 


Howe Military School 

Howe Military School 

Arsenal Technical High School 
Earlham College 

Earlham College 


Iowa 


Clinton High School 
Clinton High School 


Louisiana 


Louisiana College 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana College 


Massachusetts 


Wellesley High School 
Wellesley High School 


Michigan 
Siena Heights College 
Bloomfield Hills School 
Bloomfield Hills School 
Wayne High School 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


Robert E. Bracewell 

Stanley T. 
Jakubowski 

Warren C. Wynn 

Andy Partee 

Janet Rogers 


Emma Marsh Welch 
Bee Birkett 

Alice Bush 

Beulah Lessley 
Lois Martin 

Jack B. Smith 
Jewell Weachter 


Marilyn Stanger 

Pat Close 

Mary Carolyn 
Steiner 

Harlan A. Booher 

Nicholas Smith 

Barbara Mattingly 

Patricia Hornbrook 

Hollys Hudson 


Barbara O’Laughlin 
Janet Schmitz 


Annebelle Arnold 
Georgia Stilley 
Sue Taylor 

Nell Wall 


Ann Geisel 
Virginia Worley 


Marilyn Janus 
Jacques Linder 
Larry Martz 

Barbara Higgs 
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STUDENT 
PLACE SCHOOL WINNER 
Wayne Wayne High School Barbara Patruski 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis Roosevelt High School Mary Gustafson 
Minneapolis Roosevelt High School Richard Hewetson 
Minneapolis St. Margaret’s Academy Margaret Damioni 
Mississippi 
Prairie Prairie High School Mary Coburn 
Henley 
Prairie Prairie High School Beulah Jones 
Prairie Prairie High School William Clyde ’ 
Myhan 
Prairie Prairie High School Don Smith P 
Missouri 
Kansas City Southeast High School Jackeline Robinson 
Kansas City Westport High School John Grant 
St. Louis Christian Brothers College High Richard Rauch 
St. Louis Christian Brothers College High Eugene Schneider 
Springfield Drury College Milton Eugene 
Moore 
New York 
Buffalo South Park High School Joan M. Andujar 
Buffalo South Park High School Virginia Ida Kern 
Cornwall-on- Storm King School Eric H. Smith 
Hudson 
Hastings-on- Hastings-on-Hudson High School _Joan Hilt 4 
Hudson 
Monticello Monticello High School Joseph Richardson 
Newburgh Newburgh Free Academy Anne Harvey 
Newburgh Newburgh Free Academy Joan Minkler 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Hughes High School Charles Graham 
Cincinnati Hughes High School Larry Herman 
Cincinnati Hughes High School Betty Kusman 
Cincinnati Hughes High School Venita Weyer 
Cincinnati Western Hills High School Everett Hibbard { 
Cincinnati Western Hills High School Beryl Malter 
Cincinnati Western. Hills High School Mary Mattick 
Cleveland St. Augustine Academy Jane Hennessy 
East Cleveland Shaw High School Patricia Henry 
East Cleveland Shaw High School Herbert Levine 
Greenville Greenville High School Howard Patton 
Greenville Greenville High School Alberta Wagner , 
Kent Kent State University Roger F. Di Paolo 
Kent Kent State University Louis J. Sandor 4 


; 
{ 
j 
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PLACE 


Kent 
Sylvania 


Sylvania 


Toledo 


The Dalles 
The Dalles 


Ardmore 
Ardmore 
Camp Hill 
Camp Hill 
Moylan 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Sharon 
Turtle Creek 
Turtle Creek 
Turtle Creek 


Charleston 
Tamassee 


Kingsport 
Lebanon 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Waco 


Waco 
Waco 


Staunton 


Seattle 
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SCHOOL 


Kent State University 
Burnham High School 


Burnham High School 


Mary Manse College 


Oregon 


The Dalles High School 
The Dalles High School 


Pennsylvania 


Lower Merion Senior High School 
Lower Merion Senior High School 


Camp Hill High School 
Camp Hill High School 
Notre Dame High School 
University of Pennsylvania 
Temple University 

Sharon Senior High School 
Turtle Creek High School 
Turtle Creek High School 
Turtle Creek High School 


South Carolina 


Memminger High School 
Tamassee D. A. R. School 


Tennessee 
Dobyns-Bennett High School 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Texas 

Charles H. Milby Senior High 
School 

Charles H. Milby Senior High 
School 

Charles H. Milby Senior High 
School 

Waco High School 

Waco High School 

Waco High School 


Virginia 
Mary Baldwin College 


Washington 
Everett High School 


STUDENT 
WINNER 


L. Ray Siles 

Velerh Janet 
Huffman 

Lawrence Theodore 
Reger 

Patricia R. Dean 


Lois Doughty 
Mary Ann 
Schlichting 


Nancy Hentz 
Ruth Parr 

John Slike 

Ruth Tate 

Ann Buckley 
Paul La Morgia 
Jovina Stango 
Harriette Rubinsteir 
Mary Borio 
Charles Godlove 
Mary Jane Plance 


Coleen Coleman 
Opal Matthews 


Joie Compton 
Gerald L. Johnson 


Billie Jean 
Burroughs 
June Earnest 


Imogene Wright 
Jo Alys Downs 


Doris Nell Winn 
Mary Ann Wood 


Helen DeVore 


Jackie Carpenter 


AA 
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STUDENT 
PLACE SCHOOL WINNER 
West Virginia 
Fairmont Fairmont Senior High Kathryn Hiehle 
Fairmont Fairmont Senior High Joan Spencer 
Guatemala 
Guatemala City University of San Carlos Ruth Gardill 
Guatemala City University of San Carlos Virginia Musmanno 


THE PERISCOPE * ©¢ * (A Survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Fiorence Hatz Senper and Water T. Pumuirs, Associate Editors 


= 


“Education in Review.”—Benjamin Fine, in the New York Times, E 9, May 
18, 1947, reports on the ceremonies attending the inauguration of Dr. George 
D. Stoddard as President of the University of Illinois, when Charles Luckman 
called upon business leaders everywhere to join in the campaign to meet the 
crisis in American education, urging an immediate doubling of the $3,000- 
000,000 now spent on education. 

Pointing out that this represents only 1.5 per cent of the national income, 
and that the Soviet Union spends 8 per cent, he insisted that if we can spend 
$20,000,000,000 a year on recreation, tobacco, alcohol, soap, and beauty 
preparations, we can certainly afford an extra $3,000,000,000 on education. 
No educational system can endure when the average earnings of all teachers 
in America is $37.02 weekly, he said, as he pleaded for a minimum annual salary 
of $3,000, and for all voters to support the Federal aid to education bills now 
before Congress. 

More than 5,000,000 children of school age are receiving inadequate, sub- 
standard education today, Mr. Luckman declared. And the present record 
college enrollment has made it necessary for 500,000 qualified students to be 
refused admission, including 350,000 GI’s. To remedy this situation a three- 
shift system operating fifty-two weeks a year was suggested. 

Mr. Luckman also offered $100,000 to start a million-dollar fund for labor- 
management schools, which in ten years would turn out ten thousand young 
trained leaders equipped with “keen knowledge and true understanding of each 
other’s problems.” 

President James B. Conant of Harvard spoke of the tremendous waste in 
human resources resulting from existing educational inequalities, and of the 
need of a system of scholarships and fellowships, citing a study showing the 
correlation between the sum of money spent by a state on education and the 
number of men of science it produced. 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 


A 
y 
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Dr. Anton J. Carlson brought out the fact that scientific knowledge 
challenges humanity’s future and that the scientist and educator are “on 
the spot.” Can they make reason replace the jungle, disease, and violence 
in shaping human evolution ?—he asked. 

General Omar Bradley, referring to the “political adolescence” of the 
American troops, called it an indictment of their education, and asked that our 
educators train students to understand world affairs and know the issues of 
the day. American youth must be taught that freedom when threatened is 
worth defending. “Unless education offers youth understanding of the causes 
of war, we may blunder again into a crisis where the Army is called upon to 
indoctrinate men in the reasons why they fight,” he warned. 

F. H. S. 


“Education in Review.”—Benjamin Fine, in the New York Times, E 9, May 
25, 1947. A survey of 117 Teachers Colleges, conducted by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, reveals that virtually all of them now offer 
courses on some phase of international understanding, thirty-seven of them 
requiring all students to take one or more courses in world problems. In 
addition special assemblies, forums, institutes covering international edu- 
cation have been introduced, and faculty and student exchange is on the 
increase. Special summer workshops, such as that at Oneonta, N.Y., centering 
on the United Nations, are planned. Topics such as “What teachers should 
know about Russia” are typical of those recently discussed at institute meet- 
ings. Southeast Missouri State College held a conference for all foreign 
students studying in the state. Travel-study courses abroad are growing, and 
a study center at the American University in Beirut, Syria, is being sponsored 
by three colleges for the summer of 1948. The Colorado State College of 
Education has had a committee promoting UNESCO throughout the state 
during the past year. The Michigan State Board of Education has provided 
four tuition scholarships for foreign students at each of its four state colleges 
of education. 

The survey, in addition to recommending the increase of such activities, 
also suggests that we learn to make more effective use of students from 
abroad in study and social situations, that source units in the area of inter- 
national relations be developed, and that a well-informed, widely-travelled 
professor of international education be appointed to college staffs to develop 
work in this area. 


F. H. S. 


“UNESCO: Its Purpose and Philosophy.”—Julian Huxley, in Free World, 
12: 27-30, December, 1946. UNESCO has two sets of aims, one international, 
to serve the United Nations, world ends, and humanity as a whole, and the 
other to foster and promote all aspects of education, science, culture, in the 
widest sense of the word. 

The Constitution of UNESCO “begins with Mr. Atlee’s noble words— 
‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed’ ”; it stresses the dangers of ignorance, 
and points out that the late war was made possible by the denial of certain 
basic and democratic principles—“of the dignity, equality, and mutual respect 
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of men.” It proceeds to point out that “the wide diffusion of culture and the 
education of humanity for justice and liberty and peace, are indispensable 
to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must 
fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern.” Peace based only on 
“political and economic arrangements of governments” would be inadequate, 
and “must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” 

UNESCO’s working philosophy, the Secretary General goes on to explain, 
“cannot base its outlook on one of the competing religions of the world 
as against the others. . .. Neither can it espouse one of the politico-economic 
doctrines competing in the world today. ... Nor... can it adopt the view 
that the State is a higher or more important end than the individual; or any 
rigid class theory of society. . . . Its outlook must . .. be based on . . . a world 
humanism . . . a scientific humanism, in the sense that the application of 
science provides most of the material bases for humanistic culture, and also 
that the practice and understanding of science need to be integrated with 
that of other human activities. 

“Tt cannot, however, be materialistic, but must embrace the spiritual and 
mental as well as material aspects of existence, and must attempt to do so 
on a truly monistic, unitary philosophic basis. 

“Finally it must be an evolutionary as opposed to a static or ideal 
humanism.” 

UNESCO in its educational program “can stress the ultimate need for 
world political unity and familiarize all people with the implications of the 
transfer of full sovereignty from separate nations to world organization” and 
“can do a great deal to lay the foundations on which world political unity 
can later be built.” By promoting such enterprises as the International 
Reconstruction Camp, the World Bibliographical and Library Center and 
International Clearing House for Publications, the International Home and 
Community Planning Institute, the International Theater Institute, etc., it 
can “demonstrate that nationality and nationalism can be transcended in shared 
activity.” Through “large-scale campaigns of public education” UNESCO 
can also demonstrate the horrors of biological and atomic warfare “and 
the wonderful opportunities that open out if we use it for increasing human 
welfare.” 

UNESCO must also take into account “the importance of quality as against 
quantity” and thus guard against that tendency toward “the promotion of 
mediocrity, even if mediocrity in abundance, and at the same time toward 
the discouragement of high and universal quality. . . . Quantity is of im- 
portance—but as a means, a foundation for quality. .. . UNESCO must 
devote itself not only to raising the general welfare of the common man, but 
also to raising the highest level attainable by man. . . . The encouragement 
of variety, of genius, of quality in general, however incomprehensible to the 
multitude, must be one of the major aims of UNESCO.” Human variety 
must be preserved, and UNESCO “should aim at securing the fullest contri- 
bution to the common pool from racial groups which, owing to their remote- 
ness or their backwardness, have so far had little share in it. . . .” Study of 
psycho-physical types will be important in job-selection. “The principle of 
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equality of opportunity must be amended to read ‘equality of opportunity 
within the limits of aptitude.’ . . . To adjust the principle of democratic 
equality to the fact of biological inequality is a major task of the world, 
and one which will grow increasingly more urgent as we make progress 
toward realizing equality of opportunity. To promote this adjustment, a great 
deal of education of the general public will be needed as well as much new 
research, and in both these tasks UNESCO can and should cooperate.” 
F. H. S. 


“UNESCO and a World Theater.”—Herman Voarden, in Theater Arts, 
31: 23-26, July, 1947. In July, 1947 in Paris, at the invitation of UNESCO, 
representatives of the theaters of many nations are meeting to set up an 
International Theater Institute. UNESCO also has a series of projects to 
carry out itself which will greatly benefit the average theater worker, such 
as documentation and information services; possibly a news bulletin and 
eventually an international theater magazine; the international literary pool 
to supply magazines and newspapers with “pertinent material for publication.” 
For UNESCO “should be the switchboard of the theater world, through 
which contacts can be established with fellow-workers in any country either 
through its theater library or through its connection with national cooperating 
theater bodies. The UNESCO theater section should be the nerve-center of 
the theater world, the great clearing-house for ideas and information, the 
coordination organism which will make one family of theater workers the 
world over.” 

Besides being concerned with information regarding the world’s best plays, 
judged by absolute standards, UNESCO “will be interested in plays reflecting 
UNESCO’s ideals.” Good translation of the best drama will be encouraged, 
and UNESCO’s translation bureau will have a bibliography of translations 
and list of first-class translators. UNESCO’s information services will also 
include all aspects of production, setting, lighting, costumes, acting, direction, 
and such specialized fields as children’s theaters and puppets. A survey of 
subsidized municipal and national theaters will be made. A central exchange 
bureau of students, teachers, artists, will eventually be set up, it is hoped, 
and circulation of theatrical troupes should be facilitated by the organization’s 
program of “diplomatic action to simplify customs procedure and reduce 
duties of cultural material. . . . UNESCO stresses education for one world. 
Through the study and presentation of plays, students . . . can learn much 
about how the rest of the world lives.” 

A single copyright convention and series of awards are among other things 
to be discussed. Unfortunately little money has been allocated, since apparently 
“those who shaped the UNESCO program . . . have nc* realized the im- 
portance of the arts which, properly regarded, are the fountainhead of the 
entire UNESCO program.” But artists, too, are to blame, for having “failed to 
speak for themselves and to press for the importance of creative effort in the 
fabric of our civilization. Not more than a quarter of those who sat around 
the conference table at the meetings of the Arts Sub-Commission in Paris 
were practicing artists. . . . They must accept responsibility for promoting 
culture in the arenas of civic, national, and international life. . . . The first 
step therefore is the establishment of a national committee in each country 
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with a cultural panel or committee representing the nation’s principal arts 
bodies. .. . And when we have governments, through their national commis- 
sions, promoting the import and export of art as they now promote the 
exchange of other commodities, we may surely look for a genuine and wide- 
spread cultural renaissance.” 


F. H. S. 


“The Argentine Theater.”—-Madaline W. Nichols, in Bulletin Hispanique, 
42: 39-53, January-March, 1940, traces the growth of the Argentine theater 
from its humble folklore beginnings to the times of Florencio Sanchez. The 
long familiar myth of the mad flight of the gaucho Juan Moreira, unjustly 
persecuted, married to a too-attractive wife too greatly admired by the local 
justice of the peace, became a best-seller when Eduardo Gutiérrez in 1886 
first gave it novel form. He wrote many other novels, including the famous 
payador folktale of Santos Vega, who, according to his version, killed the 
father of the girl he loved, and as a fugitive from justice passed from pulperia 
to pulperia singing the verses that brought him fame, finally dying at the 
grave of his friend Carmona, after a duel in verse with a mysterious stranger, 
the Devil winning the contest. Many novels were built around the persecuted 
gaucho after 1860. Originally—around 1750—gaucho had meant outlaw, cattle- 
hunter, contrabandista, we are told, whereas in the early nineteenth century it 
was synonymous with soldier, cavalryman. After 1860 it meant outlaw again, 
unless the gaucho were of the type who submitted to society and became identi- 
fied with the old Spanish vaquero, finally becoming romanticized into the brave 
and vanishing cowboy. 

But long before Gutiérrez gave expression to these old myths the Argentine 
theaters had existed roughly in the circus and folk-dances, such as the gato 
with its two couples improvising repartee in rhyme, or the more elaborate 
pericén danced by six or eight couples, necessarily poets, which became the 
national dance during the Rosas régime. There were also political and religious 
as well as amorous dances, such as the angelito, attending the burial (and 
entrance into Heaven) of a child. “To have an angelito under your roof was 
good luck. The little corpse was borrowed from place to place, even rented, 
that it might serve as the occasion for a merry wake, with banquet and dance.” 

Then there were the folk-verse dialogues, the payadas, “between two 
rustics who sang before their public.” But it was a hundred years before the 
greatest of them all, Santos Vega, reached the stage with Juan Carlos 
Nosiglia’s play in 1894. “The change from an oral to a written popular 
literature took place in the heat of the Argentine War of Independence from 
Spain and of the early period of national organization,” and typical were 
simple patriotic dramas like La accién de Maipi. 

More dramatic were the earlier El amor de la estanciera (1792 or 1793), 
the dispute of an Argentine and a Brazilian for the hand of a Creole girl, 
Las bodas de Chivicé y Pancho (1826), and Un dia de fiesta en Barrancos 
(1836). Hernandez’s Martin Fierro and Estanislao del Campo’s Fausto, with 
their dramatic dialogues, aided in the growth of the Argentine theater. The 
first circus opened in Buenos Aires in 1829 and regular performances ended 
in pantomimes. The transition to gaucho plays was simple. 

Since the Juan Moreira plays of the 1890’s the Argentine theater has 
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followed principally two lines of development. “In many a suburban theater, 
even at the present time, typical and bad Juan Moreira plays are still being 
given while worthy middle-class audiences romanticize over a past life whose 
inconveniences they have happily escaped. . . . They are social documents of 
value, but they are not literature. 

“The other and literary line of development of the gaucho theater had led 
directly to South America’s greatest dramatist and to South America’s one 
distinctly national theater. . . . From a romantic and melodramatic regret 
for the past, the Argentine theater seems to be progressing into a realistic 
portrayal of the transition into modern Argentine life.” 


“A Latin American Bloc.”—Lisandro Montes, in Free World, 12: 35-36, 
December, 1946. The conversion of Dr. José Arce, head of the Argentine 
delegation to the United Nations, and Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, Argentine 
Ambassador in Washington, to Peronism, and Dr. Arce’s efforts to “re- 
construct a Latin American bloc in the present state of international affairs 
has to be judged . . . by its intentions and objectives. Fundamentally, the 
project cannot displease the rest of the Latin American nations already 
accustomed to that kind of calls to unity. But the solid resistance it is en- 
countering is due to the opposition of many South American countries to 
the program that the government of General Perén is trying to set up as a 
basis for this continental bloc.” 

Many Latin American delegates of the United Nations “feel that Argentina 
lacks the moral authority” to become leader of a movement within the U.N. 
And Argentina’s efforts to alleviate fears and misgivings have only confirmed 
them, especially Dr. Arce’s “animated defense of the Franco régime in the 
presentation speech . . . to the Assembly; the insistent Argentine efforts to 
obtain a seat on the Economic and Social Council; and, above all, the per- 
sistent convocation of ‘bloc’ meetings which suggest a prearranged policy 
of urgency .. .” There is a general fear that a Latin American bloc might 
undermine rather than strengthen world unity. The “similiarity with the 
reactionary conceptions of Hispanidad and Christianity, which have been 
the pattern of the Spanish Falangist doctrine, was pointed out at once.” 

Chile is expected to assume leadership in opposing Argentina’s position, 
as Dr. Gabriel Gonzalez Videla’s declarations make clear: “(1) decisive 
support of any measure tending to terminate the Franco régime; (2) oppo- 
sition to the attempt to revise the veto provision or any other measure which 
might menace the unity and responsibility of the ‘Big Five’; (3) coolness 
toward the project of a military alliance within the hemisphere.” 

An acute observer of Latin America told the author recently: “Hispano- 
America is no more the idyllic and sentimental family of the past, congregated 
around its traditions and memories. Actually, it is divided by the same 
disagreements and ideals which divide the rest of the world. We shall see its 
countries on both sides of the ideological barricade, according to the political 
parties and doctrines which dominate the internal situation of each one of 
them.” 
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“Latin America’s Multiplying Peoples.”—Kingsley Davis, in Foreign Af- 
fairs, 25: 643-654, July, 1947. Latin America’s population is doubling every 
forty years and by the year 2000 will reach 373,000,000 in all probability, since 
the region is vast and rich enough to accommodate 400,000,000. But with the 
increasing literate industrialization and decreasing illiterate agriculturism the 
peak will probably be past in forty or fifty years. Though it is improving, the 
mortality rate is still very high, double or triple that of the United States, and 
with Argentina’s and Chile’s declining birthrate symptomatic of general 
change, it is likely that population growth will be slowed down. 

Latin American nationalism since 1930 has also been turning its back to 
the immigration it might absorb, although certain sections are asking for 
European immigrants. But most of them do not want, and some exclude 
entirely, Asiatics. “Latin America is no longer open territory. . . . There is 
no indication that wealth in Latin America increases as the density of popula- 
tions increases. .. . The fundamental problem in Latin America is not lack 
of people, but lack of skills and capital... . The immense human resources 
of the future, joined to a fuller and more equitable exploitation of the equally 
rich natural resources, offer the promise of a higher standard of living than 
the Latin Americans have enjoyed in the past.” 


F. H. S. 


“Tsabelita Has Lost Her Reason.”—Kay Boyle, in the Nation, 164: 828-829, 
May 24, 1947, writes of an April visit to Spain just after another epidemic of 
arrests of intellectuals and during days of student rioting and numerous 
executions of political prisoners. At the railroad station in Madrid she noticed 
that the police recorded the address to which the passengers directed each taxi 
to go. She wanted to see her young friend Isabelita, fifteen or sixteen years 
old, who, accused of terrorism along with eight other children of from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age, had been held incommunicado in prison until “she 
has become ‘mentally deranged as a consequence of the ill treatment’ to which 
-she was subjected during her stay in the Direccién General de Seguridad.” The 
National Committee of United Socialist Youth of Spain reported that when 
first arrested they were held in an isolation “so severe and inhuman” that 
several of the children “contracted incurable diseases.” Finally, after a protest 
and hunger strike of political prisoners in Alcalé de Henares the children, 
three of whom were later condemned to death, were moved to somewhat 
better quarters. 

A paroled prisoner told the author that he had seen girls like Isabelita 
walking to their execution ‘two by two across the prison coutryard, like young 
girls on their way to school. . . . Sometimes they passed close under our 
windows. We could see they had put their lipstick and mascara on, like cheap 
women, But they were not cheap women. It was their way of saying they were 
not afraid to die.” 


F. H. S. 


“Faces of Spain.”—Kay Boyle, in the Nation, 165: 35-38, July 12, 1947, 
describes the two Spains the tourist may see today: the Spain of the abundant 
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markets glowing with vegetables and fruits such as may not be found in other 
European countries, and the Spain of living El Grecos, of emaciated starving 
human beings living in caves in the shadow of magnificent new government 
marble palaces. San Sebastian, the “bright little casino town, a flourishing 
little seacoast town, complete with resort beaches and a fishing fleet. The other 
San Sebastian is a Spanish border town where the police are particularly 
active, and whose prison holds many men of the surrounding countryside 
accused of serving as guides to shepherd fugitive Republicans across the 
frontier.” Madrid, the city of diplomats and their wives who, across an exqui- 
sitely appointed and burdened tea-table invite the author to tell people on her 
return to Paris how foolish it is to keep the Spanish-French frontier closed. 
“It is so cruel that little French children should want for things when here 
our little Spanish children have all the oranges and bananas and fresh produce 
they can eat. You’ve seen our markets, haven’t you?” And there is the Spain 
of the carpenter’s assistant and his laundress-wife in the dank and lightless 
two-room cave they share with a tubercular child, a mother-in-law, who sell 
their ration of cigarettes and their ration cards since they “could not afford 
to buy such luxury items as bread, soap, oil, sugar, and meat.” The Spain of 
the unfinished workers’ apartments, abandoned four years ago, and the new 
bull-ring. ... 
F. H. S. 


“Sanctions Against Franco.”—-Emmet John Hughes, in the Commonweal, 46: 
206-209, June 13, 1947. The editors of the Commonweal, in presenting these 
pages of Hughes’s Report from Spain, state that though they have always 
opposed the Franco régime, fear of another devastating civil war has pre- 
vented their favoring intervention. In view of Mr. Hughes’s forceful argument 
against “sermons without sanctions,” however, and his belief that such a 
policy if continued will inevitably give the Communists their chance in Spain 
and provoke another civil war, they present his “argument for a limited but 
clear-cut intervention.” 

Mr. Hughes believes that we must either frankly follow the cynical policy 
that we are prepared to accept and do business with any de facto régime on 
earth, or we must impose sanctions, break diplomatic relations, unless by a 
certain date “an interim régime promising to consult and respect the will of 
the Spanish people” has supplanted Franco and the Falange. “It is absolutely 
certain that the Spanish Government could not survive a period of economic 
sanctions for longer than three to four months.” And he feels reasonably 
certain that with such a policy the Army and the Spanish Church, “without 
which the Franco régime could not stand,” and “which have always placed 
their own interests above the interests of any political régime with which 
they happened to be identified,” will realize that no longer can the Falangist 
state be defended, and thus become a force opening the way for change. 

Three psychological moments for launching an effective offensive the de- 
mocracies have, to their disadvantage, lost: the time following the removal 
of German troops from the Spanish border in 1944; the weeks following the 
Nazi surrender; and the month following the British Labor electoral victory. 
Yet the author believes that the problem and the need are nonetheless com- 
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pelling, the risk and uncertainties less than those inevitable with a continued 
policy of doing nothing. As for the Communist threat, he believes that the 
Communists really prefer the status quo in Spain, as thus Spanish Com- 
munists believe “they stand an excellent chance of effectively dominating all 
the forces of the Spanish Left.” Furthermore, with our and Britain’s con- 
tinued policy “Communist leaders and Russian statesmen can publicly charge 
the Western Powers with tolerating the vicious vestiges of Fascism, and can 
arouse suspicion among all peoples that Western ‘democracy’ is shallow, 
insincere, hypocritical, and ineffectual.” 

But we must have patience and remember that even the sudden recovery of 
democratic institutions, civil rights and liberties, political amnesty, and free 
elections cannot guarantee an enduring democratic society in Spain. “This can 
only be the long labor of a people who have spent more than a decade under 
the dark night of civil strife and domestic tyranny . . . a labor which cannot 
be performed by well-wishing statesmen of foreign countries, which can only 
be the collective work of the teachers in new Spanish schools, of workers in 
free labor unions, of peasants on land that is their own. 

“Today, with the help and the faith of the democracies of the world, this 
great work can be begun. From the dirty huts along the Guadalquivir and the 
green pastures of Guiptizcoa, from beneath the Moorish arches of Cérdoba 
and out of the damp caves hidden in the Guadarrama, from the slums of Bar- 
celona and the prisons of Madrid, across the crusted, sun-baked plains of 
Castile, there may soon come the men able and ready to build a free, good 
society.” 

F. H. S. 


Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


Data from Questionnaire on Spanish in the Grades.—Last year Mr. E. D. 
Ring, Superintendent of Public Schools in the State of Arizona, sent to all 
the elementary schools of the state the following questionnaire: 


1. Do you favor a course in Spanish in the elementary school? 
2. Is there time in the curriculum for teaching Spanish in the elementary schools? 
3. If answer is Yes to above: 
a. In what grades should Spanish be taught? 
b. How much time should be given to teaching of Spanish? 
4. What should be the basic purpose in the teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
school? 
a. To become proficient in speaking Spanish. 
b. To develop skill in the reading of the language. 
c. To develop a tolerance for and an understanding of the Spanish-speaking 
people. 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field 1, 
Phoenix, Arizona, or to the Editor. ~ 
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d. To improve English on the part of the student. 
“5. In light of the purpose, state your opinion as to the content of such a course. 
6. In light of the purpose, state your opinion as to method that should be used. 
7. What means of evaluation of results would you suggest? 


In the seventy-two schools reporting, opinion was divided equally for and 
against. A survey of the teachers in these schools indicated that two hundred 
teachers could possibly teach Spanish. The majority had no training or ex- 
perience in teaching Spanish. The following comments are typical: 


The fact that we do not have time to do thoroughly the work that is already re- 
quired is having a rather bad effect. I could not recommend that Spanish be added. 

No, I believe the schools need to improve their present efforts in teaching our 
regular school subjects before they take on any new subjects. We have all we can 
do as it is. : 

I think we could handle the teaching of it, if it is important to teach it. 

If the program is carefully planned and teachers are available, yes. 

Yes, everyone should be taught Spanish starting in the fourth grade. 

I oppose Spanish being taught in the elementary schools of Arizona. Spanish 
should be discouraged to the high-school students except those who will definitely 
make use of it as a written or spoken language. I should like to work out a thesis 
on the utilitarian value of Spanish in the high school. I believe it would reveal 
astounding facts. 

Absolutely not as a state requirement. We have too much now. 

Yes, in grades 1-8. 

I believe it to be one of the fundamentals of education for a citizen of Arizona. 
Definitely yes. 

Yes, a worthwhile state program could be developed in a very few years. 

No, not at this time. Too difficult to obtain sufficient teachers qualified to handle 
Spanish. 

No, there are many Spanish children in the schools which are to teach English to. 
If they were allowed to use Spanish they wquld not get enough English to get by. 

Do not see any great need for it. Other phases of our present curriculum need 
additional emphasis first. 

No. Let’s teach these people to speak and understand English, the language of 
our country. 

As an elective, yes. 

We recommend that some experimentation be done with the view of working out a 
suitable program. 

I believe it is worth a trial, but further study seems to be needed before it becomes 
a required subject. 

It is a definite advantage to American children to be able to speak it and they 
should have the opportunity. 


From the Foreign Trade Committee of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
came the following endorsement: 


The Foreign Trade Committee highly commends the work and spirit of Mr. E. D. 
Ring, State Superintendent of Public Schools, for the Survey and steps which he 
has taken in sending out a questionnaire on the subject of teaching Spanish in the 
elementary schools. The Foreign Trade Committee highly endorses the teaching of 
Spanish in elementary schools, not only from the standpoint of business and foreign 
trade in our future foreign relationships, but also as a matter of culture and the 
building of goodwill. The Foreign Trade Committee also points out to the citizens 
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of Phoenix the fine work that the Phoenix Technical School is accomplishing in 
many lines, particularly in the teaching of beginning and advanced Spanish. There is 
more and more general talk of the necessity of teaching Spanish in the schools, 


and we wish to commend you for taking this first step in the instituting of this 
course. 


During the present school-year, under the guidance of the new State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Dr. Nolan Pulliam, a State Committee on 
Spanish in the Elementary Schools has been studying the problem. This 
committee is very much interested in the results achieved in other states where 
a course of study in Spanish has been adopted for the grades. 


Carnegie Corporation Makes Grant to Universities—The Carnegie Cor- 
poration has granted $250,000 for a five-year cooperative program of Latin 
American studies at the Universities of North Carolina, Texas, Tulane, and 
Vanderbilt. Announcement of the grant was made by Dr. O. C. Carmichael, 
special adviser to the Carnegie Corporation. Each of the four institutions 
receives $56,000 for its individual program, and $26,000 is for cooperative 
administration. Under the terms of the grant all four institutions are required 
to develop strong programs on the undergraduate and lower graduate levels. 
Beyond that, each will pursue its special interests. Each center will coordinate 
its work with the others through an inter-university committee, annual con- 
ferences, cooperative summer schools, and exchange of teachers and informa- 
tion. Each of the cooperating universities has already laid the groundwork 
for such a center; under the new program there will be broader facilities for 
graduate work and an expansion of library resources in addition to a strength- 
ened undergraduate curriculum. 

Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt, head of the Spanish division and Director of the 
Inter-American Institute of the University of North Carolina, has commented 
as follows: 


In so wide a field as Latin America it is evident that no single university can 
reasonably expect to develop a program which will adequately meet the need for 
trained personnel in industry, foreign service, religion, scholarship, and teaching. 
A pooling of resources among several institutions seems to be the most effective 
answer to the problem, and the experience of certain southern universities in library 
cooperation points the way ot a more extensive program of joint action in the 
area of Latin American studies. 


Under the new plan also the inter-departmental programs will be expanded 
to give more emphasis to economics, geography, history, music, and sociology 
in the Latin American area. 


M. C. J. 


The Americas in the World We Want.—The Metropolitan School Study 
Council, a research affiliate of Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
host last Spring to thirty-three young honor guests from Latin America and 
Canada who attended the New York Herald-Tribune Forum for High Schools. 
The Forum was attended by delegates from 744 public and private high schools 
in the New York metropolitan area. Leaders in hemispheric and world affairs 
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addressed the students on many subjects dealing with the general theme, “The 
Americas in the World We Want.” The entire program was televised by the 
National Broadcasting Company and the texts of all the speeches were printed 
in the Herald-Tribune of March 10. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council plans to make a careful study of 
the results of the project, with emphasis not only on the reactions of the visi- 
tors but on those of students in the schools they visited. The honor guests lived 
in the homes of high-school students in the New York area, attended school 
with them, and took part in a full schedule of community activities, which 
included speaking engagements, discussion groups, social events, and tours. 
Everywhere they went the visitors stimulated interest in their home countries. 
As a result of their visit at least one school already is revising its schedules 
to include more instruction in the Spanish language and in the history of the 
Americas. 


M.C. J. 


Periédico del Rincén Espaiiol, Sidwell Friends School—E1 Rincén Espafiol, 
the Spanish club of Sidwell Friends School in Washington, D.C., has or- 
ganized a newspaper, La Voz. It is an attractively illustrated paper of twelve 
pages, published three times a year, and will be exchanged with school publi- 
cations in the United States and various Spanish American countries. The 
contents, entirely in Spanish, include stories, poetry, sports news, international 
events, music, puzzles, jokes, and excerpts from literature by Spanish and 
Spanish American authors. The sponsor of the club is Mrs. Guillermina M. 
de Supervia. 

M. C. J. 


Virginia Workshop for Teachers of Spanish—Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Salvatore C. Mangiafico of Sweet Briar College, the Virginia Work- 
shop for Teachers of Spanish was conducted from June 17 to July 15 at State 
Teachers College, Farmville. The immediate aims of the Workshop were to 
help the teachers of the State to achieve greater oral fluency in the language 
and to make available to them materials and methods for stimulating language 
study in the school and in the community. The ultimate aims were to improve 
the teaching of Spanish in the State of Virginia and to foster better Inter- 
American understanding through the schools. 

Five courses were offered in the Workshop: a seminar on methods and 
materials, by Professor Mangiafico; Latin American folklore, by Sr. Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez of Mexico; Latin America in the twentieth century, by Sres. 
Abreu Gémez and Mangiafico; and two courses in Spanish conversation 
given by exchange teachers from Honduras and Panama. A number of con- 
sultants and lecturers from other colleges in Virginia and representatives of 
Government agencies in Washington visited the Workshop. Scholarships 
to teachers attending the Workshop were given by the Rotary Club of Amherst, 
Virginia, and by the Virginia Chapter of the A. A. T. S. P. 

M. C. J. 


Photo-Disc Device Patented.—The acquisition of foreign languages is to 
be facilitated by a combined phonographic and picture-display device recently 
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patented by Frederick W. Quindas of New York City. With this invention 
the students will be able to follow, in addition to the instruction book or 
printed text, a picture display which is coordinated with the sounds, words, or 
other content of the phonograph record. 


M. C. J. 


International Teachers Club.—Seventy Spanish teachers of the Southwest 
were present at the organization meeting in El Paso of the Pan American 
Teachers’ Organization, a new club to better understanding and friendship 
among teachers who share the two cultures of our border country. The heads 
the three units in Juarez, El Paso, and Las Cruces are Miss Elisa Dosamantes, 
Inspectora of the Fourteenth School Zone of the State of Chihuahua; Miss 
Esther Brown, Chairman of the Spanish Department of Austin High School 
in El Paso; and Dr. Carl A. Tyre, Head of the Romance Language Depart- 
ment of State College, New Mexico. The members plan a dinner meeting 
twice a year and expect to sponsor a variety of educational interchanges 
between the schools which they represent. 


M.C. J. 


Charlas—The School of Spanish Studies of Duke University has com- 
pleted its sixth annual session. A special feaure this year was a series of 
informal literary and philosophic chats by the eminent poet Juan Ramén 
Jiménez. The experience of sitting at the feet of the last survivor of the 
great poets of the “Generation of ’98” is one to be cherished by the teachers 
and students who composed the group. 


M. C, J. 


Mexico City College-—Mexico City College specializes in the teaching of 
Spanish at all levels, in all its aspects, and in Latin American culture and 
affairs. This past summer graduate work was offered in the Centro de Estudios 
Universitarios, a new department inaugurated under the direction of Dr. Lorna 
Lavery Stafford, formerly Assistant Professor of Romance Languages at 
Wellesley College, and Dr. José Gaos, former Rector of the Universidad 
Central de Madrid. There were five cooperating colleges: the University of 
Notre Dame, George Peabody College, the University of Arizona, the Catholic 
University of America, and Mississippi Southern College. The Spanish courses, 
more than twenty in number, were given by a distinguished staff of professors 
and writers. The President of Mexico City College, Dr. H. L. Cain, and the 
Vice-President and Dean, Mr. Paul V. Murray, are former principals of the 
American School Foundation, Mexico, D. F. 


M. C, J. 


Mississippi Promotes Latin American Studies.—Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege has established an Institute of Latin American Studies having the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


(1) To establish better understandings and relationships between the Americas. 

(2) To promote and foster student-teacher exchanges between the United States 
and Latin America and to encourage and develop the movement of the Junior 
Year Abroad. 
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(3) To provide in South Mississippi for modern language teachers a center for 
the exchange of ideas, realia, visual aids and information for benefit of modern 
language teachers. Special modern language workships and clinics will be con- 
ducted by the Institute for the language teachers of the State. At these 
workshops, prominent and noted educators in the field of modern language 
will be invited to address the teachers. In addition, realia houses, publishing 
firms, and commercial firms will be invited and encouraged to exhibit realia, 
texts, publications, and products and trade material of Latin America. It is 
hoped that a realia library to include films, film strips, slides, and other realia 
and loan packets of useful and interesting material can be arranged and be 
made available on a loan basis to the teachers of the State. Further, during 
these workshops specific problems relating to the teaching of modern languages 
will be discussed and worked out by the teachers themselves. 

(4) To promote advantages and possibilities to South Mississippi of commerce 
and trade with Latin America. 

(5) Through the medium of the exchange of students and teachers, the educational 
systems and methods of Latin America will be studied and visiting Latin 
American students and professors will be given an opportunity to study our 
methods and principles. This should result in the introduction into both sys- 
tems of the best methods and principles used in either country. 

(6) Finally, it is expected that a great impetus will be given to the study of lan- 
guage in the schools in the state through the stimulation of student-teacher- 
public interest in the values to be attained through the study of foreign lan- 
guages. 

M. C. J. 


Modern Language Workshop in Mississippi—The Institute of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies of the Mississippi Southern College of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
held its first annual Modern Language Workshop and Conference June 24-27, 
1947. Some fifty delegates and students attended the three-day conference. 

Guest consultants and speakers during the conference were: Dr. J. A. 
Thompson, Director of the Division of Latin American Relations, Louisiana ; 
Dr. Martin T. Erickson, Professor of Spanish Literature, Louisiana State 
University; Dr. Cameron T. Ebaugh, United States Office of Education, 
American Republics Section, Washington, D.C.; and Professor Gladys Anne 
Henshaw of Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University. 

Round-table conferences and discussions of the latest methods in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages, with emphasis upon the aural-oral approach, were 
held. Exhibits of texts, realia, and visual aids were featured, and there were 
discussions of the use of records and other materials as aids in teaching 
foreign languages. Lectures and discussions of contemporary Latin American 
and French literature were given by the various consultants. In addition, 
special emphasis was placed upon methods of promoting better international 
relationships through the exchange of teachers and students. 

In connection with the Workshop, a special exhibit of Latin American and 
French art was held. The works of Mr. Roberto Montenegro and other Latin 
American artists were featured. Framed exhibits of modern nineteenth and 
twentieth-century painters were displayed, along with the works of such men 
as Picasso, Matisse, Watteau, etc. Special films and slides on Spanish and 
French art and architecture were shown. 


| 
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It is planned to make the Workshop and conference an annual affair at 
Mississippi Southern College. Professor Melvin G. Nydegger, Director of the if 
Institute of Latin American Studies at Mississippi Southern College, was i) 
Workshop Director. He was assisted by staff members of the Foreign Lan- i} 
guage Department of the College. 


M. C. J. 


Foreign Language Study Important to Students of Broadcasting —The 
study of languages by aspirants to radio fame is of vital importance, according i 
| to Alice Keith, Director of the National Academy of Broadcasting, Inc., in r 
Washington, D.C. Miss Keith says that students too frequently feel that all : 
they need is a flair for speaking extemporaneously and as a result find them- : 
selves “out in the cold” when they are confronted with an audition script , 
containing foreign musical and geographical terms. The National Academy | 
of Broadcasting, throughout its course, requires the students to study the { 
pronunciation of Italian, Spanish, French, German, and Russian, and urges ; 
students to study at least two languages seriously, if they hope to succeed in i 
the field of radio. 

“The earliest announcers,” Miss Keith says, “were selected from the ranks 
of singers because they were familiar with the proper pronunciation of vari- 
ous foreign languages.” Radio has made the world so small today that a 
knowledge of languages is of prime importance. 


H. G. D. 


“A Teacher Named Pedro.”—Under this title, Solomon Lipp’s “Lessons 
Learned from Pedro de Gante,” a paper read at our last annual meeting and 
published in Hispania for May, 1947 (pp. 194-199), was condensed and re- 
printed by The Catholic Digest (41 East Eighth Street, St. Paul 2, Minnesota) 
in its October issue. 
| H. G. D. 


REVIEWS ... 


the Eprror 


NyYKL, A. R., Hispano-Arabic Poetry and Its Relations with the Old Provengal 
Troubadours. Baltimore: The Author, 1946. Paper. xxvii, 416 pp. Price, 
$10.00.* 


Glorious spring season in the flower gardens of Andalusia. A moonlight : 
night and a merry company of poets vying in improvising verses to please a ¢ 
| king at Cordova, Seville, Granada, Toledo, or Badajoz. Golden wine in crystal 
goblets drunk to the tunes of a languid blonde-haired singer’s soothing music, 
a girl slender of waist, heavy of hips, gently strumming her lute, her throat 


*Dr. Nykl informs me that members of The American Association of Teachers ‘ 
of Spanish and Portuguese may purchase his book at the special subscription price : 
of $5.00. Requests should be addressed to him at P.O. Box 171, Cambridge 38, f 
Massachusetts. 


| 
| | 

| 
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adorned with a gorgeous necklace, her teeth like pearls, her face like the full 
moon. Handsome boys going from one guest to another filling the cups with 
blond wine. The penetrating odor of musk, the fragrant scent of camphor. 
Form, grace, reminding one of gazelles, or fawns, or the pliable willow trees. 
Colors, vivid hues, greens, reds, yellows, more greens. Flowers, the rose, the 
lotus, the narcissus, jasmine, hyacinths. 

The florid verses of the Hispano-Arabic poets treat of many themes: for 
instance, Carpe diem: “Enjoy the pleasures of this day, for you do not know 
whether you will live to see its evening”; “Do not sleep, enjoy today’s pleas- 
ures, for the sleep underneath the sod will be a long one”; “Let us drink our 
morning drink: today let it be wine, tomorrow we will learn what happens.” 
(Band Al-Qabturnuh. ) 

Ibn Hazm writes on a similar theme: 


Grasp the opportunity, and know that 

Opportunities pass by like the passing of the lightning! 

How many things were possible, yet since I went slowly about them, 
They became bitter pills for me when they had gone! 

Make haste with the treasure you have found, 

And grasp the prey like a falcon that is hunting! 


Here again is the stimulation of all the senses (Ibn Quzman) : 


Spring has unfolded its banner like Sultan Mu’ayyad—and the fruit trees put 
on their best clothing and the birds are chirping in their tops;—the gardens have 
put on their tunic of smaragd green,—and the behGr with the violet unfold their 
white and blue beauty! 

The dew, the white iris and the myrtle, fragrant odors and shade and water,—and 
the beloved is clever and condescending, and the watcher is mute and blind ;—and 
the fluteplayer plays his flute, and the singer’s voice is excellent :— 

And the sky is clear and transparent, and the wine is white and pure! 


Dr. Nykl has endeavored to arouse our inner vibrations, as he calls them, 
to attune ours to the inner vibrations of Al-Andalus. We are as it were trans- 
ported, as we read page after page of superb translations of the Muslim poetry 
of Southern Spain. Now we are tempted to abandon everything, give our- 
selves up to the pleasures of the world. Now we are reminded of the gray 
hairs to come, repentance, regret, self-reproach, Death, inevitable Death 
(Abdallah) : 


Oh you, whom death is stalking, say : 

How long will hope beguile you, man? 

How long will you not fear your end 

When it has almost come upon you? 

Have you been remiss in seeking what saves 
The sinner? The careless ones will not be saved! 
Give up all effort in pleasures’ path, 

For earthly pleasures do not last! 

Your life is as if it had never been, 

Your death is as if it had always been! 


The delights of love transcend all, yet separation ever stalks us (Az-Zubaidi) : 


Dear Salmi, do not pine, because one must 
Face separation with great fortitude: 
The patience which I showed when we parted 
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Was that of one who braves the pangs of death! 
- No greater suffering was created by God 
Then that which grips the soul at parting ; iv 
A pain that differs from death only in that if 
There are no prayers, no announcer of death: : 
If ties of love must shortly break asunder 
After our having enjoyed each other’s company, 
It is because each union is doomed to parting, 
And every company is doomed to separation : s; 
After being near each other we must live in distance, i 
And after union be torn from loving friends! 


As an excellent introduction to the poetry of Muslim Spain, this book is 
recommended to every lover of Hispanic culture. It is a scholarly book, by a 
great scholar, and it is being reviewed elsewhere as such.? It has many notes, 
at the end of each chapter, rather than at the bottom of the page. It emphasizes 1 
the influence of the Hispano-Arabic poetry on the first Aquitanian trouba- ie 
dours, with abundant support adduced in proof. The greatest support of this 
influence is the admirable presentation of the poetry, in translation, in some 
instances with just enough of the original, in transliteration, to enable the 
reader to appreciate the form. As one pauses before reading the last chapter, a 
“Relations between the Hispano-Arabic Poetry and that of the First Aqui- a 
tanian Troubadours,” one is imbued with the spirit of Southern Spain, and 
has a confident knowledge of its civilization. If in the past the inner vibra- a 
tions of the old Provengal lyrics have also been felt, one is in a position to 8 
judge Dr. Nykl’s conclusions. 

In this book the non-specialist will learn much concerning the Hispano- 
Arabic world, its history, the coming of the Muslims in 711, the establish- 
ment of the independent Emirate of Cordova in 756, the proclamation of the ie 
Khalifate by Abd ar-Rahman III in 929, the chaotic eleventh century followed ; 
by the period of the Almoravids (1095-1149), then that of the Almohads } 
(1149-1248), and finally the Granada period (1248-1492). The chapters in the : 
book correspond to these chronological divisions, and the poets are listed 
chronologically within each chapter. Biographies of varying length accompany 
the translations of the poets and poetesses, with critical explanations in the 
case of the most outstanding ones. Indeed, these biographies are an important 
factor in our accumulation of knowledge concerning Al-Andalus. 

In the biographies, we are introduced to many broad facets of the Islamic a 
culture of that epoch, to the splendor of Cordova, “another Bagdad. of 
Haran ar-Rashid”; to the constant travel within the Muslim world, between 
Spain and Sicily, Spain and Egypt, Spain and Damascus, Bagdad, Mosul, and 
even farther; to the pride in ancestry, so unlike the views of the later Otto- 
man Turks; to the Andalusian embassy to the far-away Norman queen, 

Theuda, in the ninth century. We become acquainted with the more local 
aspects of this culture, for instance the appreciation of poetry on the part of 
the ruling class. Indeed, we are charmed by the little anecdotes, by the mag- 
nanimity of the Almohad Sultan who summoned the physician and poet Ibn 


*Francesco Gabrieli in Oriente Moderno, XXVII (April, 1947), 135-136; Dr. 
Omar A. Farrukh in Al-Adib, VI (April, 1947), 53-55; Aubrey F. G. Bell in Modern 
Language Notes, LXI1:6 (June, 1947), 421-423; G[eorge]. S[arton]. in Jsis, XX XVII 
(July, 1947), 243. 
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Zuhr (Avenzoar) to Marrakush, away from his beloved home and family 
in Seville, and then, in order to appease Ibn Zuhr’s nostalgia, sent architects 
secretly to Seville and had an exact replica of the house and garden built; 
or again by the generosity of the emir who was so pleased with one of Ibn 
Badjdja (Avempace)’s songs that he swore the poet would walk back to his 
house that night on gold pieces, putting gold coins in the soles of Ibn Badjdja’s 
slippers in order to carry out his oath. 

Even the non-sensuous verses, many of which are mere epigrams, are most 
appealing (Ibn Hani’): 


Man, I find, is merely the child of his actions, 

Hence he, whose deeds are greater, deserves the greater praise ! 
He who does not raise himself to the stars has no real strength, 
And he who does not profit by his wealth is without excuse ! 


Or again (Az-Zubaidi) : 


Oh Aba Muslim, a man ought to be judged 

By his mind and tongue, not by his mounts and clothes ! 
A man’s clothes will not supplant, in the least degree, 
His soul’s shortcomings, if it be defective : 

Nor will long sitting on a professor’s chair 

Aid a man’s knowledge, wisdom, genius ! 


Or yet again (Ibn Hazm) : 


Do not mind the burning of thin, frail papers, 

Speak of my knowledge, so people would see who knows ! 
If you burn the papers, you will not burn 

What was written thereon, for it lives on in my breast, 
It travels with me wherever I may pitch my tent; 

It stops where I stop, and will be buried in my grave! 


Here we have a letter to the beloved (Aba Dja‘far) : 


As I write, my heart is longing, lonesome: 

If it could, it would go itself to greet you: 

The dark pupil of my eye I used as ink in writing, 

The white of my eye as leaf and covered it with kisses, 
And I imagined I was kissing the spot where 

Your fingers will touch it when it reaches you! 


And here we find advice to scholars (Abi Hamid) : 


If you write knowledge down, then throw it in the basket, 
And do not remember it, no profit will accrue to you: 
Only he who remembers will profit by knowledge 

After having understood it and avoided all errors! 


We are amazed at the feats of memory performed by these Muslim poets, 
many of whom were blind, some from birth. We are impressed by the extent 
to which the art of improvisation was cultivated, and delight in reading such 
disputations as the following: 


Here’s a question I wish to have decided by you, 

For you're the great sage whose wise council is sought: 
Why do the faces of maidens grow red, while 

The lovers’ faces grow yellowish pale? 
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And the answer (AlI-Balliti) : 


The maiden’s face grows red, since her dark eye, 
Sword-like, draws blood from the lover’s breast : 

The lover’s face grows yellowish when the beloved 

Is gone, like a setting sun that leaves an afterglow! 


A fascinating section of the book is the summary of the contents of Ibn 
Hazm’s wonderful Tawg al-hamdma, a philosophical, or better, psychological 
analysis of love, its nature, symptoms, origin, and so forth. Dr. Nykl pub- 
lished in 1931 the complete text of this work, in translation, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, under the title The Dove’s Neck-Ring, and in 1932 one of 
Ibn Hazm’s sources, Ibn Dawiid’s Kitab al-Zahrah (The Book of the Flower). 
There is also a summary of Ibn Quzman’s famous Cancionero, published by 
Dr. Nykl in 1933.8 

Perusal of Hispano-Arabic Poetry is, or should be, obligatory for the scholar 
interested in the development of the Western European Civilization, about 
which we are hearing so much in these post-war years. The non-specialist as 
well will derive considerable benefit, and pleasure, from a careful reading, 
which, incidentally, requires no detailed preparation. No special knowledge of 
Arabic is required, but knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Old 
Provencal would be helpful. With a few hours of leisure the reader will 
broaden his cultural background by gaining insight into the implications of 
the following little diagram, or one like it: 


Ancient Greece India 
| 
Rome 
Byzantine Greece 
Spain 
Aquitania 
Renaissance Italy 


In addition, he will enjoy poetry which, yes, let us say it, is comparable to 
that of a famous tent-maker of Persia who was a contemporary of many of 
the poets discussed by Dr. Nykl. 
Francis Rocers 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


*Copies of The Dove's Neck-Ring and the Cancionero are still available. Requests 
should be addressed to Dr. Nykl at the address given in note 1 above. 
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Frores, ANcet and VAzguez, ALBERTO, Paisaje y hombres de América. New 

York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Cloth, xiii, 182 pp. Price, $2.25. 

This “intermediate reader for the college level” is remarkable in several 
ways. For the first time in modern foreign language textbook-making, as far 
as this reviewer knows, the “Dutch door” presentation of text and vocabulary 
has been used. This means that the pages have been sliced in two, the upper 
part containing the text and the lower the vocabulary. This ingenious arrange- 
ment undoubtedly makes it easier for the student to manipulate the vocabulary, 
while keeping his text always in sight, than does the conventional reader. It 
is too early to say whether our profession, which is fairly conservative, will 
take readily to this new set-up, but it is certain that the Dryden Press has in- 
troduced a useful and courageous innovation. 

The stories, sketches, and poems that constitute the reading matter are 
almost as little known as is the text arrangement. They have never been used 
in any other reader. When we think of some of the best readers of Spanish 
American literature in which the same favorites naturally appear about as 
often as Perrichon used to appear on French reading lists, it can readily be 
seen that the editors here care more for freshness and originality than for hal- 
lowed reputations. Their aim has been to present as many human types as 
possible from the Hispano-American scene, thus achieving the Paisaje y 
hombres de América of the title. This is a very ambitious undertaking, and 
highly commendable. It must be said that the editors have largely succeeded; 
any student reading these pages and digesting their psychology will have gone 
a long way toward understanding Latin Americans, those other Americans 
who vary so much from one country to another, and from one part of one 
country to another part. 

There is a wholesome basis of humor rather than of tragedy in these selec- 
tions. Sometimes the humor is subtle, as in “;Quién es el traidor?” by 
Enrique Gonzalez Tufién and in “Un haragan” by Enrique Méndez Calzada. 
Sometimes it is broad, as in “Dofia Inés de Taboada” by Eufronio Viscarra 
and in “Las vacas viajeras” by Carlos Corvalén. A fine piece of writing, 
sharply contrasting with these, is Horacio Quiroga’s “El techo de incienso,” 
which builds up from a casual beginning to near-tragedy at the end. Probably 
the most affecting of all is Oscar Castro’s “Lucero,” a magnificent study of a 
man, his horse, and the Andes. 

The only objection that can obviously be raised to this reader is that there 
is never any real information about any of the writers or the literary move- 
ments they represent. No doubt this was intentional, on the theory perhaps 
that collateral information at this stage might prove distracting to the student, 
and that the selections should be allowed to carry their full color and passion 
with them. The editors may be right. In any case, it is a challenge to the 
teacher to do a little something on his own, beyond the text, for the enlighten- 
ment of his pupils. , 

Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“Cuando Dios amanece, para todos amanece.”—Don Quijote, Part II, Chapter 
XLIX. 
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Corona, Pascuata, Cuentos para nifios. México, D. F.: Antigua Libreria — 


Robredo de José Porrtia e Hijos, 1945. Paper. Illustrated. 91 pp. Price, $3.00 

( Mex.) 

Authors Grimm and Andersen would find many familiar bits of plot and 
character in this collection of Mexican fairy tales. There is even an occa- 
sional dash of Oriental spice flavoring the stories of persecuted beauties and 
fabulous treasures of gold and gems. But no matter what their various origins 
have been, generations of retelling have remolded the tales into reflections 
of popular folk-myth and fancy. 

In “Sangalote” we have the story of the traveler who leaves a sack of 
produce to be cared for. In this case it is garbanzos which are eaten by a 
cock. The cock being claimed in payment is left at the next stop, where only 
its feathers are left after it is trodden by a horse. The horse in turn was 
butchered by a bull, which was released from the prodigious sack by a 
curious maiden. When she was claimed in recompense she was rescued by 
some bakers, who very justly filled the sack with frogs, spiders, and poisonous 
serpents. When Sangalote finished his daily task—he was a sweeper—he sallied 
off with bread, cheese, a guitar and his sack on his shoulder, and we are left 
to shiver in anticipation of his opening it at his first stop to rest. 

In “Las tres nifias vendidas” there are repetitive elements reminiscent of 
“The Old Woman and Her Pig,” as well as a hiding-place for important treas- 
ure which brings to mind that of the giant in “East o’the Sun and West o’the 
Moon.” 

Anyone who has commiserated with himself on his daily round will under- 
stand the wicked servant of the story “La reina mora.” Going to the spring for 
a pitcher of water, she mistook the reflection of a beautiful, abandoned princess 
in a tree above the spring for her own. Smashing her pitcher in disgust, the 
wicked witch, for such she was, betook herself off, murmuring, “; Yo tan 
bonita y acarreando agua!” 

Perhaps the most recognizable character of all, and one which will puzzle 
the average American reader most, is that of “El conejo tramposo.” This story 
comes from San Juan Teotihuacan, told by Comadre Lupe. If it be not our old 
friend Br’er Rabbit in person, in his memorable encounter with the Tar Baby, 
it is surely his Mexican twin-brother. 

Collected from widely-scattered sources throughout the Republic, these tales 
are interesting examples of a rich fund of popular lore which, the compiler 
assures us, is rapidly disappearing with the fading-out of the tradition of oral 
transmission. With all of their mixtures of old myth and legend, they bear 
the unmistakable imprint of a people with Hispanic culture and religion, be- 
ginning with “En el nombre de Dios que puede mds que nadie” and ending 
upon occasion with the refran, “Crus, Crus, que se vaya el diablo y venga 
Jess.” 

Fairs F, Frikart 
Phoenix, Arizona 


“... La ingratitud es hija de la soberbia, y uno de los mayores pecados que se 
saben.”—Don Quijote, Part II, Chapter LI. 
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HISPANICAS 


BOOKS ONE & TWO 


Spectacularly successful texts, 
combining a reading approach to 
conversation with a conversational 
approach to reading. 


FLORES-VAZQuEz: PAISAJE Y HOMBRES DE AMERICA 
Entirely new, fresh material; carefully graded. 


CENTENO: CHICO MICO 
Los aventuras de un jeep que no estuvo en la guerra, First-year reader. 


GRISMER-KEATING: SPANISH CONVERSATION FOR BEGINNERS 
An enormous success, Charmingly illustrated. 


DEL RIO-peTTY: MISERICORDIA 


Galdés’ fascinating novel edited for second year. 


castro: IBEROAMERICA: REVISED AND ENLARGED 


The well-known text in a new, even more popular edition. 


The Dryden Press, 386 4th Avenue, New York 16 


RYDEN PRESS—NEW YORK 


| | 
; 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 


Roster of Chapter Treasurers 
(Corrected to October 15, 1947) 
ALaBAMA—Bernice A. Bailey, 1612 42d St., Belview Heights, Birmingham 8, Ala. 


Brazos—Rosamonde Williams, 5327 Perry St., Galveston, Tex. 
CentraAL Missourr—Unreported. 


CenTRaL Onto—Chris N. Nacci, 813 S. Cassingham Road, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
Cuicaco—Italia Malato, 1020 Lawrence, Chicago, Ill. 

Denver—Rosalie Edmiston, 1355 St. Paul St., Denver 6, Colo. 

Fiormpa—Mrs. Charles R. Hair, 1000 Kentucky, Winter Park, Fla. 
GALvez—William F. Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans 15, La. 

Hupson VALLey—Clorinda Ramsey, Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y. 
Itttno1s—Dicie A. Moore, Urbana High School, Urbana, III. 

InprIaANA—Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Kansas—Mary Louise Smith, Hutchinson High School, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Liano Estacapo—Mrs. Muriel Mann, Route 6, Lubbock, Tex. 

Lone Star—Paul F. Allen, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas 14, Tex. 

Lone IsLanp—Samuel Newman, 35 Brooklyn Ave., Valley Stream, L.I., N.Y. 

Los Ancetes—Adah Squires, 1770 Loma Vista, Pasadena 4, Calif. 
MinnesotA—George Calt, Blake School for Boys, Hopkins, Minn. 

MissourI—Mrs. Jeannette Robbins, 504 East St., Parkville, Mo. 

New EncLanp—Seymour Simches, 17 Little Hall, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
New Mexico—Unreported, 

New Yorx—R. Anthony Castagnaro, 239 Greene St., New York 3, N.Y. 

NortH Carottna—Dorothy Heironimus, Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. 
NorTHERN CALIFoRNIA—Florence Antone, 1914 Quint St., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
NortHerNn Onto—Margaret Middleton, 2122 Lewis Drive, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
Nortuwest—Beulah Russell, 2333 Boylston Ave. N., Seattle 2, Wash. 
OxKLAHOMA—Ruby Dittemore, Box 322, Blackwell, Okla. 

Orgcon—Ruth Peck, Washington High School, Portland 13, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Mrs. Rosalie Jones Alexander, 112 Highland Ave., Bala~Cynwyd, Pa. 
Rio GranpE—Unreported. 

Satt River VALLEY—Vera M. Boyington, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
San Dreco—Arthur Teeter, Sweetwater Union High School, National City, Calif. 
San Joaguin—Naomi H. Gunderson, Box 315, Clovis, Calif. 

SouTHEASTERN FLoripA—Edward Cook, 2230 S.W. 60th Ct., Miami 34, Fla. 
SouTHERN ArIzoNA—Mrs. Lillian Cooper, 1937 E. Silver St., Tucson, Ariz. 
SouTHERN Micuican—Richard H. Olmsted, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 49, Mich. 
SoutHern New Mexico—Sofia Rodriguez Ward, Star Route A, Mesquite, N.M. 
TENNESSEE—Mrs. Richard H. Baird, McKenzie High School, McKenzie, Tenn. 
Texas—Nettie Jo Cummings, Box 1967, University of Texas, Austin 21, Tex. 

Uprer New York State—Frederic T. Jackson, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
Vircinta—Margaret Rudd, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Wasuincrton, D.C.—Maria F. Carroll, 4340 Fordham Road, Washington 16, D.C. 
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For intermediate reading .. . 


by 


Jesus 
Goytortua 


202 pages, $1.65 


N Mexico, in 1945, Pensativa achieved best-seller rank, and re- 
ceived both popular and critical acclaim, winning the Lanz Duret 
Fiction Award of that year. 


N the United States, in 1947, the text edition of Pensativa has re- 
ceived praise from teachers of intermediate Spanish and is being 
used in over one hundred institutions. 


F you are looking for a reader this year, don’t fail to consider this 
story of mystery, love, and revenge, told in simple “universal” 


Spanish. 
For further information, or examination copies, write to 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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REVISTA HISPANICA MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el objeto de estudiar y difundir la cultura hispdnica. 
Contiene articulos, resefias de libros y noticias literarias; textos y documentos 
pera la historia literaria moderna; estudios y materiales de folklore hispdnico; 
una bibliografia hispanoamericana clasificada; noticias acerca del hispanismo en 
América, y una seccién escolar dedicada a los estudiantes de espaiiol. 


Director: Federico de Onis 


PRECIO DE SUSCRIPCION Y VENTA 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; niimero suelto: $1.00 


Paises de habla espafiola y portuguesa: 10 pesos argentinos; 
nimero suelto: 2.50 pesos argentinos 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


Hispenic Institute in the United States Instituto de Filologia 
Columbia University Universidad de Buenos Aires 
435 West 117th Street, New York. Florida 691, Buenos Aires. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 
A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United States con- 
taining articles, inedited documents, book reviews, minor notices, and pro- 
fessional news. 
Managing Editor: FarGUSON KING 


Board of Editors 
Artuur S, Arron Roscog R. 
Carios E. JAMES FERGUSON KING 
Bartzy W. Dirrig InvinGc A. LEONARD 
CHARLES C. GRIFFIN ALEXANDER MARCHANT 
Lewis HANKS CHARLES E, NOWELL 
Advisory Editors 
Herpert E, BOLTON CLARENCE H. HARING 
ISAAC JOSLIN Cox Dana G. Munro 
CHARLES W. HACKETT J. Frep Rippy 


WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


Editorial correspondence: PROFESSOR JAMES F. KING, Room 439, Bancroft Library, 
University of California, California 


Business correspondence: Duke Untversiry Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year Special rates to graduate students 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station, Durham, North Carolina 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Babcock and Trevino’s 


INTRODUCTION TO 


Spanish 
offers 


@ A systematic pattern of repetition and review of constructions, — 


words, and idioms, so skillfully worked out that they are not “lost” 
after being introduced. 


@ An abundance of illustrative material—objective drill exercises; 
exercises on the reading to give oral practice and to test compre- 
hension; complete English sentences to be translated into Spanish. 


@ A presentation of material sufficiently full so that the entire burden 
of explanation is not placed on the teacher. 


@ A method which college teachers throughout the country have said 
“can not be too highly praised.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston - New York - Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta - San Francisco 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Journal of Modern Studies 


Published as the of the Modern Lan Association and intended 
both for teachers and for the intelligent eral public, Modern Languages has 
for many years been accepted as the leading British journal devoted to the in- 
terests of advanced linguists. 


Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending its scope, as 
soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its aim will be to provide, over 
the course of years, a scholarly conspectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone but 
also of the civilization of the major countries of Europe and of the South 
American continent, under such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the 
Theatre, the Cinema, Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic 
Rehabilitation, Political Tendencies, etc. 


Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in April, September, 
and December. Subscription, including membership of the Association, twenty- 
one shillings per annum ; subscription to Modern Languages alone, three shillings 
and two pence per number. Address subscriptions and inquiries about member- 
ship to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Language Association, 5 Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London W.C.2, England. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor, 
Modern Languages, at the same address. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy Temprte House 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics 
both in the United States and Abroad. The magazine offers to its readers 
criticism and analysis of most of the important books issued in languages 
other than English—a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 
THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in leading articles by contributors 
of established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading 
for every one interested in the intellectual advancement of our age, and for 
every one who even in these strained times hopes to keep abreast of the world’s 
intellectual activities. 

FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of og oe 
and interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign 
authors, literary exiles, prizes and awards, and a yearly necrology. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Oklahoma 
ORDER FORM 


ABROAD 
irculation er 
University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Please enter my subscription to BOOKS ABROAD. 


I enclose my check for: 
One Year $2.00 Two years $3.00 Single Issues $.50 
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BIBLIOTECA AMERICANA 


Una nueva aventura editorial 
de 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica 


Todas las grandes obras de los mejores escritores hispano- 
americanos de todos los tiempos, de todos lo paises y de todos 
los genéros. 


EN QUE SE HA DIVIDIDO LA 
BIBLIOTECA AMERICANA 


1. Literatura Indigena, 2. Cronistas de Indias. 3. Literatura Colonial: a) 
Poesia; y Teatro; b) Prosa. 4. Literatura Moderna: a) Historia y Biografia; 
b) Vida y Ficcién; c) Pensamiento y Accién; d) Poesia; e) Teatro. 5. 
Viajeros. 


TOMOS PUBLICADOS 


POPOL VUH o LAS ANTIGUAS HISTORIAS DEL QUICHE. Uno de los 
libros fundamentales de la literatura indigena de América, por su valor histérico 
y por su extraordinaria belleza literaria; mezcla de la Jliada y del Génesis, relata la 
creacién del mundo segtin los quichés y las vicisitudes de este gran pueblo, La edicidén, 


la versién directa y las notas son de Adridn Recinos, gran autoridad quicheista. 2.50 
dils. 


y) VIDA DEL ALMIRANTE por Hernando Colén. La gran figura del Almirante 

Cristébal Colén, una de las mas controvertidas de la historia, expuesta apasiona- 
damente por su hijo Hernando. La traduccién, el prologo y las notas son de Ramén 
Iglesia, el bien conocido historiador espafiol. 2.90 dlls. 


DIALOGO SOBRE LA HISTORIA DE LA PINTURA EN MEXICO por 

José Bernardo Couto, El autor pertenece a una generacién illustre que al mediar 
el siglo pasado enriqueciéd la cultura mexicana con varias obras imperecederas. El 
Didlogo de Couto es una bella obra literaria y contiene la primera apreciacién critica 
de la pintura mexicana. Edicién al cuidado de Manuel Toussaint, enriquecida con 16 
grabados, reproduccién de famosas pinturas de la escuela mexicana. 1.90 dlls. 


4 UNA EXCURSION A LOS INDIOS RANQUELES por Lucio V. Mansilla. 

Libro de gracia, de observaciones agudas, de narraciones apasionantes, de sabrosos 
cuentos. Una de las obras clasicas de la literatura moderna argentina. La edicion, el 
prologo y las notas son de Julio Caillet-Bois, del Instituto de Filologia de Buenos Aires. 


POESIAS COMPLETAS de José Joaquin de Olmedo. Primera edicién com- 
pleta de la obra poética del cantor de Bolivar y uno de los clasicos de la poesia 
americana independiente. 


PIDA INFORMES Y CATALOGO ESPECIAL, ILUSTRADO, A 


FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA 
Paénuco 63 México, D.F. 
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LE LINGUE ESTERE 


(Foreign Languages) 


A monthly widely circulated in all European countries and containing articles on 
Italian, English, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian language and 
literature, bibliography, news, notes, and reviews. Published regularly since 1934. 
Contributors for 1946: A. BEVERLEY BAXTER (M.P., London), A. DAUZAT 
(Paris), B. MIGLIORINI (Florence), M. A. PEI (New York), V. PISANI (Milan), 
D. E. RITCHIE (Director of the European News Dept. of the B.B.C.), C. TAGLIA- 
VINI (Bologna), M. L. WAGNER (Coimbra), W. v. WARTBURG (Basel), and 
many other distinguished scholars. 


Annual subscription $2.00, sample copy 20 cents, postage 
included, payable in current U.S.A. stamps. 


For subscriptions, advertising rates, and sample copies address: 


LE LINGUE ESTERE 
Via G. B. Vico 11, Florence, Italy 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 
de 
Literatura Iberoamericana 


Publicacién a cargo de 
JULIO JIMENEZ RUEDA: Director Literario 
Puebla 394, México, D.F. 
FRANCISCO MONTERDE: Director Técnico 
Universidad Nacional de México, México, D.F. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Suscricién 
anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll, 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
Prof. Martin E. Erickson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., E.U.A. 
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TEACH SPANISH WITH 
PLAYING CARDS 


M 
er 


SH. 


; LEARN Spa 
ING CARDS 42” LEARN 


PAN 


LEARN SPaw 
CARDS, PLAYING (anos 


Use These Games 10 Days Free 


FIVE FASCINATING NEW CARD 
GAMES, Unique rules—so simple a child 
can master them. Yet these games hold 
students interest—they teach them Spanish 
while they play. You yourself will play 
these games actually for relaxation and en- 
joyment. 


These are not toys—not mere playthings— 
they are truly absorbing “plays” that ac- 
tually teach Spanish in a new, tried and 
proven scientific manner. One of the most 
revolutionary features of this system is the 
fact that the conjugation of verbs is made 


the @ Part of the game. 


This new up-to-date method has already 
gained nation-wide recognition as a valu- 
able aid to Spanish instructors. Hundreds 
of colleges, high schools, and secondary 
schools have already accepted these games 
as an important part of their Spanish 
Curriculum, 


YOUR REQUEST BRINGS THESE 
FIVE INTERESTING SETS OF 
GAMES INTO YOUR CLASSROOM BY 
RETURN MAIL, Each set is in a beau- 


“> eae tiful colored box which looks like a book 


and has handsome shelf value. 


SOME ADOPTIONS 
American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Texas ate College for Women, 
. Texas 
Bucknell "University Sunes Col- 
Ukes-Barre 


lege, 
University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque 


Trinity University, San Anto- 


ville, Wis. 
Ogontz Junior College, Phila., 


Pine Manor Jr. College, Welles- 
Carlisle (Pa.) School 
Allentown (Pa. 


School 
Paso, 


College, 
High School, Colum- 


of Washington, 
ash. 
Jane A Vocational School, 
Clevelend. 
New Mexico 


er Hays, 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Allentown, Pa. 
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State Teachers College, Oswego, 
Jeannette High School, Jean- 
<i Cameren State College, Lawton, j 
School District of Camp Hill, 
— Southern and Junior 
College, Buena Vista, Va. 
Episcopal Academy, Phila., Pa. 
State Teachers College, Platte- 
Postpald 
State” Tes La 
peel Lawrence Park School Dist., 
Peabody High School, Pitts- 
wee burgh, Pa. 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 
{ Carson-Newman College, Jeffer- 
rt Hagerstown High School 
\ Texas Wesleyan College, Fort 
Worth. Texas 
Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Phila., Pa. 
Bernalillo Grade School, Berna- 
VIEWS BY lilo, N.M. 
eM. H. Richards, Princd- North Dallas High School, Dal- 
Betiool "We find these Youngstown (Ohio) 
classroom work.” 
: “ Clifton (N.J.) High School 
guages, playine- High School, Akron, 
Method 0 
Spanish ees to me to Santa Barbara State Teachers 
be one of the most interest- 
ing and vital ones I have 
seen.” 
© Dr. Robert Owens, Direc- 
tor Dept., Modern Lan- 
guages, Trinity University— 
“I find the Spanish games 
very interesting and I am 5 
ful to anyone ; 
them.” 
xi 


literature 


Literary and 


Yearly subscription: $2.50 
Send check to: GEorGE B, WartTs, 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


SECRETARY- TREASURER, 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davipson, N.C. 


Advertisers, address: ARMAND Béué, Business Manager 


543 West 123rd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 
Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $2.00 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Joseph Rossi, Bascom Hall 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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dagogical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and 


Libraries: $2.00 


f 

h 


BOOK NEWS 


Casona’s Nuestra Natacha 


HIS outstanding play, by Alejandro Casona, edited by William Shoe- 

maker, of the University of Kansas, is of particular interest to American stu- 
dents for its portrayal of Spanish student life during the fateful year of 1936. 
The play is written in simple and idiomatic language and is within easy range 
of American college students in their second or third semester of Spanish study. 
The text includes varied exercises such as vocabulary drills, verb drills, idiom 
drills, sentences for translation, and suggestions for compositions. Small 8vo, 


178 pages, $1.50. 
A Mexico Voy 


Ts is a lively, authentic account, in Spanish, of travel in Mexico, which gives 

an intimate picture of the people of Mexico, their customs, folkways, and 
environment. Riley Aiken and Minnie M. Miller, of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, have written it in conversational Spanish, well within the grasp of college 
students who are in their second half year of Spanish study. Supplementing the 
text are exercises, notes, and a full vocabulary. 12 mo, 166 pages, $1.35. 


D. APPLETON - CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


EL TEATRO AMERICANO 


By ALBERT CROISSANT 
Occidental College 


A comprehensive critical survey of the whole field of American Drama, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon contemporary dramatists. Separate chapters on such men as Eugene 


O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson, George Kaufman, Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Elmer Rice, etc. 


Professor Croissant, a teacher of Modern Drama for twenty years and a Director 
of the Educational Film Research Institute, Inc., also includes a valuable chapter 
op the Motion Picture, its problems and its as yet rarely realized potentialities. 


Erico Verissimo, Brazilian novelist, contributes a Preface. The Translator is Lic. 
Rafael Trujillo, Mexican poet, playwright and story-writer, formerly editor of “El 
Eco de México” and translator for Warner Brothers films. 

EL TEATRO AMERICANO is the only book in Spanish covering this wide and 


significant segment of American literature. It should receive the widest possible 
distribution in Latin America. 


KEYSTONE PRESS 


388 So. Virginia Avenue, Cloth, Price $2.00 
Pasadena 10, Calif. Paper, " 1.50 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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SPANISH IN BOGOTA 


Summer 1948 70 days $1,200 


For Students Only 


Student tour by air with sightseeing tours 
in Cuba, Jamaica, and Colombia. 35 days 
in Bogota attending summer school. Live 
in private homes, Literature, language, 
and civilization courses. Credits, granted 
by Universidad de Colombia, may be 
transferred. Return trip via Cartagena, 
Barranquilla, and long stops and excur- 
sions in Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala 
(Chichicastenango, Atitlan, etc.), and 
Mexico (Puebla, Taxco, etc.). Trip on 
Pan American 4-motor planes. 


Tour sponsored by 

Universidad Nacional de Colombia, 
Bogota 

Address inquiries to 

Prof, José Sanchez, University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. 


Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies 


A Quarterly Review for All 
Interested in Spanish 


BE. ALLISON PEERS, Editor 


Annual subscription $4.50, 
postage included 


BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 


University of Liverpool 
England 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


rman 


the 


language and literature because it stresses educational 


and asee we problems which confront every American teacher 


of German. 


ince its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY 


has enjoyed the confidence of a large group of discriminating 
readers widely distributed throughout the continent. 


Subscription is $2.50 per year 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November. 


Managing Editor: 
Eowin H. 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Business Manager: 
Epcar H. HEMMINGHAUS 
Hunter College 
695 Park Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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Again available for students of Spanish 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES. Edited by EVERETT w. 
HESS and HARRY F. WILLIAMS $1.50 


A reprint of the authentic text with notes and vocabulary by the editors 
and an INTRODUCTION by AMERICO CASTRO. 


A literary biography of 
PEREZ GALDOS, SPANISH LIBERAL CRUSADER. 
By H. CHONON BERKOWITZ Illus., $5.00 


The fruit of a decade of intensive research, this readable narrative 
covers for the first time the entire scope of Galdés’ literary career. 


A distinguished anthology 
FRENCH LYRICS IN ENGLISH VERSE. By WILLIAM 
FREDERIC GIESE $4.00 


This beautifully produced book “‘should remain for many years a stand- 
ard anthology,” says Norreys Jephson O’Conor. 


The University of Wisconsin Press, 811 State St., Madison 


Texas State College for Women and the Municipal and State Governments 
of Saltillo and Coahuila, Mexico 


announce the 
EIGHTH SESSION 
of their 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
July 15-August 25, 1948 
Faculty of Educators from Mexico and the United States 
COLLEGE CREDIT FOR ALL COURSES 
Songs Conversation in Spanish Dances 
Elementary Courses Advanced Courses 
Inter-American Workshop 
Mexican Folklore Graduate Courses 
Special Methods for Teachers of Spanish 
Mountain Climate 
For full information, write 


Professor Rebecca Switzer 
Box 3897, T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 
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SPANISH TEXT 
WALL MAPS 


You will find on 29 of our new catalog number 22 a rather good 


assortment of Spanish text Geographical Wall Maps. Write also for 
Bulletin 2421S. 


On pages 38 and 39 of catalog 22 you will find illustrations and de- 
scriptions of our BOLTON-KING HISPANIC AMERICA SERIES of 
16 colored maps, 44 x 32 inches in size. These maps are in Spanish and 
English Text. 


GEOGRAPHIC ATLAS OF THE REPUBLIC OF ARGENTINA, 34 
maps 11 x 15% inches. 21 page index, Spanish text (H70), $4.50. 


For many years we have been headquarters for foreign text school wall 
maps, Spanish, French, German and Italian. 


It would give us pleasure to hear from you. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


United States” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on 
methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and textbooks 
in the field, 


Edited by S. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Obio 
Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
8 ‘issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $2.50 a year. Foreign countries (including Canada), 
$3.00 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 

Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PrrcHEr, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW READY—The second revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebe- 
ner, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtain- 
= from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, postpaid, payable in 
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Maps—Globes—Charts—Pictures 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 
The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching in the | 
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LATIN AMERICAN POETRY 


A new, enlarged and revised edition of Dudley Fitts’ definitive anthology 
is now available. Over 700 pages. Original texts and English transla- 
tions. Bibliographical notes. $2.50 


THREE TRAGEDIES OF LORCA 


At last—the great Bernarda Alba—plus revised versions of Yerma and 
Blood Wedding by the authorized translators—O’Connell and Graham. 
With a memoir by the poet’s brother Francisco. $3.75 


Other titles in Spanish Literature 
Garcia Lorca by Edwin Honig. (Makers of Modern Literature Series) $2.00 


Residence on Earth by Pablo Neruda. Translated by Angel Flores, 


with the Spanish texts. 


$3.50 


Selected Poems by Rafael Alberti. Translated by Lloyd Mallan. $1.00 


NEW DIRECTIONS—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PEDRO 


Introduccion al Espanol 
por DOROTHY HUGHES 


This delightful book is a new ap- 
proach to Spanish for junior high and 
adult evening classes. It is also 
planned for use in high schools as a 
prelude to the regular text and a once- 
a-week relaxer. 


All the material has been tested in 
the author's own classes, with students 
of many age levels. They have been 
her severest critics in determining 
which lessons should be included inf 
the book. Pedro assumes the role of 
teacher and offers continuity by mak- 
ing all the experiences his own. 


Here are some of the features 
which make PEDRO a most satisfac- 
tory introduction to the study of Span- 
ish and a short-cut to a usable under- 
standing of it: 

1. Omission of English (except for 

a brief letter to the reader in 
the front of the book and a 
Spanish-English vocabulary in 
the back). 

2. Omission of formal grammar. 

3. A minimum of idiomatic ex- 

pressions. 

4. Introduction of new words by 

means of pictures. 

5. Conversational exercises which 

give opportunity to use a pencil. 

6. Vocabulary reviews through pic- 

a and cross-word puz- 
es. 


7. Inclusion of those words needed 
for daily living. 


104 pages. Price: Strong flexible paper $1.40, cloth $1.75 
Less 20% educational discount 


Publishers MARSHALL JONES COMPANY Francestown, New Hampshire 
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Jusi 
Published 


DIVRY’S 
HANDY 


SPANISH- 
ENGLISH 
AND 


SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


The most complete, resable and 
Dictionary, listing all Spanish and English words 


to-date pocket 


in current use—over 60,000—including many 
of the latest technical, scientific and milita 
terms, Also contains Elements of Grammar, full 
list of Irregular Verbs, Cities with their popula- 
tions, Colored ~~~ etc. Indispensable to stu- 
dents, translator usiness men, etc. 536 pages, 
3% x 6%, flexible leatherette binding. 

Postpaid $2.00 With Indexes $2.50 

On sale at leading bookstores 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
293 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Educational Films 
prepared for 
Spanish-speaking Nations 
No English subtitles 


® Mexican Children © Passenger Train 

Argentina Wheat Farmer 

* Land of Mexico © Corn Farmer 

* Central America Cattieman 

* Colombia & © Farm Animals 

Venezuela Animals in 

* People of Mexico Modern Life 
These excellent 16 mm. language films run 
for 11 minutes. You may rent them for $2 
per day, or for $5 per school week. 


ADVENTURES OF CHICO 
60 minutes; rental $15 


For booking or further 
information write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 


FILM BUREAU, INC. 
84 E. Randolph St. 


Chicago 1, 


BIBLIOGRAFICA 


GUIA DEL LECTOR HiISs- 
PANOAMERICANO 
REVISTA MENSUAL DE 
LIBROS 


Director: 
L. CANTON 


Coordinador de Informacidn 
Bibliografica: 


RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE 


SUMA BIBLIOGRAFICA es 
una revista dedicada ex- 
clusivamente a la critica de 
libros hispanoamericanos. 
Sus comentarios, veraces e 
independientes, le han con- 
quistado el respeto y la 
atencién de los_lectores 
cultos del Continente. 


SUMA BIBLIOGRAFICA, 
impresa en excelentes pa- 
peles, ilustrada con artisticos 
dibujos y fotograbados, es- 
crita por magnificas plumas 
de América espafiola, se 
vende a 0.20 dls. Suscripcion 
anual (12 numeros), 2 dls. 


SUMA BIBLIOGRAFICA es 
un auxiliar insustituible 
para conocer al dia la vida 
cultural de Hispanoamérica. 


PIDALA A SU PROVEEDOR 
DE REVISTAS o, directa- 
mente, a nuestra oficina, 
Edison 58-5, México, D.F. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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CODE PRICE 
DeVitis. New Spanish Grammar ...............00cccccccccevcceeecces Devise $1.50 

Alarcon. E] Capitan Veneno (Snavely) Alar. 80 
Alvarez Quintero. Las de Cain (Lamb and Willey) ....................+. Cain 80 
Bardin. Garcilaso de la Vega’s El Reino de los Incas del Peri ............ Inca 1.00 

Cervantes, Don Quijote (da Cruz and Kuhne) ................-.00000e5 Quick 1.00 
Espinosa, A. M. Elementary Spanish Conversation and Composition ...... Espin 1.20 

Cuentos, Romances y Cantares Cant 280 

Espinosa, J. M. Rompecabezas Espaiioles Romp 80 
Forrester and Loly. Vistas de México Vista 1.00 
Galland and Brenes-Mesén. Spanish Composition ...................++ Mesen 1.40 

Garcilaso de la Vega. El Reino de los Incas del Peri (Bardin) ........... Inca 1.00 
Henry. Piececitas Espafiolas Faciles Piece 80 
House and Kaufman. Tamayo’s Un Drama Nuevo ..........0....+.0++ Tamayo 80 
Lamb and Willey. Alvarez Quintero’s Las de Cain ...................0008 Cain 80 
Malone. Sanchez Pérez’s Leyendas Espafiolas Legend 80 
Manuel. E] Conde Lucanor (Ray and Bahret) ..............0.0eeeeeeees Conde 80 
Pérez Escrich. Fortuna and Tony (DeVitis) Tony 80 
Ray and Bahret. Lecciones Elementales ...............-0.-20eeeeeeeeeees Ray 1.40 
Sanchez Pérez. Leyendas Espafiolas (Malone) Legend .80 
Snavely. Alarcén’s El] Capitén Veneno Alar 
Sparkman. Industrial Spanish Spark 1.40 
Tamayo. Un Drama Nuevo (House and Kaufman) .................+++: Tamayo 80 
Turrell. Cuentos Hispanoamericanos .............- Turrel 1.20 
Valera. El Pajaro Verde (DeVitis) ...............ceceeecntececsenetenes Verde 80 

ALLYN AND BACON 
Boston New York Chicago 

Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH LESSONS 
World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 
service South America 
School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Bulletin hispanique 
Fondé en 1898-1899 
par G. Cirot, E. Mérimée, A. Morel-Fatio, P. Paris, G. Radet 


COMITE DIRECTEUR 
Président: M. BATAILLON (Collége de France) 
Secrétaire-Gérant: Ch. V. AUBRUN (Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux) 
Membres: Le Directeur des Annales, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Bordeaux 
G. DELPY (Sorbonne) 
R. RICARD (Sorbonne) 
J. SARRAILH (Recteur, Montpellier) 
P. MERIMEE (Bordeaux) 


Le Bulletin hispanique parait quatre fois l’an. 

Organe des hispanistes francais, ouvert A la collaboration étrangére, il publie 
des études et des notes érudites sur la langue, la littérature et |’histoire des pays 
de la Péninsule ibérique et de l’Amérique latine; il analyse ou signale les 
travaux en toutes langues qui concernent son domaine et qui lui sont adressés; 
il donne une chronique réguliére sur |’activité hispanique dans le monde. 
Abonnement: France ............ 250 fr.—Etranger ............ 400 fr. 


Administration et Centre de souscription directe: Librairie Féret, 9, rue de 
Grassi, Bordeaux. 

Centres de souscription: A Toulouse: Privat, 14, rue des Arts—A Paris: 
Didier, 4, rue de la Sorbonne; Klincksieck, 11, rue de Lille—A New York: 
Stechert-Hafner Inc., 31-33 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. — 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF SPANISH 


Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 
June 26-Aug. 6, 1948 


CLASSES in Spanish, Art, Literature, History, Folklore, Legislation 
Regarding Foreigners, Sociology, Music, and Dancing. 


CONVERSATION with individual instructor two hours a day. 


ROOM and BOARD in hotel, with private bath for every room, Simmons beds, 
electrically purified water, wholesome food. 
Prof. Jesis Perales G. and Prof. César Gonzalez C. 


_ (Directors in Mexico) 
All Mexican Teaching Staff 


For bulletin and registration forms write: 


MISS MARY WISE, BOX 343, OBLONG, ILLINOIS 
(Director in the U.S.A.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
BULLETIN 


Editor: STURGIS E. LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina 


A quarterly journal devoted to the 
interests of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association. Now in its thir- 
teenth year. In addition to news about 
the South, it carries articles on the hu- 
manities, language teaching, learned so- 
cieties, and other matters of general 
importance. A supplement, “Bibliography 
of Southern Literary Culture,” is issued 
each year. The wide appeal of this journal 
has attracted many subscribers from out- 
side the South. Sample copy upon request. 
Subscription, $1.00 yearly. i 


Send subscription to 


IGNATIUS W. BROCK, Treas. 
Emory University, Georgia 


Spanish language 
teaching film 


With Graded Commentary 


“Tierra Mexicana” 


A copy of the complete nar- 
rative of this picture will be 
sent free to language teach- 
ers on request. 


Fill a Purchase 

Rental $7.50 Price (967-50 
a week 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 


84 East Randolph St., Chicago |, Illinois 
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INFORMATION FOR CONTRIBUTORS 
TO HISPANIA 
1, Manuscript should be typed (double-spaced). 


2. Underscore (a) titles of books, journals, and periodicals; (b) foreign 
words (unless the entire article is in a foreign language). 


3. Enclose in quotation marks (a) titles of articles in periodicals; (b) chap- 
ter titles in books; (c) titles of addresses at meetings. 


4. In citations, write III, 476; mot vol. III, p. 476. 


5. Number footnotes consecutively throughout an article, except an explana- 
tory note to title (such as “A paper read at the Annual Meeting,” and 
the like), which should be indicated by an asterisk. 


6. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and scenes of 
plays; Roman numerals for volumes, “parts,” and acts of plays. 


7. Capitalize all important words in English titles (i.e., do not follow the 
Library of Congress system) ; in Spanish titles, capitalize the first word 
and proper nouns only, except in titles of periodicals, in which all im- 
portant words should be capitalized (i.e., Revista Hispdnica Moderna). 


8. Author's name and address (preferably school or university connection, 


if any) should appear at the head of the article, after the title, not at 
the end. 


9. Do not abbreviate names of periodicals, titles of series, or titles of works. 
Examples: Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, Modern Language Notes, 
Historia de la literatura espaiiola; not BAE, MLN, Hist. de la lit. esp. 


10. Spell out all round numbers or simple numbers used in the text of an 
article, including ordinals; use figures only for numbers over one hun- 
dred (except even hundreds and thousands). Examples: twenty-five 
pages, three thousand years ago, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
not 25 pages, 3000 years ago, the 19th and 20th centuries. 


11. The following abbreviations are permissible: vol., p., pp., 1, Il, v., vv., 
op. cit., ibid., f. 


12. In listing textbooks (and other books), use the following style: Hts, E. C., 
and Forp, J. D. M., First Spanish Course. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. vi, 410 pp. Price, $1.56. 


13. Proofs will be sent to authors direct ftom the printers’, accompanied by 
forms for ordering reprints if desired. Proofs should be corrected and re- 
turned to the Editor, if possible within twenty-four hours of their receipt. 


14. Unless reprints are ordered when proofs are returned, they cannot be sup- 
plied at prices quoted, and may not be obtainable at all. 
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Hundreds of colleges 
have enrolled SoundSeriber 


SoundScriber electronic disc record- 
ing equipment is speeding language 
instruction in schools, colleges and 
universities all over America. 

The biggest reason for the increas- 
ing choice of SoundScriber for lan- 
guage work is its simplicity of 
operation, its exceptional clarity of 
reproduction and its simple, fileable 
plastic recording discs. 

With SoundScriber, any number 
of lesson discs may be provided for 


replaying by students any time— 
greatly extending the instructional 
period. The student can also record 
and check his own diction, pronun- 
ciation and delivery—an inestimable 
aid in mastering another language. 

You should have all the informa- 
tion on the SoundScriber system. 
Complete data, plus authoritative 
case histories, will be sent upon 
request. Write today for the new 
booklet, “Basic As The Blackboard.” 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. H-11, New Haven 4, Connecticut 
Please send me the new booklet, “‘Basic As The Blackboard.” 


NAME —_DEPARTMENT. 


ADDRESS. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest and encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight native cultured voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prof. ANTONIO PASTOR, Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS, Liv- 
D.Phil., Litt., Spanish, Uni- erpool University 
versity of London 


Prof. FEDERICO DE ONfS, J- UGIDOS, Professor Menén- 
Ph.D., Alfonso XIII Chair of = Pelayo Institute, Santan- 


Spanish Oxford Uni- 
versity. Spanish Department, 
Prof. JORGE GUILLEN, Gf 
erature, University of Seville eS: 
Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO, L. DE BAEZA, University of 
Spanish, Cambridge Univer- | Madrid, Author of “Brighter 
_ sity Spanish” 
Get a Linguaphone Spanish set into your classroom and see the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your stu- 
dents. 


NEW! 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 


by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 
made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 
Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
35 R.CA. Building | New York 20, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to advertisers 
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VOUS Xxx November : 1947 NUMBER 4 


HISPANIA 


FOUNDED 1917 

A Teachers’ Journal 
or 


Devoted to the Interests of the fe 
Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 


Published by 
The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


Publication O fice: 
450 AHNAIP STREET, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
Editorial Office: 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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TEMAS 
CONVERSACION 
the University 
Connecticut 


This elementary introduction to Spanish conver- 
sation, composed of twenty-four chapters, features 
for each lesson an opening page with six basic, 
meaningful sentences and their translation. These 
form a pattern in which the singular and plural of 
a particular verb and tense are employed in state- 
ments pertaining to everyday situations: LA 
FAMILIA, NEGOCIOS, COMIDAS, EL DIA Y LA HORA, 
DIVERSIONES Y PASATIEMPOS, etc. 

Once the student has become thoroughly familiar 
with the model sentences, he is ready to use their 
component parts in the conversational exercises. 
These exercises are of every type passible and are 
designed to keep the class “going” in Spanish, ask- 
ing and answering the questions, while the teacher 
serves as guide and source of information. 

TEMAS DE CONVERSACION provides ample ma- 
terial for a complete Sapnaig course or a rapid 
review because it contains a discussion of all the 
grammatical points treated in the average concise 
grammar 


There is extra reading practice furnished in the 
form of coplas, poems, and dialogues. 
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